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..- 2,600,000 of them to be exact! That’s why 


they actively prefer The American Home Magazine. 


eagerly, act confidently. 


It’s edited expressly for ardent home-lovers—and 
nobody else. Every column, every page, is crammed with 
useful, exciting homemaking ideas. So they pore over it 
If you have a home 
product to sell, you'll find American Home provides 


the most responsive audience of any magazine. Bar none! 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 


... the Best in Fiction 
and Non-fiction... 














MALE am 


A Study of the Sexes ina 
by Margaret Mead 


“A highly readable book that is far 
more thought-provoking and scarcely less 
sensational than the eagerly read Kinsey 
report.” — NEWSWEEK. “Don’t get any idea that 
you'll receive ready-made answers. You won’t— you'll get 
a philosophy and an awareness that will aid you in working 
out your own solutions.” —CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 
























Retail Price $5.00 
Members Pay $1.65 


Wietever good books are read and discussed, the Book Find Club is noted 
both for the high standard of its selections and its. remarkably low price —- ONLY $1.65 
A BOOK. MALE AND FEMALE by Margaret Mead; THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM by 
Nelson Algren; LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR by Theodor Reik; A RAGE TO LIVE by 
John O'Hara; CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY by Alan Paton; INISHFALLEN, FARE THEE WELL 
by Sean O’Casey—these are representative of the books—the best in fiction and non-fiction— 
the Club distributes to its more than 70,000 members month after month. They are all books 
that you want to-read and to keep for your permanent library. 


... ANG at Big Savings toYou! 


The publishers’ list prices of these books range from $2.75 to 


$6.00, but as a member of the Book Find Club you pay ONLY THE REGULAR 
as MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF $1.65 A BOOK (plus postage and handling). Actually, 
: this means an average SAVING OF MORE THAN 50%on your book purchases. 
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a Li stoning You can start your membership with the forthcoming selection — MALE AND 
Kn third Es @? FEMALE, the current selection — THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM, or any 
t. The _.¢ other of the distinguished books pictured on this page. IN ADDITION, AS A 
ee 3 NEW MEMBER, YOU MAY CHOOSE A FREE BOOK from among those listed 


ye . 
_, aan" in the coupon below, 
ors : 


_w«** THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


2 2 ee eB. 
THE BOOK FIND CLUB, 401 BROADWAY, New York 13, N. Y. 
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It costs you nothing to belong to the BOOK 





Please enroll me as a member and send me the FREE book and first selection | hove indi- 
cated. | am also to receive FREE each month the Club's literary magazine, the Book Find News. 
| agree to accept o minimum of 4 selections a year ot the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF ONLY 
$1.65 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postage ond handling) and may cancel my membership ot ony time 
after purchasing 4 selections, 

Please send as my first selection........... 
Also, send as-my FREE book (check title desived): 


* (CD CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY by Alan Paton (D) IWISHFALLEM, FARE THEE WELL by Sean O'Casey 

* (Ll THE BRAVE BULLS by Tom Lee () THE SHOW OF VIOLENCE by Fredric W ertham,M.D. 

r | (CD) THE AGE OF JACKSON by Arthur M. Schlesinger. Jr. (_) CEREMONY OF INNOCENCE by Elizabeth Charlotte W ebster 
= (CD W. C. FIELDS by Robert L. Taylor (LD THE SITUATION IN ASIA by Owen Lattimore 

7 (C) THE BENDING CROSS by Ray Ginger () MIND AND BODY by Dr. Flanders Dunbar 
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(Please print) 


ADDRESS..... eee a a salitilpiainsies 
city. ee ZONE... STATE 
(Prices slightly bigber in Canada) TH-8 
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FIND CLUB, You pay only for the books 
you want and you may take as few as 4 in 
a full membership year. Each month you re- 
ceive, FREE, the Book Find News, so that 
you. can decide. for yourself, after reading 
the review of the forthcoming selection, if 
you want the book. If not, you simply re- 
turn the printed form (supplied by us) 
which tells us not to send it. Since it is al- 
most certain that you read at least 4 Book 
Find Club selections during the year any- 
way, why not get them from the Club at the 
tremendous savings we are able to effect 
through our large printing orders. 


Just fill out and mail this coupon today 
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wit Moments from Great Plays 
HELEN HAYES .. 
VICTORIA REGINA Act 3 Scene 1—Act 3 Scene 2 
by LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
FREDRIC MARCH ..uFLORENCE ELDRIDGE. 
YEARS AGO act2scene 2 by RUTH GORDON 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH act2 by rHorwron wiper 
EVA Le GALLIENNE.. 
HEDDA GABLER act 2 scene 1 by HENRIK IBSEN 
JOHN GIELGUD:. 
KING RICHARD I] Act 2 Scene 1 and Act 3 Scene 2 
by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
ee ———ee DECCA Ammer fre on ae 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE AND ACADEMY Album of Stars 
138 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. _ 


Enclosed find check or money order for .....e+eee0% for which 
please send postpaid 
Regular 78 rpm $9.23 inc. tax 


___long-Playing $5.85 
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Adapted from “‘Aupres de ma Blonde” 
By MARCEL ACHARD 


SAM. S. SHUBERT Thea. W. 44 St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. : 
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—Robert Coleman, Daily Mirror 
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GEORGES 
GUETARY 


in The New Musicai Hit! 


ARMS AND THE GIRL 


JOHN PEARL 
with Contre * BAILEY 


Book by HERBERT 
& DOROTHY FIELDS 
lyrics by Music by 
DOROTHY FIELDS MOPTON GOULD 
Directed by ROUBEN MMAMOULIAN 
Dances by MICHAEL KIDD 


Abth ST, THEATRE, W. of B’woy. Mats. Thurs, & Sat. 


& ROUBEN 
MAMOULIAN 


4 


THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
Shokespeore's Comedy 


I As You Like It 


KATHARINE HEPBURN 
WILLIAM PRINCE * ERNEST THESIGER 


Production Conceived and Directed by 


MICHAEL BENTHALL 
Scenery and costumes designed by JAMES BAILEY 
CORT THEA, West 48th St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat 







“Best Musical Comedy of the Season!” 


— Richard Watts Jr., Post 







New Musical Hit 


with KENNY DELMAR 


MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 
B’ way & 51 St. Mots. Wed. & Sot. 





SHAKESPEARE’S WoRLD OF IMAGES: 
THe DeveLopMent or His Mora 
IpEas. By Donald A. Stauffer. Nor- 
ton. $5.00. 

This book belongs to a vanishing 
race. Once its kind filled the book- 
stores and dominated the library 
shelves. Now it serves as a last ambas- 
sador from a previous age of devoted 
but isolated examination of Shake- 
speare’s thought. 

“Shakespeare’s World of Images” 
is a study of Shakespeare’s moral 
philosophy as presented in the plays. 
Nowadays most critics of Shakespeare 
are more concerned with the pecu- 
liarly poetic or dramatic aspects of his 
writing. When scholars like E. M. W. 
Tillyard and the late Theodore Spen- 
cer attempt to assess his philosophy, 
they carefully buttress their interpre- 
tations with studies of the Renais- 
sance and usually arrive at the not 
unpredictable conclusion that Shake- 
speare was a man of his age. Even 
students of Shakespeare’s genres, like 
O. J. Campbell and T. M. Parrott, 
have stressed historical backgrounds. 
Professor Stauffer, on the other hand, 
has made little explicit use of any 
historical approach to Shakespeare; 
he seldom refers to any world of 
thought or of dramatic practice out- 
side of Shakespeare’s plays. He pays 
some attention to imagery and some 
to dramatic values, but this emphasis 
is inevitable, since the images and 
dramatic conflicts furnish the neces- 
sary substance from which Professor 
Stauffer must mine his ore. Neverthe- 
less, what this book loses in perspec- 
tive, it usually makes up in the thor- 
oughness of its smaller canvas. 

Professor Stauffer has avoided the 
traditional pitfalls of most books of 
this type. He never isolates a charac- 
ter from a play in order to use his 
words for any special pleading; in- 
stead, he always remembers to con- 
sider the characters in relation to one 
another. He avoids the cruder identi- 
fications between Shakespeare and his 
creations, although he almost yields 
to the most tempting of all such iden- 
tifications; he finally draws back and 
qualifies his judgment; “But Ham- 
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WONDERFUL COMEDY.” 
“WHAT A Atkinson, Times 
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MAURICE EVANS 
MARSHA HUNT ° VICTOR JORY 
DENNIS KING 
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“The Devil's Disciple 
Stoged by MARGARET WEBSTER 
ROYALE Thea., W. 45 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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BERLIN - SHERWOOD - HART a 


Dances staged by JEROME ROBBINS 


IMPERIAL Theatre. W.45 St. Eves. 8:30. Mat.Wed.& Sat, 
















“LUXURIOUS HUMOR!" ==Hawkans, War.-Tele, 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


A New Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 
Based on fhe Book of the Same Name 
y Robert Fontaine 
Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 


PLYMOUTH THEA., 45 St. W. of B'way + Mats. Wed. & Set. 


“BEAUTIFUL! 
SENSITIVE! 
EVOCATIVE!” 


Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


Bosed on Henry James’ ‘The Turn of the Screw" 


wie BEATRICE STRAIGHT 


PLAYHOUSE, 48th St. E. of Bway. Mats. Wed. & Set. 
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p7 CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in ossociotion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY EZIO 





In A New Musicol Ploy 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2ng & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 


“MEMORABLE MUSICAL DRAMA” 


—Atkinson, Times 





The Playwrights’ Company - . = == 
presents 


> LOSTIN = 
THE STARS 


[Based on ALAN PATON’S Novel) 
~ \“Gry, The Beloved Country" 
Words by Music by » = 
- MAXWELL ANDERSON KURT WEILL °~ 
Sa, Production Directed and Supervised by 
=f-* -* ROUBEN MAMOULIAN Ss 


=] 









TODD DUNCAN + LESLIE BANKS =~ 
Settings by George Jenkins see. 
MUSIC BOX West 45th Sr. ay 


nel, Sun, Mats. Wed. & Sat. No Perf, 


with JULIE HARRIS 
EMPIRE THEATRE, B'way & 40 St., Mats. Wed. & Sat. 












“A COMPLETELY LOVABLE 
COMEDY.” 
—William Hawkins, World-Telegram 

“| RECOMMEND IT." 
—John Chapman, News 


“One of the BEST COMEDIES of the Year.” 
, Journal American 


GUTHRIE McCLINTIC presents 
















A New Comedy by ROSEMARY CASEY 
with JEAN DIXON + JOHN WILLIAMS 
SOLDE DEN THEA. W. 45 St. Evgs. 8.40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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let’s character is illuminated by the 
sympathetic projection of Shake- 
speare’s feelings at this particular 
stage in his career.” In his commend- 
able zeal to eschew the commonplace, 
Professor Stauffer has given brief 
consideration to some of the most im- 
portant plays—evidently because he 
feels that enough has already been 
written about their moral implica- 
tions. Thus, on “Henry IV”: “The 
structure of the First Part is so sim- 
ple that it need not detain us.” Con- 
sequently, he can give more space to 
the plays about which it is easier to 
make fresh observations —the late 
plays, the late comedies in particu- 
lar. (“Pericles” gets more pages than 
“Hamlet.”) 

Professor Stauffer stays with the 
topic announced in his subtitle. In 
charting Shakespeare’s course from 
naive optimism to bitter despair to 
wise serenity, he successfully accom- 
plishes his task within the limits he 
has set. 

—Henry Popkin. 


A SYLLABus oF Stace Licutinc. By 
Stanley McCandless. Department of 
Drama, Yale University. $6.00. 
Since stage lighting has only re- 
cently become a craft and is barely 
recognized as an art form in the the- 
atre, Professor McCandless’ newest 
edition of his Syllabus of Stage Light- 
ing is most welcome. The re-issue has 
been prompted by the exhaustion of 
the last printing, and not being one 
to loiter behind times, Professor Me- 
Candless has re-edited his notes in- 
cluding data of the newest develop- 
ments of stage lighting materials and 
equipment. Although the syllabus was 
originally designed as an outline of 
his course in stage lighting at the 
Department of Drama at Yale Uni- 
versity, the book stands on its own as 
a comprehensive survey of the craft. 
In outline form, it covers the elements 
essential for a study of stage lighting 
and defines his method of approach 
and procedure. Professor McCandless’ 
approach to the use of stage lighting 
is a combination of a thorough un- 
derstanding of the mechanics that are 
required to create lighting effects on 
the stage, and a use of natural effects 
as a key to the creative designing of 
lighting for the theatre. The book 
covers the definition of these creative 
elements and a breakdown into the 
technical elements involved in produc- 
ing the effects on the stage. It is di- 
vided into two parts: Apparatus (the 
(continued on page 92) 













the SMARTEST Show 

the DANCIEST Music 
the FINEST Food 2 

s Ia Towul 

@ the CopasGay Hew Rene @ 


@ Fox Dinner at $+Then at 12+ Again at 2 @ 


© COPACABANA ° 


10 E.60 ¢ PL 8-0949 
DINNER $2-5° 





Largest 

collection the 

world's finest costumes. 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 

Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 

Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an average 

of 100 amateur productions every week. Send 

us a list of your requirements and be sure 
Brooks costumes your next show! 


BRO O K S 


1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 
















KEEPS EVERY HAIR IN PLACE! 
KEEPS MAKEUP ON YOUR FACE! | 


while donning 
dress or sweater 





WITH 


Endorsed by 
Barbizon Studio 


Cosm NET 
esmilicap- 
’ *tm reg. U.S. Pat. Of. of Peahise 


and VOGUE says Modeling 


“There has always been a certain dilemma—whether 
to apply makeup and dress hair before dressing (then 
try to keep unsmudged, unmussed while dressing) or 
whether to reverse the process (and find powder on a 
The SOLUTION—Cosmeticap, 
a nylon net head covering with a front zipper clos- 
ing, which has a way of keeping lipstick off clothes, 
and keeping your coiffure from being disheveied."’ 
Endorsed by Barbizon School of Modeling. Avoids 
cosmetic damage to your lovely garments. Pays for 
itself over and over again by keeping cleaning bills 
way down! in lovely shell pink, $ | 50 
. 


favorite dark dress). 


postpaid. 
Order TODAY direct from mfr. 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee .- 

COSMETICAP COMPANY, Dept. A, 

Chrysler Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. 

Please find enclosed herewith 

Cosmeticaps in shell pink. 

MART ccoccocsescesses 

ADDRESS 





Extra Wide Coat Hangers 
Imported from Sweden 





| Deluxe clear lacquered Swedish modern 
| finish, Full 20” wide. Selected wood. Nickel 

plated hook. Extra length trouser rod. 

"World's finest hanger.” 
3 for $5 [) 6 for $9 () postpaid 
no C.O.D.'s please 

NATIONAL HANGER CO., INC. | 

253 W. 26th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y.— 








Watch the Curves 


cautions the inscription hand painted in gay colors 
on one of these cock-eyed highball glasses. Others 
proclaim It’s a Rough Sea, Slippery When Wet, 
Pleasure Bent, and similar rib-tickling sayings. 
The cocktail glasses all warn against Tee Many 
Martoonis. Both kinds make guests wonder 
whether they or the glasses are tipsy . . . provide 
pieces and perfect 
Christmas gifts. 6 or more shipped postage-paid, 
$2 each. (If ordering 5 or less, add 50c to total 
remittance, for postage and packing.) Sorry, no 


Cc. O. D.’s. 


‘ never-ending conversation 


The Selden Cooper Shop 


Dept. 12D, Geo. Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 








THE SPRING SOPHISTICATE will not be 


smart dash to go with that first im- 


son. The perfect fillip in midnight 


DROP THAT HAMMER. Here’s the an- 


those long, cold drinks. The Tap-Icer’s 


cube of ice. Effortless to use. and the 


































THEATRE arts 
the Show Case 


This is the debut of Show Case, Theatre Arts new shop- 
ping guide. Each month we shall feature those articles 
which we believe will please or amuse our audience. Any 
item purchased through the Show Case, except those which 
are personalized, may be returned within one week for the 
full pure hase pric e. 





able to resist this new fashion—a 


mink tail cravat! It has the right, 
portant suit or dress of the new sea- 


blue, $14.75: ranch brown, $12.75: 
silver blue, $12.75; ppd. Harold J. 
Rubin, 52 E, 56 St., N. Y. 22. 


swer to the cracked ice problem for 


spring steel vibrator does the trick 
with just one or two light taps on a 
ice doesn’t scatter! Everyone you 
know will want one. $1.00 ppd. Tap- 
Icer Co., 233 West St., Williamsport, 
Pa. © 


OUT IN THE OPEN. go the cardplayers. 
It’s Canasta and Bridge at the beach 
and under the trees. Made of masonite 
Preswood, this portable table has a 
cadmium plated steel chassis which 
opens to a height of 8” and folds to a 
compact 144”. Its adjustable elastic 
webbing will hold your winning hand 
no matter how the wind blows. $3.95 
(15e p.) Gift Finds, 8 W. 46th St., 
N. Y. 18. 
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BRITISH TWEEDS, Ine. 
727 Madison Ave. (at 64th St.) N. Y. 21 


12 
Authentic 
tertans 


| Skirt $49.50 

Stoll $22.50 
Sizes 12-16 

PERT AS A BUNNY, the pet of the fami- 

ly will be thrilled with this set. De- 

signed to frame her angel face with | 

field flowers and natural straw, bound 

in either leaf green or navy velvet. 

The set $8.75, ppd. Hat alone, with 

its chin strap adjusting to sizes from 

4 to 10 years, $4.95 ppd. Bag alone, 

$3.95, ppd. 


$3.80 postpaid 
No C.0.D, 


THE MORNING AFTER or the night be- | 
fore, the Hangover Hat is always 
good for a laugh, even from unlike- 
ly people. Made of plastic and duck, 
the top is a zippered ice bag. The 
“i ‘pockets are — ot . SAVES 

t atone ge a os ype 9 CLOTHES SPACE-TIME 

OZ. » ppe . 1e€ ar iviar > hes . *oOUn De T. 339 North Ave. 


ew Rochelle, N. Y. 





PLASTIC 
“SS. SHOE BAGS 
Y) 


TRAVELER'S 
Jor! 
Individual bags of plas- 
tic, provide dainty pro- 
ae tection for shoes, cos- 
chance to relax. This quilted rubber La’ rey. 2 , pee ho pnt. 
back rest is filled with shredded latex | (i ee 
| ADD 10c POSTAGE 

foam rubber. Held firmly in place by eo ot ro Ladies’ Shoe B 
four suction cups. Attach it at any Werk \\ ee eae en 
angle you find comfortable, and slip | \Qes “een 2 Peirs ia 
away from the tension of the day. In k Girt BOX 
white, pink or blue. $3.25 ppd. Lewis $1.50 


& Conger, Ave. of the Americas at | AAVON SPECIALTY CO. INC. 


15th St., N. Y. 19. 34 W. 17th St., Dept. 1, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


REST IN Your TuR. Just lean back and | 
give those taut muscles and nerves a | 





STERLING Girts for the man or wom- 
an in your life. These cufflinks will al- 
ways tell your man where he stands 
for they hold a compass that really 
works. The weathervane lapel pin will 


point up any smart woman's costume. 


TwTED ° 
Both are handfinished. The cufflinks, | oo () Mu 8 
$10.80; the pin, 24” high, $6.00, tax lea ENCiAa ROCESS 


incl. Susan Ranney, 175 E. 82th St., AMERICA 


‘ OF CA IN( 
N. Y. 28. 7) @F 
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In April 
TOMORROW 
Brings You 
A Striking 


New Cover 


and behind the cover— 


MAX JACOBSON, M.D. . . . declares 
that old age is your problem. Attack- 
ing the orthodox concept of merely 
extending life, he asserts that old 
age can be made useful and creative. 


LEO GURKO ... professor at Hunter 
College, offers a witty and wise 
analysis of a major American dis- 
ease—the fear of solitude. 


JORGE BASADRE . . . of the Pan- 
American Union presents a reveal- 
ing picture of the fast-growing lit- 
erary and artistic movements in 
Latin America. 


Plus these monthly departments— 


AMERICAN NOTEBOOK .. . a con- 
sideration of the amusing and fright- 
ening aspects of the American scene 
by Thomas Sugrue. 


NIGHTLIFE AND DAYLIGHT... 
discriminating reviews of current 
Broadway plays by critic and direc- 
tor Harold Clurman. 


MUSICAL NOTES . . . commentaries 
on opera, the dance, symphonic mu- 
sic, composers, and musicians by 
John Briggs. 


FICTION * BOOK REVIEWS « POETRY 
Buy TOMORROW now on your 


newsstand or mail in the coupon be- 
low and we'll send you the next 
four issues, starting with April, for 
only $1. Not much to pay for a 
world of pleasure ahead! 





TOMORROW MAGAZINE 
11 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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The New 


Records 


@ Most of the music from “Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes” has been record- 
ed for Columbia by Carol Channing 
and others of the Broadway cast, with 
highly satisfactory results. Nothing 
short of actually seeing her can afford 
a fair idea of Carol Channing’s for- 
midable gifts, and the fact that she 
figures in so few of the selections is 
the set’s only serious drawback. She 
does two solo numbers, “Just a Little 
Girl from Little Rock” and “Dia- 
monds Are a Girl’s Best Friends,” and 
joins Rex Evans in a duet called “It’s 
Delightful Down in Chile.” The “Lit- 
tle Rock” number gives the best im- 
pression of the latter-day Lorelei Lee 
as projected with almost supernatural 
dumbness by the highly skilled Miss 
Channing. Wolcott Gibbs once wrote 
that the great thing about Beatrice 
Lillie’s comedy was that all human 
aspiration seemed to strike her as 
absurd; the same might be said of 
Miss Channing, whose gift for bur- 
lesque is stunning. Her material here 
is good, but we could have done with 
more of it. Most of the other numbers 
in Leo Robin’s and Jule Styne’s score 
seems adequate but unexceptional. 
Columbia’s recent first-rate record- 
ing of “Madame Butterfly,” with Elea- 
| nor Steber and Richard Tucker bril- 
| liantly singing the leading roles, is 
| now followed by a complete recording 
| of Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman.” 
The Metropolitan Opera Company 
was the performing body in “Butter- 
fly”; the singers in the Offenbach 
work are the personnel of the Opéra- 
Comique, Paris. Even though this 
opera is the most serious work of its 
usually ebullient composer, he still has 
injected plenty of effervescence into it, 





with dozens of very nice tunes all the 
way through. The sometime custom of 
having the opera’s three heroines and 
four villains sung by the same sopra- 
no and the same baritone has been 
discarded in the interest of good re- 
cording technique, and the seven roles 
offer opportunity to some excellent 
singers, notably Renée Doria, Geori 
Bové, and Roger Bourdin. The only 
familiar names are those of Raoul 
Jobin, who sings excellently as Hoff- 
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man, and André Cluytens, who con- 
ducts with pace and imagination. 

The classical division of Capitol 
Records continues to bring out some 
of the greatest treasures of their Euro- 
pean affiliate, Telefunken. A really 
great recording is that of the third 
part of J. S. Bach’s “Klavieriibung,” 
called “A German Organ Mass.” Ev- 
ery aspect of this set reflects the very 
finest taste and sensibility. The instru- 
ment chosen for the recording was 
the 250-year-old Arp Schnitger organ 
at Berlin’s Charlottenburg Palace; its 
wonderful clarity makes this intricate 
music come alive with vivid transpar- 
ency. The work is in eleven sections, 
including some of Bach’s finest cho- 
rale-preludes and the great five-voice 
“St. Ann” fugue. The accomplished, 
devoted organist is Fritz Heitmann. 

Anton Bruckner’s symphonic works 
are so long and get recorded so sel- 
dom that any new release is an event; 
it becomes doubly so when the per- 
formance is as searching as the one 
Eugen Jochum and the Hamburg 
Philharmonic give Bruckner’s Fifth 
Symphony in another Capitol-Tele- 
funken set. Bruckner’s simple sinceri- 
ty affects people strongly, whether one 
way or the other; for the Brucknerites 
among us, let me say simply that the 
hour-and-a-half which this work takes 
doesn’t seem to me a bit too long. 

Two more of Peter Bartok’s record- 
ings of his father’s music have recent- 
ly appeared: the Improvisations, opus 
20, and the “Out of Doors” suite, both 
given first-rate performances by Leo- 
nid Hambro, and a set comprising 
the Suite, opus 14, and four shorter 
works, played by the composer him- 
self. The engineering of the latter 
leaves a good deal to be desired, but 
the master’s performance makes it a 
highly desirable item. 

—AUDITAX 
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the Theatrical Arts than Alexander Koiran- 
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THE COCKTAIL PARTY 


January 23, 1950 


Hen 


Author: T. S. Eliot 


ry Miller’s Theatre 
Producer: Gilbert Miller 
in association with Henry Sherek 
Director: E. Martin Browne 


Lighting and Settings: Supervised by 


Raymond Sovey 


guy gillette 


“Resign yourself to be the fool you are,”’ Sir Henry 


@ Bats are said to guide themselves in flight by emit- 
ting sounds pitched too high for human ears though 
audible to other bats. A similarly private means of com- 
munication is employed by T. S. Eliot in “The Cocktail 
Party,” although the play has been directed with the 
flattering assumption that the audience will have no 
difficulty in following the metered lines delivered with 
speed and conviction and received with obvious under- 
standing by the onstage listeners evidently equipped 
with bat radar. The feeling of exclusion is heightened 
by the theme of Mr. Eliot’s religious verse-drama which 
requires, for understanding, its own spiritual attuning. 

The play begins with a party given by a couple 
who are on the verge of a marital crackup, and ends at 
a cocktail party given two years later by the same 
couple, now reconciled to each other. At the first gath- 
ering the husband’s mistress and friends are present, 
and one stranger. At the last, the friends—identified as 
watchful spiritual guardians—and the stranger, now a 
friend, are also present. The stranger is a psychiatrist 
to whom the husband, wife, and mistress have come 


THE CAST 


Edward Chamberlayne 


Juli 


Celia Coplestone 


10 





Harcourt-Reilly advises Edward Chamberlayne. 


for help. The Chamberlaynes are advised to make the 
best of the bad job they are, to share their bond of iso- 
lation; the man incapable of loving and the wife in- 
capable of being loved. Another solution is offered the 
mistress who reveals herself to the psychiatrist as a 
woman with an inner dedication, whose transcendental 
love has been lavished on a limited and selfish man, 
and she takes it—the road of sainthood to martyrdom 
and literal crucifixion by savages in a heathen outpost. 


“The Cocktail billed 


it is a drawing-room tragedy, an account of imprisoned 


Party” is as a comedy, but 
men moving with patterned grace through life’s maze. 
Mr. Eliot indicates a way out of the maze which might 
be—and here reaction is determined by individual be- 


lief—the way to another prison. The parable is told 
richly: dazzling wit, ingenuity, and comment are set 


forth with such felicity of phrase as has not been heard 


across the footlights in recent memory. The ensemble 


is superb and the acting by Alex 
Worth brilliant. but not all the 
company can breathe life into Eliot’s hollow men. 





Guinness and Irene 
valiant efforts of the 


Robert Flemyng Alexander MacColgie Gibbs Ernest Clark Lavinia Chamberlayne Eileen Peel 


a Cathleen Nesbitt Peter Quilpe Grey Blake A Nurse-Secretary Avril Conquest 


Irene Worth An Unidentified Guest Alec Guinness A Caterer’s Ma Donald Bain 
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William Berney 








Richardson 





Howard Richardson Designer: 


Producer: Jack Segasture 

in association with OBS Productions 
Director: Ella Gerber 
Stewart Chaney 


DESIGN FOR A STAINED GLASS 
WINDOW 


Authors: William Berney and Howard 


January 23, 1950 
Mansfield Theatre 


talbot 


2 





John and Margaret Clitherow are happy newlyweds, but tragedy soon dispels their joys 


@® “Design For a Stained Glass Window” deals with 
religious persecution in England during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Margaret Clitherow at the beginning 
of the play is a happy bride who has never had cause 
to question her religious beliefs. Her husband, a 
wealthy butcher, adores her. When Margaret hears the 
plight of a fugitive Catholic priest, she is prompted by 
sympathy to offer him temporary shelter in her home. 
Her sympathies turn to convictions. She is obsessed by 
her belief and becomes a convert, to the dismay of her 
husband who cannot share her religious ardor. Al- 
though she knows she is endangering her children and 
husband, Margaret engages in Catholic intrigue and is 
soon apprehended. She goes to a martyr’s death. 

To the great detriment of the play the force which 
traps Margaret is not the impersonal agent of govern- 
ment one expects, but John Clitherow’s business part- 
ner who incriminates Margaret for personal revenge 
the partner is a villainous Earl who was once her suitor 
and to whom John has forbidden his house, since the 


man’s jealousy causes him to create unpleasant scenes. 


Robin Flemming 


Margaret's religious growth is largely relegated to 
the passage of time occurring between the acts: a trick 
of playwriting which does not illuminate the change 
from happy bride to passionate saint. We can learn 
through reading a history book that the martyred 
woman became a saint; it is up to the dramatist to 
explore the pattern of decision leading to that exalted 
state. Probably contrary to the authors’ intention one 
feels sorriest for John Clitherow, an innocent party 
trapped between another man’s love for his wife and 
his wife’s love for the church. 

“Design For a Stained Glass Window” ran for one 
week on Broadway. Martha Scott, an able and beauti- 
ful actress, could not make the persecuted woman 
credible. Charlton Heston was sturdily sympathetic, 
and Ralph Clanton, as Margaret’s nemesis, played in 
the manner of a ten-twenty-thirty melodrama’s whisker- 
twirling villain. The authors who dealt so imaginatively 
with religious superstition in “Dark of the Moon” 
seemed at a loss discussing the orthodox religious state 
of mind and the pathway to sainthood. 


Little William 


PRINCIPALS Ralph Clanton 


Henry Mays 


Joseph Fallon 


Neil Fitzgerald Margaret Clitherow Martha Scott Sally Kathleen Roland 


Charlton Heston Henry Clitherow David Rosen 
A. Winfield Hoeny 


John Mc Kee 


William Clitherow John Clitherow 


Charles Nolte 


Tom Prior Judge Clinch Peter Van Lynch 


Father Marsh 


Donald Rose 
Harry Mehaffey 


James Dobson 


Anne Tesh Carroll McComas Robert Hurleston 
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THE HAPPY TIME 


January 24, 1950 
The Plymouth Theatre 


Author: Samuel Taylor 
Producers: Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II 
Director: Robert Lewis 
Designer: Aline Bernstein 
Based on Robert Fontaine’s novel, 
‘The Happy Time.” 





Samuel Taylor 


guy gillette 






Grandpere is censured by Papa and Maman because his love life has brought on a heart attack. 


@ The transition from childhood to adolescence is an 
occurrence often accompanied by considerable strain 
on both parent and child, but in this comedy a French- 
Canadian boy’s awareness of the biological urge is 
made a happy time by his family. They are a lusty crew 
who set what prudish folk might deem an iniquitous ex- 
ample. There is Uncle Desmonde, a roué; Uncle Louis, 
a toper; and Grandpere, who still chases girls. Bibi’s 
father, a musician, is a more conservative sort, be- 
mused by his relatives’ shenanigans; only Maman, a 
Scotch-Presbyterian, tries to protect Bibi’s innocence. 

Bibi’s awakening to Life begins when a young and 
pretty acrobat, Mignonette, takes him to the movies 
and holds his hand during the love scenes. Entranced 
by Mignonette’s face Bibi wishes to see more of her so 
he steals her nightgowns, hoping to catch her aw nat- 
urel. This act of thievery precipitates a household 
crisis, with everyone suspecting Uncle Desmonde. In 
the meantime Bibi—who takes La Vie Parisienne to 
school with him—has been beaten by his schoolmaster 
for allegedly drawing an obscene picture. Papa, Louis. 


and Desmonde, enraged by the educator’s forceful 
methods, go to the school and cow him into an apology. 
The playwright approves the brothers’ method and 
disapproves the schoolmaster’s, although they seem 
equally opprobrious. When Bibi admits the nightgown 
theft Papa delivers a lecture on the facts of life, Bibi 
is given long trousers, and with remarkably apt timing 
his voice begins to change. Desmonde, in love for the 
first time in his lecherous life, announces he will marry 
Mignonette, and seems destined to reform. 

In the beginning the play generates a pleasant mood; 
a strong, sentimental feeling of a closely-knit family. 
But soon the mood is invaded by farce. Worn-out gags 
and business bring laughs, but they turn a tender 
comedy of Youth and Age into a vulgar jape. Claude 
Dauphin, Kurt Kasznar, Johnny Stewart, Leora Dana, 
and Richard Hart create a loyal family and they help 
the play immeasurably. Aline Bernstein’s settings and 
costumes are well characterized. But “The Happy 
Time,” like the little girl who had a little curl. is strictly 
a sometime thing. 


THE CAST 


Bibi Johnny Stewart Uncle Desmonde Richard Hart Sally Marlene Cameron 
Papa Claude Dauphin Uncle Louis Kurt Kasznar Doctor Gagno Gage Clarke 
Maman Leora Dana Aunt Felice Mary Aurelius Alfred James O' Rear 


Grandpere Edgar Stehli Mignonette Eva Gabor Mr. Frye Oliver Cliff 
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THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 


January 25, 1950 


:G . F Ss , - . 
Author eorge Bernard Shaw New York City Center 


Producer: The New Y City The . : 
- cer: The New York City Theatre of Music end eam 
Company 

Director: Margaret Webster 


Settings and Lighting: Peter Wolf 





. Costumes: Emeline Roche 
George Bernard Shaw 


auy aillette 








General Burgoyne admires Dick Dudgeon, but is fully prepared to hang him at noon. 


@ The New York City Theatre Company’s third play 
was “The Devil’s Disciple.” The title is taken from the 
hero’s weird and paradoxical nickname for himself. A 
typical Shavian young man, too practical to conform 
to idiotic conventions, Dick Dudgeon is the scandal of 
his community in puritan New England, which is itself 
immorally heartless and pious to the point of dishon- 
esty. Because the puritans claim God for their side Dick 
claims the devil for his. However, when he is seized at 
the minister’s house by British soldiers who are hang- 
ing rebels as examples, and have picked the minister as 
the most effective one, Dick cannot, to his own surprise, 
save his own life by sacrificing another’s. He allows 
himself to be mistaken for the minister. The latter, when 
he returns and hears what has happened, finds himself 
unable to practice the Christian resignation he preaches 
and rides off to get help instead of giving himself up. 
Present at Dick’s trial is a General, Gentleman Johnny 
Burgoyne—Shaw’s favorite mouthpiece, the practical 


humanist who, like Shaw’s Caesar, puts the correct stra- 
tegic value on the violence he despises. The next day 
the General, with some regret, prepares to hang Dick 
when the minister, now an officer in the army, arrives 
to save the day. Dick, who so easily adopted the role 
of a martyr, becomes the community’s minister. The 
minister's wife, who had supposed her husband a cow- 
ard and herself in love with Dick, takes up her light 
connubial affections where they left off. The play was 
given a festive production. Maurice Evans, a Shavian 
hero to the manner born, played Dick with exactly the 
right balance between his gallantry and his bad man- 
ners. Dennis King, as Burgoyne, made the trial scene a 
distinctive moment of high comedy. Margaret Web- 
ster’s direction deserves a special accolade. The only 
other current production of Shaw would have done well 
to adopt her satirical attitude towards pageantry. “The 
Devil’s Disciple’s” limited two week engagement was so 
successful that its run has been prolonged on Broadway. 


THE CAST 

Mrs. Dudgeon Hilda Vaughn Lawyer Hawkins 
Essie Betty Lou Holland William Dudgeon 
Christie Logan Ramsey Mrs. William 


Anthony Andersor Victor Jory 


Judith Anderson Marsha Hunt 
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Titus Dudgeon 


Mrs 


I itus 


Somer Alberg 

O. Tolbert-Hewitt 
Cavada Humphrey 
Robinson Stone 


Janet Maria Burtis 


Dick Dudgeon Maurice Evans 
Ian Martin 
Gavin Gordon 
Dennis King 


Somer Alberg 


Sergeant 

Major Swindon 
General Burgoyne 
Brudenell 
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AS YOU LIKE 


January 26, 1950 


Cort Theatre 


IT 


Author: William Shakespeare 
Producer: The Theatre Guild 
Director: Michael Benthall 


Designer: James Bailey 





Incidental Music: Robert Irving 


William Shakespeare 


vandamm 





Deep in the Forest of Arden, Orlando speaks of love to the disguised Rosalind. 


@ “As you like It” is a play of atmosphere rather than 
action. Considered as a mood piece, as a charming 
idyll, the play spins an enchanted web, drawing the 
audience into the magical reaches of the Forest of 
Arden. There is a wonderful element of childish fantasy 
implicit in the play, and it is this quality more than any 
other that makes the comedy bearable. Michael Ben- 
thall has properly used this approach in directing the 
Theatre Guild production of “As You Like It.” The 
settings and costumes, whether traditional or no, are as 
lavishly beautiful as the multi-colored illustrations of a 
child’s story book, and they capture the essential ele- 
ment of make-believe. Anticipating the customary con- 
fusion as to which one of Shakespeare’s comedies this 
is: it is the one in which Rosalind, banished to the 
forest and in love with Orlando, assumes a boy’s dis- 
guise, calls herself Ganymede, and is the object of an- 
other girl’s love. Orlando confesses his love for Rosa- 
lind to Ganymede, who displays stunning self-control 
in keeping his, or her, identity secret. In the end all is 


revealed. Katharine Hepburn is a handsome, witty 
Rosalind and gives one of her finest stage perform- 
ances. She has done a remarkable job of adapting her 
characteristically unmodulated vocal delivery to the 
Elizabethan speech. Ernest Thesiger plays the melan- 
choly Jaques with dignity, but with an interpretation 
that does not realize the character’s potential effective- 
ness. Jaques has renounced the world after sating 
himself with worldly sin. He must be still virile enough 
that it is clear his melancholy is willfully assumed. His 
wry pessimism is then humorous: the product of an 
agile mind, rather than the maunderings of a weary 
man incapable of sin and content to be discontented. 
Mr. Thesiger, following the latter approach, is not 
all that he might be. William Prince, in a role that 
makes most actors fatuous oafs, creates a manly 
Orlando and acts him with credibility and intelligence. 
Ernest Graves is particularly good as Oliver, Orlando's 
older brother. Bill Owen, Aubrey Mather, Cloris Leach- 
man, and Whitford Kane give solid support. 


PRINCIPALS 


Touchstone Bill Owen Silvius Robert Quarry 
Orlando William Prince Le Beau Jay Robinson Phebe Judy Parrish 
Oliver Ernest Graves Duke Aubrey Mather Jaques Ernest Thesiger 
EE Tate cis aid « asi heewan Cloris Leachman Amiens Frank Rogier Audrey Patricia Englund 
Rosalind . Katharine Hepburn Corin Whitford Kane Rowland Craig Timberlake 
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Walter Bullock 


Authors: Walter Bullock and Daniel Archer 


Settings: John Root 


MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 


January 31, 1950 


Producer: Brock Pemberton 


Directors: Brock Pemberton and Margaret Perry 


Costumes: Margaret Pemberton 


Forty-Eighth Street Theatre 





“Fifty”? Ferris, notorious lady counterfeiter, urges amateur engraver Judson Barry to join her mob. 


@ A lighthearted bachelor makes over his sister’s barn 
into a sort of ivory tower workshop where he can carry 
on his hobbies of carpentry and engraving. As an amus- 
ing side line he prints fifty-dollar bills which are as 
perfect as the government issue in all but one respect 

Mr. Barry, feeling that the government's portrait of 
General Ulysses Grant is unduly gruff, has given him a 
beatific smile. Barry’s friends are engaged in a political 
fight the more or less stock one these days involving 
an honest veteran who is seeking office vs. a black- 
hearted monopolist. Barry decides to make an anony- 
mous gift of his phony fifties to the veterans’ cause. 
The good man wins the election, but the flood of bad 
currency brings a mob of counterfeiters and a counter 
mob of T-men to town. The head counterfeiter is a 
beautiful blond called “Fifty” Ferris whose allergy to 
paper money makes her sneeze. The head T-man is a 
rugged chap who provides love interest for the pretty 
young niece of the household. Everyone eventually dis- 


covers the source of the bogus money. Mr. Barry is 
saved from prison at the last moment by a crackpot 
millionaire who agrees to buy back all the bad bills in 
return for movie rights to Barry’s life. The moral seems 
to be that if you make a bad move in a good cause some 
fool will buy you out of trouble. Few of the comedy 
lines are funny in themselves, and a great many sound 
like old _joke-book gags reworked into dialogue. The 
plot is reminiscent of a grade B movie. Lee Tracy, 
who should be still groggy from his last bout with a 
heavy-handed playwright, punches diligently away and 
makes Mr. Barry at moments likeable and even funny. 
Vicki Cummings is allowed by her role—a caricatured 
to seem as bored as a 
comedienne of her quality must certainly feel under the 
circumstances. Ruth Hammond works industriously at 
being the sister in the background, and her performance 
is a nice quiet feature of a noisy evening—an evening 
in which considerable talent is sadly wasted. 


composite of all gun molls 


THE CAST Marvin Pritchard Gene Blakely Sawbuck Richard Carlyle 
Carrie Stanwich Amy Douglass Gabby Howard Whitfield 
Mrs. Taylor Ruth Hammond 
Adolph Griswold Frank Tweddell Miss Ferris Vicki Cummings 
Bud Michael Foley 


Sam Jordan William Gibberson 


Tom rosby Scott McKay 


Dort Clark 


Tom Reynolds 


Evelyn Taylor Gaye Jordan The Duke George Ives Grover Dayton 


Kenneth Plunkett 


Judson Barry 


Lee Tracy Matt William Sharon 
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The Playhouse 





THE INNOCENTS 


February 1, 1950 


Director: Peter Glenville 

Settings and Lighting: Jo Mielziner 
Costumes: Motley 

Music: Alex North <a I 
Based on Henry James’ **The Turn of the Screw” William Archibald 


fred fehl 


@ “The Innocents,” a play based on Henry James’ “The 
Turn of the Screw,” tells the story of a young governess 
assigned by an English gentleman to the task of tending 
his young nephew and niece who live with a house- 
keeper in a remote part of the country. The uncle’s in- 
structions are strange and explicit: Miss Giddens is to 
take complete charge and must never bother him with 
whatever trouble the children might cause. Once inside 
the tremendous house Miss Giddens becomes aware of 
an insidious evil force which surrounds Miles and Flora. 
The ghosts of a former male and female servant who 
had in life corrupted the children have returned to re- 
gain their control over them. Isolated from the outside 
world, inexperienced and frightened, the governess 
fights to exorcise the ghosts; in so doing she brings 
about a tragic conclusion to the episode. In the novel 
there is strong evidence that James wrote more than a 
ghost story; that the governess was mad and imagined 
the whole affair to gratify her abnormal desires for the 


THE CAST 


Flora Iris Mann 
Mrs. Grose Isobel Elsom 
Miss Giddens Beatrice Straight 


Author: William Archibald 


Producer: Peter Cookson 








Flora entertains her new governess in the forbidding gloom of an English country house. 


uncle and the young boy. But William Archibald keeps 
the play on the supernatural level throughout. “The 
Innocents” leaves absolutely no doubt that the children 
are possessed and that the ghosts are real. The produc- 
tion is deliberate and calculated, relying almost entirely 
on externals: the carefully-planned line-reading; the 
long, dramatic full-stage cross; the eerie, arbitrary 
lighting effect; the squeak of chalk on a writing slate. 
In Peter Glenville’s staging there is hardly a single 
moment which does not build toward the ultimate 
theatricality of the piece and which is not handled 
with impeccable taste. Jo Mielziner’s masterful set, Mot- 
ley’s costumes, and Alex North’s pervasive score operate 
in harmony to produce a single effect: terror, high- 
lighted by an aura of obscene evil. Beatrice Straight, 
Isobel Elsom, Iris Mann, and David Cole give meticu- 
lously controlled performances. “The Innocents,” a 
study in fear, will probably keep you on edge; it is a 
chilling ghost story come to life. 


Miles David Cole 
Peter Quint Andrew Duggan 
Miss Jessel Elia Playwin 
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ARMS AND THE GIRL 


Producer: The Theatre Guild 
in association with Anthony Brady Farrell 

Book: Herbert and Dorothy Fields and Rouben 
Mamoulian 

Lyrics: Dorothy Fields 

Music: Morton Gould 

Director: Rouben Mamoulian 

Choreographer: Michael Kidd 

Settings: Horace Armistead 

Costumes: Audre 

Based on the play *““The Pursuit of Happiness” 
by Lawrence Langner and Armina Marshall 


February 2, 1950 
Forty-Sixth Street Theatre 





Dorothy and Herbert Fields 
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Franz outwaits a strange rival for the affections of Jo Kirkland, a very patriotic girl. 





@ Boy meets girl. Girl saves boy’s life. Boy falls in love ice by the dogged manner in which it plods along its 


with girl. Girl is in love with Idea. Idea turns out to be 
feminine whim, impracticable in a man’s world (Amer- 
ica, 1770's). Girl gives it up. Boy gets girl. 

Not notable for its originality, this plot will never- 
theless come as a surprise to playgoers with even a 
sketchy memory of “The Pursuit of Happiness,” a 
comedy about bundling, or courting in bed. This cus- 
tom, induced by cold weather and suppressed by colder 
puritan disapproval, has been relegated to an incidental 
scene in “Arms and The Girl.” The boy is a Hessian, 
a deserter from the British. The girl is an American 
who vouches for him. The Idea is her contention that 
she can fight as well as any man. She attempts to prove 
it by blowing up strategic bridges to confound an 
American colonel whom she suspects is a spy. He isn’t. 
George Washington tells her so to prevent further 
havoc, and she takes a woman’s place in the Hessian’s 
home to the relief of the American army. 

This book, no slighter than most, does itself a disserv- 


literal way with none of the flights of inspired fancy 
that make the delightful musical. The production, in a 
correspondingly earnest mood, keeps the plot rather 
than the antics moving against matter-of-fact and solid 
sets, in themselves discouraging to gaiety. 

Nanette Fabray is restricted to her uniform—which 
is unbecoming—and one dress: unnecessary realism in 
a musical. Georges Guétary as the Hessian remains tri- 
umphantly Gallic, and sings beautifully. Pearl Bailey 
as a runaway slave runs away with the show three 
times. Only one number, a song about her birthplace, 
has anything to do with the matters at hand. 

For a show so addicted to logic, the music and lyrics 
surprisingly do not spring out of the plot, but serve as 
sort of a welcome relief from it. The dancers are remi- 
niscent of every rustic chorus ensemble since “Okla- 
homa!” The few bright moments in “Arms and The 
Girl” belong to three talented performers who are 
allowed to carry the ball too little and too late. 


PRINCIPALS 


onnecticut 


Pearl Bailey Capt. Aaron Kirkland Florenz Ames Betsy Joan Keenan 
Franz Creorges Guétary Prudence Kirkland Eda Heinemann Col. Mortimer Sherwood John Conte 
Jo Kirkland Nanette Fabray Comfort Kirkland Lalu Belle Clarke General Lacius Curtis Cliff Dunstan 


Thad Jennings Seth Arnold Abigail Mimi Cabanne General George Washington Arthur Vinton 
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THE HEIRESS 


February 8, 1950 
New York City Center 


of Music and Drama Company 


Director: Jed Harris 

Setting and Lighting: Peter Wolf 
Costumes: Emeline Roche 
Suggested by Henry James’ Novel 
**Washington Square” 


ben mancus 


Authors: Ruth and Augustus Goetz 
Producer: The New York City Theatre 









Dr. Sloper refuses his consent to the marriage of Catherine and Morris Townsend. 


@ Ruth and Augustus Goetz’ dramatization of Henry 
James’ “Washington Square” was the fourth and last 
production of the New York City Theatre Company. 
Made into a movie after a long run and tour, it is by 
now a familiar story—the transformation of an inhib- 
ited girl into an embittered, cruel woman because of 
the bullying she receives from her father in the name 
of love, and the jilting her fortune-hunting suitor gives 
her. Both are selfish men rather than sadistic monsters. 
The father, otherwise reasonable, is goaded into un- 
kindness by his own sense of loss—the child’s birth 
cost the mother’s life. The suitor is merely a ne’er- 
do-well, who does not know the extent of the damage 
he does until, after a two year absence, he returns 
broken and penniless to the girl he jilted. She sets him 
a trap by pretending love. Encouraged, he proposes 
again. She accepts, but when he comes for her joyously 
that night, the door of her house is locked. Basil Rath- 
bone interpreted the father as a deliberate sadist, a 
sort of Dickensian child torturer, thus turning the girl’s 


THE CAST 


sad, strange revenge into a satisfactory, if not happy, 
ending. John Dall played the suitor as a villain, neither 
weak nor charming. The playwrights carefully do not 
let the audience in on the secret as to whether the 
suitor is a fortune hunter or sincere until the second 
act—the father’s suspicions are grounded mainly on 
his conviction of his daughter’s undesirability as a 
woman. Mr. Dall, however, was much more informa- 
tive, appraising the furniture over his lady’s shoulder 
while supposedly making love. Margaret Phillips, de- 
spite the play’s melodramatic list in her direction, 
righted matters whenever she had the stage. She made 
the heiress what she is written to be—a sweet timid 
creature given enough of a taste of love to make frus- 
tration unbearable, and treated to so much disguised 
brutality that sadism eventually occurs to her as an 
outlet for her own emotions. The young actress marked 
the stages in Catherine’s development with an intelli- 
gent precision that is rare in a performer of any age. 
\ deft comic touch was added by Edna Best as the aunt. 











Maria Mary McNamee Catherine Sloper Margaret Phillips Morris Townsend John Dall 
Dr. Austin Sloper Basil Rathbone Elizabeth Almond Katharine Raht Marian Almond Olive Dunbar 
Lavinia Penniman Edna Best Arthur Townsend Paul Anderson Mrs. Montgomery Betty Linley 
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ALL YOU NEED IS ONE GOOD BREAK 


Author: Arnold Manoff 
Producer: Monte Proser and Joseph 


Kipness in association with Jack 
Small 


Directors: John Berry and J. Edward 
Bromberg 


February 9, 1950 
Mansfield Theatre 


Settings: Samuel Leve 
Lighting: Peggy Clark 
Costumes: Paul duPont 





Arnold Manoff 


john bennewitz 





Marty tries to make his family forget their woes and his irresponsibility with big promises. 


@ A strange conflict between a man and his dreams is berserk, attacking them and the police. In the cell again 


restated in a series of incidents rather than developed he slips entirely into the realm of unreality—not his 
through a plot. Marty, a thirty-two-dollar-a-week clerk 


old unreality of day dreams—but true unreality in 
finds himself in a prison cell and wonders how he got 


which his chameleon-like identity is lost altogether: 
Marty no longer knows who he is. Originally a short 
ing with his usual optimistic conviction that one good story, this material, which piles incident on incident to 


there. In a flashback he relives the day, a holiday, start- 
break could transform the world he lives in—a Bronx create a single effect, belongs in a single act. The inter- 
apartment which he shares with his ruined embittered est is in character, not plot or suspense as to why 
Marty is in prison. Soliloquies stretch the play into its 
overlong form and telegraph the punch of almost every 
scene. Marty’s attempt to show a whole barroom his 


father, ailing mother and bobby. sox sister—into the 
world of his dreams, a paradise of fame and money. 
“One good break” means getting something for noth- 


ing. A neighborhood deadbeat, Marty suffers defeat 
upon humiliation while chasing his dream: his credi- 
tors beat him up: the number fails; a semi-rich girl 
lets him down. Finally his luck changes and he wins 
enough in a crap game to pay the family bills. But his 
mother has been taken to the hospital for a charity 
operation. Horrified, he rushes there and writes a bad 
check for the services of the best specialist. No one 
believes him and orderlies throw him out: he goes 


new scheme for making animals out of balloons is, for 
instance, much more touching than the preceding soli- 
loquy in which he dreams up the notion. The Jewish 
family sequences have wit and taste. It is a pity that 
flashes of high caliber dramatic writing were diluted 
into a monotonous evening. Ir a big cast which did not 
give one bad or mediocre performance Lee Grant, Reu- 
ben Wendorff, Anna Appel and John Berry stood out. 
But they competed with too many mobile settings. 


THE CAST 

Cop Charles Cooper Charlic Shimen Huskin Diane Lee Grant 
Clerk Harry Davie Gordon J. Edward Bromberg Harry Salem Ludwig 
Martin Rothma John Berry Hockfleish Phil Carter Ruth Louise Craig 
Meyer Rothmar Reuben Wendorff Sleepy Duke Lee Krieger Nurse Gertrude Corey 


Fanny Rothman 


Mrs. Rothman 


Kdwin M x 
Phillip Pine 


Ellie Pine Benny Numbers Attendant 


Mart y's Double 


Anthony Mannino 
Anna Appel Sam Gene Saks 
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COME BACK, 


February 15, 1950 


The Booth Theatre 
Author: William Inge 


Producer: The Theatre Guild 
Director: Daniel Mann 

Settings and Lighting: Howard Bay 
Costumes: Lucille Little 


@ Little Sheba is a runaway dog, one in a series of lost 
items—beauty, love, and youth—mourned by the slat- 
ternly wife of an ex-drunk, “Doc,” who is keeping sober 
in Alcoholics Anonymous. Idealistic about women and 
romantically attracted to their boarder, a pretty college 
girl, “Doc,” who has been gentleness itself for a year. 
goes berserk when he discovers the girl has been un- 
faithful to her fiance with a local wolf. Violently drunk, 
he takes out all his stored up hurt on his wife for her 
neglect of him, her looks, and their home. After a week 
in the hospital he comes home sober to an informed if 
not entirely changed woman. They start again with 
some understanding of each other and some hope. 

The play’s faults are technical—contrived minor 
characters, exposition, and repetition of the title in the 
script. But, emotionally the writing is never contrived. 
“Doc” sober and “Doc” drunk, though unalike as 
Jekyll and Hyde, are unmistakably the same man. The 
fact that no one on stage is aware of “Doc’s” state of 
nerves creates in the playgoer a sympathetic isolation 
and mounting tension. 


LITTLE SHEBA 












**Doc”’ gets breakfast for Lola and then listens to her dreams before he goes to work. 


Unconvincing in the reform stages, Sidney Blackmer 
makes the drunken “Doc” a real man suffering from a 
specific torture. This tragic climax that could so easily 
degenerate into farce is impeccably staged by Daniel 
Mann. Shirley Booth goes deeper than a surface pic- 
ture of a slattern to create an essentially good woman 
to whom neglect is a kind of suspension of life. Given 
one comedy line after another—and getting one laugh 
after another—she still manages a total effect that is 
unutterably sad. She makes what could be just a gar- 
rulous nag in a dirty bathrobe boring her patient hus- 
band with last night’s dreams, into the sad spectacle 
of a woman who has remained a child returning to 
what was once a source of affection, with some new evi- 
dence that she is still lovable. If “Doc’s” wife is not 
lovable there is no play. Mr. Inge has suggested this 
quality, and the manner in which Miss Booth has real- 
ized his intention is comparable to the manner in which 
the late Laurette Taylor complemented the style and 
talent of Tennessee Williams. The work of a great 


actress and a good, new playwright is worth seeing. 








THE CAST Purk Lonny Chapmau 
Doc Sidney Blackmer Postman Daniel Reed 
Marie Joan Lorring Mrs. Coffman Olga Fabian 
Lola Shirley Booth Milkman John Randolph 
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Messe nge r 
Bruce 
Ed Anderson 


Elmo Huston 


Arnold Schulman 
Robert Cunningham 
Wilson Brooks 


Paul Krauss 
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Here’s a New Way to Enjoy the HIT PLAYS 
of Right in Your Home! 


START YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH THIS GRAND GIFT BOOK 
The Most Successful Plays of the American Stage Yaam 


and then get as your FIRST selection ‘ 


OUTH PACIFIC 


THE MOST SENSATIONAL SUCCESS IN YEARS! 


ERE is a wonderful NEW IDEA for theatre lovers! 
14 HIT PLAYS NOW enjoy new hit shows of Broadway soon after 
they open—right in your home! For sheer reading pleas- 
ure, a top-notch new Broadway play is hard to beat. THE 
FIRESIDE THEATRE has just L*en organized to bring 
you that pleasure. And we want to send you these TWO 
exciting volumes right away: 
FREE—"'The Most Successful Plays of the American Stage." 


-.. our gift to new members. A mammoth 920-page “all-time hit 
parade” of 14 of the best plays of the past 100 years. 


PLUS this Second Great Hit! As your first selection 
you get “South Pacific,” the fabulous new show star- 
ring Mary Martin and Ezio Pinza, sold out six months 
in advance! 


Four Advantages of Membership 





























to new members 












Membership is FREE; no dues or fees. And as a 
member: “— 
1. You Enjoy Each Hit Show WHILE It's a Hit. i Is ‘Gains Like » 
The most successful new Broadway shows (each Bali Ha’} 
published in an attractive library volume) are I'm Gonna w 


rushed to you as soon as possible after the Broad- 
way opening. You read them... enjoy them. . 
discuss them with your friends while they're still 


Ma That 
r Hair Ueht Out of my 
mint 
J ond ove with a 


















Imagine—the 14 biggest 
box-office successes of the 
past 100 years—all in one 
mammoth 920-page volume! 
The “‘golden fourteen”’ that 





have rung up the biggest 
grosses at the box offices, 
Included are: 






important topics of conversation. Younger Th ale 
2. You Receive Only PROVEN Hits. You are of- Honey Talk atime J 
fered only those smash hits that have won the A Cocke un ie 
New cheers of both critics and the public. Six or more You've mist 
Yes—Yours FREE yen th be — selections will be offered each year, depending on the This "Neatly yt Taught 
The 14 Biggest Box-Of- s bout number of hits that year. You may accept as few as Dites- moj Poarest 
fice Successes of All SOUTH PACIFIC four selections a year. 


starring MARY MARTIN 
ond EZIO PINZA 


“Pearls, pure pearls... 
a book of variety and color 
.-Tich in dramatic sub- 
stance."’—Howard Barnes 








3. You Build an Impressive Drama Library at Low 
Cost. Every book will be well printed, attractively 
bound—a pleasing addition to an ever-growing drama 
library that will be the envy of your friends, Yet you 
pay only $1.89, plus a few cents shipping charges— 
even when these same books are selling at much higher 














“Strangely touching and prices! 
} on ye The Man richly entertaining ‘ 
—yky from Home | mixes drama and comedy An 4. You Decide in Advance Which Plays You Want. 
Life wiih Rip Van highly skillful fashion.’ As a member, you will receive a FREE subscription to 
Father Winkie Richard Watts, Jr. “Curtain Time,” The Fireside Theatre’s colorful, illus- 
Tobacco The Old ‘Tenderly beautiful idyll trated play-review. “Curtain Time” will describe each 
Road Homestead | of genuine people tossed selection in advance, so you may decide whether or not 
Abie’s irish § The Two together in a strange corner you want it. 
an Orphans of the world.”—Brooks At- 
Lightnin’ East Lynne | Kinson SEND NO MONEY 10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 
’ , “s0U ACIFIC wil 7 : 
wy LA, we — TCE Mail coupon—without money—and we will send you 


your copies of both your FREE membership gift (“The 
RID Sere eek eS en Ry SE ER ee Most Successful Plays of the American Stage”) and your first 
THE FIRESIDE THEATRE pes (“South Pacific’) for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION, 


They were worlds 
apart—but the dia- 
tinguished French 


Dept. TA-4, 9 Rockefeller Plaza If not delighted, return them within 10 days and we will cancel 
‘ planter loved the lit- 


New York 20, N. Y your membership. Otherwise keep them both and your member- 






Please rush me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION—my # ship will begin ee x nae A Fireside Thea- tle Arkansas nurse 
copies of “THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PLAYS OF THE § ¢re, Dept. ock er Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. i i i 
AMERICAN STAGE” and the smash-hit “SOUTH PACIFIC,” Been TA-4, : with all hie being. 





and enr a me as a member of The Fireside Theatre If I 
return both books within that time you will cancel my mem- 
bership it I keep them, you will send me “Curtain Time” in What THEATRICAL CELEBRITIES Say about the FIRESIDE THEATRE 
| advance of each new play Ey and I 7 pay A. _ ond “should , b I 
shipping charges, for “SOt i PACIFIC.” I wi cep ** E ou appeal to the many “Will bring Broadway to 
Haga who are unable to get to. the thousands ‘who hanker to get 
Rift, and take at leas ee - . 
same low club price from the six or more which you will offer — and — oe brary there and don’t have the 
as soon after they open on Broadway as possible, ] reading plays t SING CORNELL means or arrnuee A cs 
| Name ie pimmmnamcmnionmnna tl 
(Please Print Plainly) “An excellent idea. It means a 
- A wonderful idea that will 
& No . . j that the theatre will once bring new delight to thousands 
ce Zone No. again go to places seldom vis- of people. Put me down as & 
City (if any State | ited by it now.” subscriber a 
L SMichtly Higher in Conede—Address 165 Bond &t.. Trento) —JOHN MASON BROWN ° 


—ROLAND YOUNG 
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William Prince as Orlando 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


ry 

l O THE actress the character of Rosalind in “As You Like It” has always 
been (like Hamlet to the actor) an irresistible role. Katharine Hepburn, who 
seemed destined to go on forever as Spencer Tracy’s celluloid sweetie, ir- 
retrievably lost to the stage, has been lured back to Broadway by it. 


As a young girl pretending to be a young man Miss Hepburn swaggers 
about in doublet and hose, draws her sword with convincing ferocity, chal- 
lenges people in the Forest of Arden with manly bravado, gruffly disdains 
the advances of a love-smitten maid, and gracefully swoons at the sight of 
blood, looking lovely all the while. 


In the role of the lovelorn Orlando, alternately teased and cajoled by the 
disguised Rosalind, William Prince is a,handsome partner for Miss Hep- 
burn, and their final wedding scene has the lovely inevitability of a fairy 
tale’s happy-ever-after ending. 


< Katharine Hepburn as Rosalind 
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@ On January 24th, 1949, I was sitting in my office in 
Pall Mall, London, not thinking much ill of anyone, 
when Rudolph Bing came in to see me. Although he is 
now head man at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, he was at that time the Administrator of the 
fabulous Edinburgh Festival, which he had invented. 
Without wasting any time on the usual dissertations 
about the weather, he asked me at once whether | would 
like to produce a pair of plays at the Festival the follow- 
ing August. | am very fond of Edinburgh and had al- 
ways wanted to do something there, so I was quite 
excited—which keenness for negotiating reasons | was 
quick to suppress, so I negligently showed some slight 
interest and asked what sort of plays they wanted. 

“What about a new play by T. S. Eliot?” said Mr. 
Bing as casually as maybe. This really threw me, being 
a bit of an Eliot fan, and my excitement obliterating 
my tiny business sense, | practically shouted: “Yessir, 
when can I read it?” 

Mr. Bing then confessed that the author had only just 
started on it, but that I would have to give my as- 
sent right away, because the preliminary Festival pro- 
grammes which are sent to all parts of the world were 
about to be printed. He suggested I see Mr. E. Martin 
Browne who always directs all Eliot plays. 1 saw Mr. 
Browne, whom I had not met before, that same day and 
immediately took to him. He is a quick intellectual 
with a first-class brain, and | felt it in my bones that it 
would be a pleasure to work with him. It was and is. 

Martin Browne gave me about twenty pages of dia- 
logue to read. He confessed that it was all he had, and 
also that only a day or two previously the Old Vic had 
not wished to commit themselves to do the play on such 
slim evidence. Further, Mr. Eliot could not complete 
the play until June and we would have to start re- 
hearsals in mid-July. I read what I had and was so 
enraptured by the lovely quality of the writing that | 
threw all reason and sanity out of the window, bought 
the nine-tenths unwritten play, and definitely under- 
took to produce it at the Festival. 

Then followed some very stirring months. Bit by bit 
as they arrived, Martin Browne gave me pieces of the 
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by HENRY SHEREK 


ON GIVING A COCKTAIL PARTY 


*—# ALEC GUINNESS, whose portrayal of the myste- 
mous stranger is the acting highlight of the season. 







Quy gillette 


Celia Coplestone (Irene Worth) and Edward 


Chamberlayne (Robert Flemyng) conclude 
their faltering love affair with a sad toast. 





SOMEROE IE TD NLL BT TTY 






Irene Worth, Eileen Peel, Ernest Clark, and 
Cathleen Nesbitt: members of the brilliant 
English cast which producer Henry Sherek 
assembled for Mr. Eliot’s cocktail party. 































































































































play, which we discussed and upon which we then 
compiled voluminous notes. It is only fair to say that 
the bulk of these observations were made by Martin 
Browne, and that if amongst the dross Eliot found a 
tiny speck of gold, he was only too eager to avail him- 
self of the advice. 

I met T. S. Eliot for the first time at luncheon at 
Martin Browne’s apartment in London. Mrs. Browne 
had, to quote from “The Cocktail Party,” “concocted a 
toothsome meal”-~—which is quite difficult in ration- 
ridden England nowadays. 

T. S. Eliot, a spare rather stooping figure with an 
amazingly intellectual face, greeted me quietly without 
a word. We sat down to lunch and there was a horri- 
ble hiatus, As nobody seemed to have the least desire 
to say anything, I thought it was incumbent upon me 
as the most talkative man on two continents to say 
something. Knowing that Mr. Eliot, although of a fa- 
mous Boston family, was born in St. Louis, Missouri, | 
tried to break the ice which was by that time about a 
foot thick, by saying cheerfully, “Well, Mr. Eliot. You 
as a Missourian must feel very proud of having pre- 
sented the United States with its present President.” 
I then leaned back in my chair in anticipation of hear- 
ing the newest Nobel Prize winner answer in the attrac- 
tive Missouri drawl which | remembered from my 
youthful roamings to every State in the Union. 

Instead, I was rather startled to hear him reply in a 
rhyme and cadence typical of London’s Athenian Club: 
“As a matter of fact, we who come from the State of 
Missouri are perhaps just as proud of having produced 
Mark Twain.” As Mr. Eliot has been a British subject 
for many years | am sure that this observation did not 
hint at Republican sympathies, but rather that literary 
chaps like literary chaps. 

The meal proceeded with very little conversation. 
T. S. Eliot obviously had not looked forward to meet- 
ing a very large (physically) theatrical producer and 
was enjoying the meeting even less than he had antici- 
pated. The Brownes, as hosts, sturdily did their best, 
but we parted without much contact having been made 
between Eliot and me. 

I subsequently saw a great deal more of him, and his 
natural shyness slowly evaporated until one day it dis- 
appeared altogether and I found him a most cheerful 
and delightful companion. Very quick to see a joke, he 
is even quicker in telling one. 

The outstanding impression he gives is one of great 
humility, a deep feeling of doing right and an intellec- 
tual approach to the world’s problems which skips over 
the world’s man-made boundaries. He has a loathing of 
personal publicity which unfortunately seems to attract 
personal publicity; but this is not of his choosing. 

At the opening of the Edinburgh Festival we had a 
press-conference for him which-he obviously hated. 
Most of the world’s newspapers and magazines were 
represented and some pretty pertinent questions were 
fired at him, mostly by American reporters. The dress- 
rehearsal of his play was just about to begin and he 
seemed much keener on seeing it than in getting any 
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publicity for himself. When Time magazine’s corres- 
pondent asked him whether the wicked producer and 
director had asked him to make any changes (which is 
customary in play production) he did not reply, so | 
answered for him by telling them that of course every 
word of the play was his, but that he had been most 
coéperative and helpful. Rather to our surprise, our 
author suddenly said with a very whimsical smile: 
“Docile is the word; it was all most humiliating.” The 
reporter from Darmstadt thought he meant this seri- 
ously, but the more enlightened Westerners laughed 
quite a lot—for newspaper men. 

I did manage to get him onto the stage for a short 
speech after the Edinburgh opening. It was obviously 
the last thing he wanted to do and he only did it because 
he thought it would please the company and perhaps 
even me. Alec Guinness brought him on and introduced 
him to the audience. He was just about to speak when 
a photographer raced down to the front of the orchestra 
and blew a flashbulb right in his face. “Oh! My God,” 
he murmured; and the speech that followed was hardly 
a powerful oration. However, the audience seemed 
pleased to see him. But I did not ask him to make a 
speech when he came to the opening at Brighton, Eng- 
land, where we played just before leaving for New York. 

In my experience I have never known a company of 
actors and actresses to have such affection for their 
author as the members of “The Cocktail Party” have 
for T. S. Eliot. I have some difficulty in restraining 
them from murdering anyone who might make a de- 
rogatory remark about him. 

They also have a fanatical love of the play. I only 
produced the play for one week at Edinburgh because 
Alec Guinness had to start a film on the Monday fol- 
lowing the closure, but the rest of the company refused 
all other offers—and they had some much better ones— 
and most of them were workless for three months until, 
with the return of our dear Alec Guinness from his 
celluloid contortions, we could start again. In some 
cases this meant real hardships, and it was not even the 
attraction of the great wonder city of New York and its 
steaks that caused this devotion, because it was not until 
later that I arranged with Gilbert Miller that he bring 
us all over to your generously enfolding arms. 

There is quite a lot of nonsense spoken here about 
the wonderful London theatre audiences. It is with no 
desire to ingratiate myself that I say that we have never 
met more intelligent audiences anywhere. There is ab- 
solute silence in the theatre, the audience is obviously 
keyed up to respond with amazing quickness to every 
point in the play, and the cast goes to the theatre for 
each performance with an eagerness equal to that of the 
audience. 

| have produced many more plays in London than | 
have sent to New York, but I know where I would 
rather produce—and | am not thinking of dollars or 
even steaks. 


HELEN HAYES, who gives a masterful portrayal as 
the Southern heroine of *“The Wisteria Trees,”’ Joshua 
Logan’s new play based on **The Cherry Orchard.” 


photograph by halley erskine 
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Carson McCullers 


by CARSON McCULLERS 


Some observers, unable to fit “The 
Member of The Wedding” into any of the 
current play-molds, came to the 
conclusion that it wasn't 


a play but it was “art.” 







TheVision Shared 





@ | wonder why | accepted this assignment. The in- 
genuities of aesthetics have never been my problems. 
Flight, in itself, interests me and I am indifferent to 
salting the bird’s tail. Finding myself so awkwardly 
committed, | am reminded of a similar contretemps 
that happened in France three years ago. Soon after 
our arrival in Paris a charming gentleman came to see 
us and talked a good deal to me in French as rapid 
as a waterfall and equally intelligible to me. I under- 
stood nothing except that our caller wanted something 
rather urgently from me. So with amiability but little 
sense I spoke one of my few French words: “Qui.” 
The caller pumped my hand and bowed out saying, 
“Ah, bon! Ah, bon!” He came twice again and the mys- 
terious procedure was repeated. But things are strange 
in a new country and | didn’t trouble myself until the 
day a friend came to our hotel and asked what in the 
world I was up to now. She took from her purse a 
card and I read it ten times and fell on the bed. The 
card was a nicely printed invitation to La Salle Riche- 
lieu at the Sorbonne to hear Carson McCullers lecture 
on a comparison between modern French and Ameri- 
can literature. This was scheduled for the very next 
evening. My husband read the card and started pack- 
ing. I telephoned an old friend from the American 
Embassy and he came to us. He laughed and I cried 
and we all drank brandy for some hours. After ration- 
alization he said, “Since you obviously cannot lecture 
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in French at the Sorbonne tomorrow evening, try to 
think of what you can do?” I watched my husband 
packing, then I thought of a recently finished poem. Our 
friend, a former literary critic, heard the poem and 
thought that it would do. He wrote a little apology in 
French for me that began: “Je regrette beaucoup mais 
je ne parle pas Francais—” The next evening I went to 
La Salle Richelieu, said my poem and sat there on the 
platform, trying to look intelligent as two critics de- 
bated the aspects of the two literatures in a language 
I did not understand. 

1 should rather say a poem now than write on the 
subject: “What is a Play?” For, first, I doubt the 
wisdom of arbitrary qualifications when an art form 
is concerned; and, secondly, my creative life has done 
nothing to equip me for formal aesthetic evaluations. 
lor the writing of prose or poems—and I do not think 
there should be any immutable distinction between the 
two forms—this writing is a wandering creation. By 
that | mean that a given passage or paragraph draws 
astray the imagination with sensual allusions, nuances 
of feelings, vibrations of memory or desire. An aes- 
thetic criticism has an opposite function. The attention 
of the reader should not be encouraged to wander or 
day dream, but should be fixed with lucid extroversion, 
cerebral and finite. 

The function of the artist is to execute his own in- 
digenous vision, and having done that, to keep faith 
with this vision. (At the risk of sounding pontifical | 
use the words “artist” and “vision,” because of the 
sake of accuracy and to differentiate between the pro- 
fessional writers who are concerned with different 
aims.) Unfortunately it must be recognized that the 
artist is threatened by multiple pressures in the com- 
mercial world of publishers, producers, editors of mag- 
azines. The publisher says this character must not die 
and the book should end on an “up beat,” or the pro- 
ducer wants phony dramatics, or friends and onlook- 
ers suggest this or that alternative. The professional 
writer may accede to these demands and concentrate 
on the ball and the bleachers. But once a creative writer 
is convinced of his own intentions, he must protect his 
work from alien persuasion. It is often a solitary posi- 
tion. We are afraid when we feel ourselves alone. And 
there is another special fear that torments the creator 
when he is too long assailed. 

For the parallel function of a work of art is to be 
communicable. Of what value is a creation that can- 
not be shared? The vision that blazes in a madman’s 
eye is valueless to us. So when the artist finds a crea- 
tion rejected there is the fear that his own mind has 
retreated to a solitary uncommunicable state. 

I believe that this communication is often dependent 
on time, for it is difficult for the many to catch the 
tune of something new. I think of James Joyce’s long, 
embattled years against publishers, prudery, and finally 
international piracy. Or we can think of Proust’s Jovian 
patience and faith in the magnitude of his own labors. 
Sometimes communication comes too late for the part 
of the artist that is mortal. Poe died before he saw his 
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vision shared. Before retreating into his madness Nietz- 
sche cried out in a letter to Cosima Wagner, “If there 
were only two in the world to understand me!” For 
all arti8ts realize that the vision is valueless unless it 
can be shared. 

At the same time, any form of art can only develop 
by means of single mutations by individual creators. 
If only traditional conventions are used an art will die, 
and the widening of an art form is bound to seem 
strange at first, and awkward. Any growing thing must 
go through awkward stages. The creator who is mis- 
understood because of his breach of convention may 
say to himself, “I seem strange to you, but anyway | 
am alive.” 

It seemed to me after my first experiences that 
the theatre was the most pragmatic of all art media, 
The first question of ordinary producers is: “Will it 
get across on Broadway?” The merit of a play is a 
secondary consideration and they shy from any play 
whose formula has not been proved a number of times. 

“The Member of the Wedding” is unconventional 
because it is not a literal kind of play. It is an inward 
play and the conflicts are inward conflicts. The antago- 
nist is not personified, but is a human condition of life; 
the sense of moral isolation. In this respect “The Mem- 
ber of the Wedding” has an affinity with classical 
plays—which we are not used to in the modern theatre 
where the protagonist and antagonist are present in 
palpable conflict on the stage. The play has other ab- 
stract values; it is concerned with the weight of time, 
the hazard of human existence, bolts of chance. The 
reaction of the characters to these abstract phenomena 
projects the movement of the play. Some observers 
who failed to apprehend this modus operandi felt the 
play to be fragmentary because they did not account 
for this aesthetic concept. 

This design was intuitive. Each creative work is de- 
termined by its own chemistry; the artist can only pre- 
cipitate the inherent reactions if he approached the 
work subjectively. I must say I did not realize the 
proper dimensions of this play, the values of the un- 
seen qualities involved, until the work had taken on its 
own life. An uncanny aspect of creation is that the artist 
approaches his destiny (or the destiny of his work) 
circuitously and only when the chemistry is sufficiently 
advanced does he realize the dimension of his work. | 
know that was my experience in writing “The Member 
of the Wedding.” 

I foresaw that this play had also another problem as 
a lyric tragi-comedy. The funniness and the grief are 
often co-existent in a single line and I did not know 
how an audience would respond to this. But Ethel 
Waters, Julie Harris, and Brandon de Wilde, under 
the superb direction of Harold Clurman, brought to 
their fugue-like parts a dazzling precision and harmony. 

Some observers have wondered if any drama as un- 
conventional as this should be called a play. I cannot 
comment on that. I only know that “The Member of 
the Wedding” is a vision that a number of artists have 
realized with fidelity and love. 
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@ “In view of the bloody and dark period in which I 
am writing, a period when reason is misused and more 
and more mistrusted, I believe the plot of ‘Hamlet’ can 
be read this way. It is an age of warfare. Hamlet’s 
father, king of Denmark, has slain the king of Norway 
in a victorious war of aggression. While the latter's 
son, Fortinbras, prepares for another war, the Danish 
king is also slain—by his brother. The brothers of the 
slain kings, now kings themselves, avoid war by hav- 
ing Norwegian troops cross Danish territory for a war 
of aggression against Poland. But at this point young 
Hamlet is called upon by the ghost of his warlike father 
to avenge the foul deed done to him. After some hesi- 
tation about repaying one bloody deed with another, 
almost deciding to go into exile, he meets young Fort- 
inbras on the coast; the latter is on his way to Poland 
with his troops. Overwhelmed by the warlike example, 
Hamlet turns back and in a barbaric mélée brings 
about the death of his uncle, his mother, and himself, 
leaving Denmark to the Norwegian. Throughout these 
events the young man—young but already corpulent 

is seen making quite inadequate use of the new reason 
which he has learned at the University of Wittenberg. 
In the feudal enterprises to which he has returned, rea- 
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by ERIC BENTLEY 


HE 
ACTOR 


THINKER | 


wt Jean Louis Barrault 


son is at cross-purposes with him. Practice is unreason- 
able; his reason is unpractical. He falls: a tragic vic- 
tim of the contradiction between such reason and such 
actions.” 

ee * ” * * 

“He is the hero of the Renaissance. The hero of 
doubt, of a higher hesitation; he who is tired of me- 
diocre life; he whom meanness tortures; he who is 
scrupulous, who brings all in question. He is chaste, 
pure, admirable, fascinating—Richard II, Henry VI 
and, last, Hamlet. . . . Paradise lost once again. The 
paradise of Faith is lost, Faith is exhausted. All is 
brought into question. It is the drama of belief; it is 
trial by doubt. But Shakespeare’s hero preserves a 
chaste nature, a scrupulous intelligence, a noble heart; 
his soul remains pure. And, arriving at the brink of 
action, here he is, discussing the necessity of action, for 
manners are corrupt and one has come to an impasse. 
To act is to encourage mediocrity, greed, injustice. 

. . How then can one continue to act and not stain 
one’s soul? Thus the whole question is here: ‘Howso- 
ever thou pursuest this act, taint not thy mind.’ Taint 
not thy mind. That’s the problem. . . . Then appears 
the weariness with living, the tendency to suicide (in- 
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dividual or collective, the tendency is the same) the 
melancholy or furious acceptance of despair. . . . But, 
on the other side of the greatest despair the very depths 
of his soul re-emerge intact; it is then that the Shake- 
spearian hero, though a temporal victim, wins his meta- 
physical victory. . . . His soul has remained pure. . . . 
Suicide itself has been impossible. True, he has let him- 
self die with a sort of relief, but he has had a glimpse 
of grace, of the solution; he prophesies the advent of 
action in the new faith. The trial by doubt is over; one 
has passed by the void; one starts out again: one is 
truly reborn. He has sacrificed himself with the most 
lucid intelligence, perhaps the most complete that has 
ever existed, he has served as our martyr-guide in the 
most desolating labyrinths of doubt: in order to have 
us perceive in the end the renewed and primitive sen- 
sation of faith.” 


The first of the above passages is from Brecht’s 
“Little Organum for the Theatre.” The second is from 
Jean-Lonis Barrault’s “A Propos de Shakespeare et du 
théatre.” I quote them not to show that “Hamlet” is 
all things to all men, but to show that it is rather pre- 
cisely opposite things to two types of modern men- 
the first type, materialist and collectivist; the second, 
religious and individualist. It will be noted that Brecht 
considers the events a challenge and the intellect of 
Hamlet inadequate to meet it, while Barrault considers 
the events disgusting and Hamlet too intellectual to 
lower himself to them. Brecht asks whether Hamlet can 
master the situation that confronts him. Barrault asks 
whether he can keep himself pure despite the situation 
that confronts him. Both, as interpreters of Shake- 
speare, are extremists. They pull Shakespeare in their 
own direction. They even do violence to facts. (It is 
not quite true that Hamlet turns back on seeing Fortin- 
bras; he sets sail for England. It is not true that Rich- 
ard II is chaste; it is intimated that he has homosexual 
relations with Bushy, Bagot, and Greene.) We live in 
a doctrinaire age. 

From time to time I have set forward, as I under- 
stand them, the doctrines of Brecht insofar as they con- 
cern theatre. In trying to do the same by Jean-Louis 
Barrault | am faced with the difficulty, for which Bar- 
rault can hardly be blamed, that he is not primarily a 
writer. It is his performances and not his publications 
that claim our first attention, and one should judge the 
former independently of the latter. However, Barrault 
has now published two books—“A Propos de Shake- 
speare et du théatre” (Editions de la Parade) and “Re- 
fléxions sur le théatre” (Jacques Vautrain)—and is 
therefore asking us to judge him as a thinker as surely 
as a critic who played Hamlet would be asking us to 
judge him as an actor. 

Barrault, we have seen already, is a thinker of the 
opposite camp from Brecht. As a theorist he adheres 
to that magical view of the theatre which I discussed 
last month. He finds theatre precisely where Brecht 
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asks us not to find it. While Brecht tries to reduce the 
degree of illusion and “identification” by putting the 
action (as it were) in the third person and the past 
tense, Barrault sees the essence of theatre in its use of 
the first person and the present tense. The present 
tense: “In masterpieces,” he writes, “the present is 
caught, and it is in this instant that the masterpiece 
disengages a magical presence.” The first person: Bar- 
rault compares the actor to a child identifying himself 
with external nature (a tree, the wind). He finds this 
animism at the root of theatre, and is thus led away 
from the social conception of the art to a pantheistic. 
metaphysical, religious conception. Hence the language 
of Barrault’s theatrical writing is romantic, magnilo- 
quent, in the manner of Gordon Craig. As a philoso- 
pher he hesitates, one might say, between estheticism 
and religion. In the passage on “Hamlet” quoted above, 
you are not sure if this is a religionist tactfully keeping 
his faith in the background or an esthete exploiting the 
vocabulary of religion. Barrault, as we are often told, 
is the heir of Jacques Copeau. 

Brecht is an artist with a definite view of life; he 
knows it and is committed to it. Barrault’s view of life 
is not so definite: he is not so sharply aware of its na- 
ture, and cannot therefore be very fully committed to 
it. Comparison between the two men should not there- 
fore be pushed very far. It is better to see Barrault 
against his own background. You may judge what this 
is by reading him and by reading the men he quotes— 
by reading what one might call the French theatrical 
intelligentsia. This latter category, like all such, in- 
volves a simplification of the facts, yet we do find a 
surprising uniformity of tone on the higher levels of 
French writing about theatre—a tone, moreover, quite 
distinct from any other that is familiar to us (unless 
we are readers of Craig). A lofty tone, of a loftiness 
very deliberate and self-conscious. A ceremonious tone. 
A pretentious tone. Hear the French theatre-man linger 
on the long vowels of the words “pure” and “austére” 
and you catch the flavor of a whole outlook. 

Pretentiousness is, | suppose, the price paid for hav- 
ing even legitimate pretensions. A certain public was 
prepared to accept the art of Copeau and his successors 
at a certain price. If it was to give up commercialism 
it must be repayed in kudos: as exchanges go, this was 
not a bad one. You pay the price, and in return Paris 
affords you more serious theatre than any other capital. 
You accept the bargain as a good one—except possibly 
when you review the books that stem from it. Here the 
achievements of the stage are not revealed; it is preten- 
tious language that parades in the theatre of our minds. 

The importance of my point here could not be fully 
driven home without an examination of modern French 
culture generally. For especially those of us who love 
France have to see some of the unfortunate positions 
into which the French intelligentsia, the whole edu- 
cated class, has been led. This class suffers from a su- 
periority complex. It is the “master race” of the cul- 
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tural world. Your French intellectual does not need to 
know other languages, but he will consider you civil- 
ized in the degree to which you speak French. He need 
not go anywhere, because everybody else comes to him. 
Consequently, if provincialism is being cut off from the 
world, Paris is more provincial than Buenos Aires. 
Snobbery and superciliousness impose their limitations 
even on people who, personally, are far from snobbish 
and supercilious. 

The background is relevant in considering the eccen- 
tricities of the critic Barrault. Glance at his books and 
you can hardly fail to note the symptoms of haute cou- 
ture. Both books are limited editions on deluxe paper. 
The “Refléxions” contains illustrations by eleven art- 
ists, but, since all are of the same ambience, unity of 
tone is not impaired. It is a tone of good taste, charm, 
delicate wit, mannered melancholy. Barrault tells us 
that the late Christian Bérard is the very symbol of his 
whole theatrical enterprise. The remark is just. Bérard 
was a fine artist, but utterly one-sided. No one could 
dress a woman more handsomely than he, but he took 
every play and the stage itself for a woman. I should 
not like to align myself with stern Marxists condemn- 
ing Bérard (and Barrault with him) for decadence, 
but I should see their point. In the theatre of Barrault, 
as he himself presents it in print, are apparent all the 
limitations of a certain period, a certain class, and a 
certain group. 

As a critic Barrault is of course very limited—not 
because the words do not come, but because they come 
all too plentifully. Words, words, words. There is much 
in his books that should by all means have been writ- 
ten, but which should not have been published; it be- 
longs to the private notebook of a charming person 
and a genius of another art. It is effervescence which 
has subsided before reaching the reader. 

A large part of “A Propos de Shakespeare” is lec- 
ture material. The original audience was no doubt de- 
lighted simply to see and hear M. Barrault, to find that 
he can compose sentences, and sentences on a high level 
of discourse, to find that he reads the best of books 
and quotes Valéry; since Barrault concluded by read- 
ing a scene or two from “Hamlet,” the performances 
must have been memorable. The mere text—now of- 
fered to us by his publishers—is the shell without 
the nut. 

To an effusive manner and an affected style Barrault 
adds a couple of bad habits: the habit of meaningless 
eulogy and the habit of pointless classification. One 
searches in vain through the two volumes for insight 
into particular works of art. When Barrault dislikes 
something, he shies away from it. When he likes some- 
thing, he bubbles over with joy and places it in a gen- 
eral category. Barrault’s eulogies really say nothing but 
How Wonderful. Many pages of his commentary on 
Shakespeare and other authors down to Claudel really 
say no more than that. Even when a little more is being 
said, the style can be a kind of shadow-boxing, all 
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waste motion. For example: 
“It is no less true that when we are too exhausted 
from seeking out the rare, Shakespeare is our 
great helper back to life: he helps us find our 
place, revives our heart, and makes us see the hu- 
man again. 
But, you will say, you have in your patrimony 
another man in whom taste and genius agree, and 
in whom, as with Shakespeare, the scale comes 
down on the side of fecundity and force, on the 
side of life: 
This is Moliére. 
Why do you prefer Shakespeare to him? I do not 
prefer Shakespeare to Moliére. Moliére is our- 
selves. From our birth . . .” 
It might be said that Barrault starts a new paragraph 
every time he does not have a new idea, which, on oc- 
casion, is many times per page. 

Then there are the classifications. They are often 
those of the schoolroom: 

“Tt is no less true that in an international contest 

they would give to Racine the prize for taste and 

to Shakespeare the prize for abundance.” 
Not seldom Barrault exercises a playful, eccentric 
fancy in diagrams. He forms wings on the page with 
the titles of his five favorite books on theatre. In one 
chapter, encouraged by Artaud, he indulges in an orgy 
of columns and lists. Often starting a new paragraph 
with every sentence, underlining words as furiously as 
Queen Victoria, using block capitals and italics and 
dashes and exclamation marks for much more than 
they are worth, the actor as thinker helplessly tries to 
make shift with a mere book, where what he would 
prefer is the physical presence, the gesture, the vocal 
inflection. 

None the less, when all these reservations have been 
made, Barrault is a man to read as well as see. If most 
actors should be warned away from writing, there are 
others—of whom Barrault is one—from whom we de- 
mand, sooner or later, a statement of policy, a confes- 
sion of faith. These are the actor-directors, or at least 
those actor-directors who manage to stand for some- 
thing. True, what they stand for has above all to be 
clear on the stage itself, but we also benefit from an 
attempt at verbal definition—Stanislavski’s, Rein- 
hardt’s, or Copeau’s. By his achievement onstage, Bar- 
rault has placed himself on the level of great predeces- 
sors; it is fair enough that he, like them, should try to 
explain himself. 

If we do not find real criticism in his books, we do 
find autobiography and a surprising number of ideas. 
In the autobiography, probably the most revealing—as 
well as the amusing—portion consists of anecdotes. 
Justice can scarcely be done here to Barrault the ra- 
conteur. Suffice it that the “Refléxions” enable one to 
grasp Barrault’s career from 1931 to 1949 pretty much 
as a whole—if one can read between the lines of such 
half-phoney diagrams as this: 








Dullin Artaud Granval 
THE EARTH THE SUN THE MOON 
birth trial by force sentiment 
body spirit soul 
purity truth virtue 
the pioneer the prophet the artist 


The book makes it clear that just as important in Bar- 
rault’s life as Dullin, Artaud, and Granval, was the 
mime Etienne Decroux, who doesn’t happen to fit into 
the diagrammatic scheme. From Dullin, Barrault learnt 
the whole craft of theatre and acquired the right respect 
for his art. From Decroux, he learnt the art of panto- 
mime, of which he has become the most celebrated 
exponent now living. Artaud gave him a lot of ideas 
(some of which seem to me untrue) and made him, so 
to speak, a member of the avant-garde. Granval, of the 
Comédie-Frangaise, showed him that avant-garde ideas 
are not enough. 

One of the most interesting things in Barrault’s book 
is his awareness of the conflicting pressures of French 
culture and his determination to retain, if possible, 
what he has learnt both from the avant-garde and from 
the academic tradition. He does not despise the latter. 

“When I became a member of the Comédie-Fran- 
caise I noticed to what extent Granval was the rep- 
resentative of the illustrious house. This ‘house,’ 
as one calls it, which was born of the marriage of 
the traditional spirit coming from the Hétel de 
Bourgogne and the modern spirit brought by 
Moliére’s troop. Granval was the very example of 
the great tradition in profound accord with the 
spirit of the avant-garde. Of these two apparently 
opposed tendencies, Granval managed to make a 
synthesis. My ambition henceforward was also di- 
rected towards this synthesis. . . .” 
Which is something to remember when we hear Bar- 
rault condemned for not devoting himself wholly to 
avant-garde work. It is not a matter of compromise 
with commercialism. The academic tradition is not 
commercial. It is a matter of professional standards. 
Speaking of his production of “Le Soulier de Satin” 
at the Comédie, Barrault writes: “this admirable troop 
showed in the work a docility which one finds only in 
great professionals.” Anyone who has worked with un- 
docile amateurs or ungreat professionals will feel the 
force of the statement. 

Barrault’s sanity here is matched by the sanity of 
his conception of drama: an art in which the actor 
serves the author and in which the other theatre arts 
and artists serve the actor. It is not a startling view— 
but it is different from the fashionable one that drama 
is a combination of all the arts on an equal footing. 
In my opinion it is a true theory; and it is certainly 
the theory of Barrault’s practice. That is why one can 
underline Barrault’s written presentation of it and pass 
lightly over his more shocking avowals and revelations 
—such as: that he apparently has no means of discov- 
ering an important author (Cervantes, Hamsun, Faulk- 
ner) except when someone, usually a famous person- 
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age, puts the book in his hands; that he can profess 
general ignorance, yet roundly call Artaud’s book “in. 
contestably the most important thing written on thea- 
tre in the twentieth century”; that he places Artaud and 
Craig on the level of Aristotle and Corneille. 

In addition to being.a self-portrait, the “Refléxions” 
is strewn with ideas, not all of which are of the plati- 
tudinous sort cited above. The idea of Poetic Realism, 
as defined by Barrault, is well worth taking issue with. 
Barrault follows Artaud in believing that the theatre 
may be extremely physical, provided that at some point 
the physical take a fantastic leap into the metaphysical. 
He praises Laurence Olivier for painting blood on his 
feet in “Lear,” because thus the actor is released from’ 
all further obligations to reality: he can just play the 
poetry: 

“This realistic note enables the actor precisely not 
to play the realism of the situation and liberates 
him poetically. In pushing realism to its extreme 
poetry frees itself.” 
The conception of poetry here implied is the dubious 
one of popular parlance, and, indeed, Barrault defines 
the poetic world as “the world of the waking dream.” 

Another idea to quarrel with is that of modern mime 
as against the older pantomime. The latter we know 
from the silent movies: the actors consciously use ges- 
ture as a substitute for words, a sort of deaf-and-dumb 
language. The technique, as Barrault observes, is ap- 
propriate to comedy. He adds that modern mime is to 
be gesture without language—i.e. having no reference 
to language—and that its destiny is the exploration of 
the tragic. Is this convincing? Barrault is ready of 
course with definitions of the tragic. But what can be 
done about it with mime alone? Such efforts in this 
direction as I have seen in various parts of France and 
Italy lose themselves—as one would expect—in a mi- 
asma of false poetry. Barrault, I should say, must either 
be content to incorporate mime in the drama or must 
return to the comic pantomime which he regards as 
old-fashioned. The fact is that most of the tragic (i.e. 
romantic) mime that one sees is old-fashioned at the 
first appearance, whereas Chaplin’s “Shoulder Arms” 
is still as fresh as the day it was made. 

Many ideas remain to be discussed. There is Did- 
erot’s paradox from which Barrault proceeds to the 
double nature of the actor and of man. There is “drama 
as the art of justice”; an idea by which Barrault brings 
himself a little closer to a “social” theatre (though why 
he thinks other writers less interested in justice than 
playwrights are is not made clear). There is the idea 
of éloignement or dépaysement, in which Barrault ap- 
proaches from the individualist side the Brechtian idea 
of alienation. Many ideas: and one does not know if 
they come together into a coherent philosophy of thea- 
tre. But if my comments leave an unfavorable impres- 
sion of the critic Barrault, let me repeat that he has to 
be read. Most writing by actors is the merest rubbish 
in comparison. Barrault must be taken seriously—even 
as a thinker. 
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SURPRISE PERFORMANCE . . . Shirley Booth, usually cast for comedy, gives a heart- 
Photograph by richard avedon 


breakingly tender portrayal of Lola, the sleppy wife in ‘“‘Come Back, Little Sheba.” 
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GEORGES BRAQUE 
AND THE 
TARTUFFE 
TRADITION 


Paris, March, 1950 


by RODERICK MacARTHUR 
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Braque’s rendering (left) and the completed set for 
**Tartuffe”’ emphasize the small size of the Théatre 
Athénée stage. The rear flat represents Louis XTV 
tapestry in two shades of dull grey. A single chair, left 
of the door, is the only touch of light *‘Braque” yellow. 
Because there is no room behind the center door for a 
wall, Braque used a dark curtain to convey depth. 


Georges Braque, great figure of modern art, whose 
first attempt at theatrical design was severely criticized 
for its manifold departures from traditionalism. 


@ With the same controlled determination found in his 
painting, Georges Braque stepped into the French thea- 
tre this season and delivered such a body-blow to its 
traditions that critics and public are still reeling from 
the shock. 

He had never worked on a play before and had never 
seen this one—Moliére’s seventeenth-century satire 
“Tartuffe”’—but Louis Jouvet wanted an “untradi- 
tional” set and costumes for his untraditional produc- 
tion. Braque gave him a murky, bare interior, striped 
dresses, and together the critics rewarded them with 
the loudest, longest blast of denunciation we’ve heard 
here for years. 

“It’s not Braque,” said the art critics. “Where are 
the light, subtle colors?” And what’s worse, cried the 
theatre critics, “It’s not theatre!” 

“Tartuffe” is a comedy, they said; comedy must be 


“ 


played in a bright, light-colored room, . not in a 
tomb. . . . In three hundred years no one has ever 
seen such a mournful “Tartuffe.’” Antoine in his day 
broke tradition by using five sets instead of one, but 
at least they were ornamented and well lighted. The 
Comédie Frangaise does it every year, but it’s straight 
Louis XIV, sculptured wall mouldings, framed doors, 
and matching furniture. Striped dresses, not typical of 
the period, are saved for the Directoire. 

I knew Braque usually has an answer—he once said, 
“we must not imitate what we want to create”—and 
went to get it. He was working in the clean, airy studio 
of his modern house. I had expected an elderly artist 
of sixty-eight, but instead met an active workman look- 
ing fifty or less—cleun blue denim pants and jacket, 
plentiful white hair cut short, the easy assurance of a 
workman who knows his craft. 

“I’m a painter and I'll stay a painter,” he said. 
“Theatre designing is all right, but I’ll never do it again. 
It takes too much time.” He’d only done it once before, 
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Louis Jouvet, in the black costume of Tartuffe, Mo- 
liere’s sanctimonious hypocrite. Braque intended to 
dress Tartuffe with more ecclesiastical austerity, but, 
at Jouvet’s request, he supplied lace cuffs, a velvet tie, 
e flowing cape, and a large hat. 


for a ballet twenty-eight years ago. 

He was finishing another of the strongly-controlled 
paintings in “light, subtle colors” so unlike his set. 
| asked him about the difference. 

“Did they think I was going to paint a picture . . .” 
He laid aside his brushes and sat down to talk. 

. Or design a set for a play? A set isn’t a paint- 
ing; it’s a frame.” 

| asked about an engraving of the 1669 production 
which most designers study religiously. 

“Yes, I’ve seen it,” he said, “but I didn’t let it bother 
me. Why should I? I’m not a seventeenth-century de- 
signer; | live in the twentieth century and did a set 
for a twentieth-century audience. You don’t play Mo- 
zart the way Mozart did; why play Moliére the way 
Moliére did?” 

| asked why he left one door unmarked in the wall. 

“It’s only used once,” he answered, “and there wasn’t 
much room. It’s a secret place anyway. Damis uses 
it to eavesdrop on Tartuffe. We know it’s there in the 
beginning, though, because Orgon looks inside.” 

He disdained my ready-made cigarettes and rolled 
one of his own. “We knew the critics would howl,” he 
said smiling. “I guess they don’t see Jouvet was trying 
to show how profound this comedy is. After three cen- 
turies I don’t think you have to point up the comic 
part any more.” 

Why the striped dresses, I asked. 

Braque said they might not be typical, but were worn 
under Louis XIV. “They’re sort of housedresses, not for 
going out,” he explained. “Intimate clothes, I thought, 
would encourage Tartuffe to make advances to his 
friend’s wife. Anyway the stripes went well with the 
corsets. They accentuate the pinched waists and femi- 
nine forms of Elmire and Mariane. Both women have 
to be seductive. Tartuffe is attracted by one, and Val- 
ére, the suitor, is in love with the other.” 
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The servant, Dorine, played oy Gabrielle Dorziat, wears 
a yellow and brown dress with the lowest neckline of 
any costume in the play: justifying Tartuffe’s famous 
line—‘**Take this handkerchief . . . Cover that breast 
which I do not wish to see. 


be] 





Monique Melinaud’s costume as Elmire is one of the 
striped creations to which the critics took such vehement 
exception. Braque used stripes to suggest informality and 
to accentuate the corseted figures. He supervised the fit- 
tings himself and said that the women didn’t complain 
*‘once they looked in the mirror.” 


I asked how he’d gone about the job. Where did he 
start? 

Braque smiled. “Well, I started with three walls. . . ” 

And then? 

“Then I let myself go and did the room the way 
I imagined it. For the costumes I took a quick look at 
seventeenth-century clothes and then went ahead on 
my own. I wasn’t trying to be an historian; I just 
wanted to dress them in character.” 

Still, I said, there must have been many practical 
considerations. 














The young suitor, Valere, played by Jean For the last acts Elmire wears this blue gown. 
Speaking of his sketch, Braque decided: ‘**The 
dress will have to be mussed up more. It 


doesn’t look natural yet.’ His original lines 


with silver embroidery 
wig. Braque explains: “*I had to deck him out 
. . The lover naturally comes dressed up.” 


and the most elegant 





were altered in execution by Irene Karinska. 



























Young Mariane, played by the beautiful Dom- 
inique Blanchar, is dressed in grey with con- 
verging blue stripes. The pinched waist is 
achieved by a tight seventeenth-century corset. 
































In the last minutes of the 
the back wall 
moved and the dark curtain 
parts to reveal an unortho- 


























which Braque did not design. 
Critics called this innovation 
- a nightmare.”’ 











**Horrible . . 








“Of course there were,” he said, “but they all came 
later. We made changes during the fittings and so on, 
but the first thing was imagination.” The whole job 
had taken a month, working off and on. 

What about the general criticism objecting that such 
a somber setting isn’t fit for comedy in any period? 

“Bright lights and colors don’t make a comedy,” 
said Braque, “and if they want it historic, they might 
remember Moliére played “Tartuffe’ by candlelight. 
I don’t mean that’s why I made it dark, though.” 

So far I’d learned the job wasn’t based on theatre 
tradition or on history. It wasn’t based on Braque’s 
painting or on practicality. Then what was it based on? 

“That’s simple,” he said. “The text. I’ve always liked 
“Tartuffe, and naturally I’ve read it many times. Mo- 
liére never described the set, but in the beginning of 
the third act, Dorine says, ‘Madame is coming to this 
salle basse.’ That’s at ground level or below and 
wouldn't be very sunny. It’s not a bright drawing 
room; it’s an intimate place where family confidences 
are exchanged. Tartuffe is the greatest hypocrite in 
French literature. He’s worried about appearances, and 
he would never have tried to seduce his friend’s wife 
in a bright, central room with lots of doors and peo- 
ple going in and out.” 

Braque picked up his brushes. “Moliére’s play is a 
work of art, but the same art, the same light, is bound 
to have a different effect on different people in different 
centuries.” He stood up to go back to work. “We 
weren't making a museum piece. That’s not art.” 

Maybe Braque is right. At any rate the public filled 
the house for twenty performances before Jouvet left 
with his troupe to keep engagements in Brussels. And 
they’re reopening “Tartuffe” in September for what 
they expect to be a long, long run. 
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Eleanora Duse 


Ellen Terry 


Sarah Bernhardt P 


@ To admit remembering Bernhardt, Terry, and Duse 
exposes one, I find, first to skepticism, then to unflat- 
tering conjectures on one’s age; yet, as Bernhardt died 
in °23, Duse in ’24 and Ellen Terry in °28, it is not 
really necessary to be senile to have seen all three, if 
not “in their prime,” at least while it was possible to 
work out some serviceable comparison between the 
three styles of acting they represented, and to draw 
one’s personal conclusion as to which actress most com- 
pletely embodied the description applied to all three: 
immortal Bernhardt, immortal Terry, immortal Duse! 
Let me emphasize the word “personal” in the fore- 
going sentence, because some of my own conclusions 
will certainly be regarded as heresy, and all are open 
to challenge. 

When one is very young and filled with ambition, a 
visit to the theatre means something more than the 
rapture or distinction of seeing a famous artiste. Crazy, 
myself, to be an actress, I learned very early in my 
theatre-going career to hold emotion in check so as to 
better observe the elements that go to make up “great” 
acting. I analyzed them as best I could and wrote them 
down, and it is on those notes I am relying for the 
present observations. For example—that, while I 
learned much from Ellen Terry and something from 
Duse, the things I learned from Bernhardt were mainly 
the things to avoid. 

It was in November, 1912, that I saw Bernhardt for 
the first time, in a “starring” matinee: the death scene 
from “La Dame aux Camélias,” a scene from “Lucrece 
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by MARGUERITE STEEN 


A glimpse of Bernhardt, Terry and Duse 


in the days when a younger theatre generation 


looked to them for good and bad 
examples of flamboyant acting. 


Borgia,” and a trivial one-act called “Une Nuit de Noel” 
made up the mixed bill. 1 knew Theodore de Banville’s 
description of her “face of a nereid, evoking the pearly 
shell of the ocean,” and of the “incarnadined and deli- 
cate lips opening on a dazzling and fierce array of 
white teeth.” I was prepared for all that. | was not pre- 
pared for the infamous white mask, for the mop of 
unruly hair pushed down towards eyes that resembled 
holes burned into a sheet of paper, for the torrent of 
words imperfectly articulated, or the husky monotone 
of the famous “voix d’or.” With all these I became 
familiar in “Les Cathédrales,” in “Jeanne Doré,” “Ath- 
alie,” and “Daniel”—the productions of her last decade 
—yet never managed to take them for granted. These, 
the externals, dominated every part I saw Bernhardt 
play over the next ten years. 

In such parts as Phédre and Fédora, both of which 
at the time of which I speak she had left out of her 
repertoire, Bernhardt must have been unapproachable; 
but even her partisans must allow that her range of 
“greatness” was a limited one, in that it called for arti- 
ficiality, extravagance, and violence—all of which, in 
my day, were on the wane. It is typical of the astig- 
matic public vision that her international reputation 
was largely based on “La Dame aux Camélias,” a role 
for which she was temperamentally and technically un- 
fitted. There was in the Bernhardt no sirain of tender- 
ness, none of the delicate sensibility with which, after 
her death, the young and beautiful Rachel Behrendt 
infused the part—helping me to crystallize the impres- 
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sions I had formed over a number of years of her 
great predecessor. 

Launched on her role, Bernhardt was Venus toute 
a sa proie attachée; yet her death-bed scenes were elab- 
orate “designs for dying” rather than a direct appeal 
to the emotions. She was apt rather to chill her audi- 
ences than to draw tears from them—and here, of 
course, I speak of the Nordic, or semi-Anglicized, au- 
diences which are less responsive to the baroque in 
acting than those of her own nationality. 

Yet who in their senses would deny that Sarah Bern- 
hardt was a “great” actress? She was more than great, 
she was immense . . . in her day—a day less sophisti- 
cated than our own, when the circus turn which La 
Grande Sarah made of herself, both in and out of the 
theatre, is apt to be discredited. Yet in some way, all 
that mummery—the famous coffin in which (inaccu- 
rately, for Sarah was a great sybarite) she was said to 
sleep, the snakes and tigers, the sculptor’s smock, and, 
let’s face it, the rather mediocre sculpture—helped to 
make the Bernhardt what she was: a living embodi- 
ment of the theatre of her time, when people went to 
the theatre not to think deeply or to indulge anaemic 
and complicated emotions, but to be shocked by the 
impact of a tremendous personality. By the time I saw 
her she was often guilty of saving herself up for the 
“big moments,” of mumbling her way through the pre- 
liminaries or through scenes which, through repetition, 
had become stale to her; yet when the time came she 
would suddenly spread her wings and soar away, like 
an eagle, above the heads of her bewildered audience. 

It is perhaps interesting that this great actress, from 
whom as I have already said I learned nothing but the 
things to avoid, was the only one of the three who had 
a classic training (the Conservatoire) and who, not con- 
tent with her work in the theatre, “practiced” cease- 
lessly to the end of her life. How much of the artificial 
result was due to this preoccupation with a technique 
which most artists of the theatre take for granted once 
they have “arrived,” might furnish profitable grounds 
for discussion. Both Terry and Duse graduated from 
the hardest of all schools, the fit-up, the little road- 
company; one—the Duse—knew bitter poverty. Could 
it be that Bernhardt’s ignorance of all that aspect of 
life had something to do with the essential unreality of 
her interpretations, her bias towards the exotic, and 
her choice always of roles that displayed the actress 
rather than the humanist? 

Both Terry and Duse had this great underlying qual- 
ity of humanism, romanticized by the former and tran- 
scendentalized by the latter, which set them apart from 
the category in which Sarah Bernhardt belonged, a 
category concerned only with the dramatic (or melo- 
dramatic) unities and bearing little or no relation to 
the orthodox (i.e. non-theatrical) world. This, to my 
mind, is what confines the Bernhardt to her period and 
limits the range of her greatness. 

It is significant that while the French and the Italian 
actresses were, respectively, “la” Bernhardt and “la” 
Duse to their contemporaries, no one ever spoke of 
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“the” Terry (as they spoke, for example, of “the” Sid. 
dons), save in her bounding youth. There was never 
that impersonality in the art of Ellen Terry which com- 
mands the distinguishing adjective. 

I knew her so well, was so familiar with her every 
thought and mental attitude, that I find it difficult to 
condense or to summarize, as I can with the others, 
The critics of her day did her so ill a service in lyri- 
cizing her every appearance that one does not blame 
the rising generation for its skepticism regarding her 
genuine greatness. I, myself, at seventeen wrote of her, 
“she is like Ha! ha! la belle jaune giroflée”—a descrip- 
tion which held good to the end; I could add my lyrics, 
but I would rather say: I learned from Ellen Terry 
how to move, how to be still; how to speak, how to be 
silent; how to look, how to laugh, how to weep; and, 
knowing these things, how to agonize because the 
golden touch was not in me which in Ellen translated 
all these commonplaces of the art of acting into a series 
of little miracles that fools ran together and called the 
“sweetness” of Ellen Terry! It was truly a damnable 
description of one so robust, so warm, so earthy—be- 
neath the Pre-Raphaelite glaze she was obliged in many 
of her roles to run over the rich material of her own 
conception, and to the end of her days she resented it. 
It was, perhaps, her misfortune (from the angle of pos- 
terity) to be completely beautiful, because beauty too 
readily attracts a public willing to surrender its intel- 
lectual judgment to the emotions evoked by its idol. 

The reputation of Ellen Terry is based not on her 
Olivias, Nance Oldfields, Margarets, and other claptrap 
served by an astute management for the flattery of the 
masses, but on her Shakespearian characters. It is gen- 
erally accepted that she was the Beatrice, the Ophelia 
and the Portia (the only one who ever made the non- 
sense of the trial scene credible), not of her day, but 
of all days. Incidentally she is the only actress who, in 
her autobiography, has left a record clear and con- 
structive enough to be of value to every aspirant to the 
stage. It was she who said that any part, naturally writ- 
ten, should be within the range of any young woman 
calling herself an actress; who made up for her lack 
of “weight,” as Lady Macbeth, in nervous tension; and 
for her irreparable grace, as Mrs. Page, in the robust- 
ness of her playing. She who at any moment could have 
gone on for the Lily Maid of Astolat took a perverse 
delight in Windsor wives and Napoleonic washer- 
women—and, on the next breath, as Katherine of Ara- 
gon, could produce an authenticity of queenliness that 
made one a little embarrassed to be seated in her pres- 
ence. She herself would have dismissed these, and 
taught me to dismiss them, as commonplaces of the 
art of acting. To me the greatness of Ellen Terry lay 
in the profound sincerity she brought to conception and 
interpretation alike, and to a personality which flowed 
from the stage into her audiences like a shaft of light. 

During the last London engagement of Eleanora 
Duse (June, 1923) Ellen Terry took me round to pre- 
sent me to the great Italian actress. 1 gave one look at 
the fabulous face, dropped the roses I was carrying at 
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her feet, and fled. I heard afterwards that she had 
walked over them without even seeing them, and this, 
for some reason, gave me a deeper satisfaction than if 
she had stopped to gather or have them gathered up 
for her. Ellen Terry said, 

“I know exactly how you felt; but why did you run 
away?” 

“Didn’t you see?” I stammered. “She’s dying!” 

Eleanora Duse died on Easter Sunday, April 20th, 
1924, in Pittsburgh, U.S.A.—far from her native cy- 
presses which, when I saw her, seemed to stand like a 
frieze of mourning behind that noble head. 

“The wild, powerful fold of her hair imitated the 

impatience of wings round her pure forehead.” 
and the unforgettable description that ends: 

“. . . the whole of the passionate face full of 

light and shadow, of love and sorrow, the feverish 

strength and the trembling life . . .” 

It seems incredible that Gabriele d’Annunzio, who 
saw and wrote all that, could be capable of the infamy 
of the rest. 

I saw each one of those last performances: “Ghosts,” 
“The Lady from the Sea,” and Gallarati-Scotti’s mysti- 
cal melodrama which, badly written as it was, provided 
her with her last tour de force, “Cosi Sia” (Thy Will 
Be Done). I watched each one of them twice, know- 
ing little Italian, but never aware of my want of vo- 
cabulary. Certain words are printed on my memory: 
“Dis-sol-u-ta”—each syllable broken from the last and 
ejected like slow poison from her lips; “Fan-tas-ti, 
fan-tas-ti!”—and the ghosts are there in the air about 
her Medusa-like head. 

She wore no makeup; yet every shade of expression 
that crossed the face which was no more than a sheathe 
of grey glass over a thought, burned its way to the 
back of the gallery where I always sat—I was poor in 
those days, but determined never to miss one of the 
Duse’s performances. 

She did all that was “wrong” according to the book. 
She played vital scenes half hidden behind another 
player, or blotted out against some piece of scenery, or 
with her back to the audience, or in some dark and 
remote corner of the stage to which the fretful spot- 
light could not penetrate; and this seeming willfulness 
of hers had, in time, the eerie effect of eliminating the 
theatre itself—so that one seemed to be watching a 
scene taking place in private between two or three peo- 
ple: such an effect is to be obtained by looking into 
a lighted room whose occupants are unaware of the 
spectators outside in the darkness. All of her acting 
had this strange inwardness, her lines that faint note 
of doubt, or research, as though after all those years 
she still sought some ultimate meaning beyond that she 
had already discovered in the playwright’s words. (This 
struck me very much, at the time, by its powerful con- 
trast to Bernhardt’s diction which, even in phrases of 
dialogue, sounded a note of recitative, and in speeches 
of any length, passed virtually into a chant.) 

She must have been difficult to act with. Apart from 
the fact that she and her fellow players traveled from 
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the beginning on different planes (in the spiritual 
sense), she rarely seemed to contact them. Her glance, 
her voice would brush them and pass on to withdraw 
into her own personal darkness, so that when an au- 
thentic contact took place, its impact on the audience 
was almost petrifying. It was like flame shooting from 
the heart of a banked-up fire. 

Choosing “Ghosts,” which of the three plays men- 
tioned is the most generally known, | remember two 
such moments: the first when, in response to her son’s 
importunities, Mrs. Alving sends for Regina. Duse was 
sitting on the arm of the youth’s chair when the girl 
came in and went naturally to his side; when like a 
flash, yet so quietly that neither of the others was likely 
to notice it, Duse allowed her arm and her body to slip 
so that she made a barrier between the youth and the 
girl. The movement was so slight, so covered by her 
conventional smile of welcome to Regina that many of 
the audience must have missed its significance, or for- 
gotten to link it with the second moment, at the end 
of the play. 

The wretched Oswald has made his confession and 
is stretched on the couch, threshing its cushions with 
his limbs, beating his unhappy head. (How this dates 
a play whose disappearance is, nevertheless, much to 
be deplored for the sake of the part it offers to a seri- 
ous actress. ) 

Duse, who was sitting (1 think) on the foot of the 
couch, rose slowly, drawing up her body as though 
there were not a nerve or a muscle in it that did not 
ache with her aching mind, and, spreading her arms, 
settled down on him gently like a bird covering its 
young, and remained so. The complete hush, following 
on Oswald’s outburst, made the house hold its breath. 

Although Duse played several of the parts Bern- 
hardt had made “her own” (notably “La Dame aux 
Camélias,” of which Ellen Terry said that, while “Miss 
Sarah’s”—her own name for Bernhardt—filled one 
with admiration, Duse’s broke one’s heart), there is 
little ground for comparison between these two great 
actresses whose approach to their art was so utterly 
diverse. Acting, to Bernhardt, was the exploitation, 
through drama, of her own personality. Acting, to the 
Duse, came nearer to the Greek dromenon: the doing, 
the being something, someone which she could clothe 
with the resources of her experience and imagination 
so as to evoke a particular emotional response from 
her audience. To put it briefly: acting, for Bernhardt, 
was a performance; for the Duse, a rite: The ritual- 
istic aspect of her art was never more clearly revealed 
than in the “Cosi-Sia,” in which in some strange way 
she seemed to collect all the tragic knowledge of a life- 
time into a final offering. 





Marguerite Steen once disregarded Ellen Terry’s sug- 
gestion that she concentrate on writing, and instead 
became an actress before settling down to a career as a 
distinguished English novelist, best known in America 
for “The Sun 1s My Undoing.” A sequel, “Twilight on 
the Floods” is her latest book. 
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A DECADE OF DANCE 


. . - In 1940 Ballet Theatre’s ideas were 





heretical. After ten distinguished 


years the heresy has become dogma. 


by NELSON LANSDALE 






‘Pillar of Fire,”’ Antony Tudor’s 
first American ballet. 





@ In the dance world a decade ago two Russianized 

companies, both offshoots of Serge Diaghilev’s Monte 

Carlo Ballet Russe, were slugging it out in New York 

and on the road, each claiming title as heir to the 

mantle of Diaghilev—a distinction which, in all con- 
louis melancon science, neither deserved. Increasingly shabby cos- 
tumes, seedy sets, poor lighting, inadequate orchestras, 
and insufficiently rehearsed dancers plodding listlessly 
through what they could remember of the original 
choreography, all too often substituting the wish for 
the deed and the sweeping gesture for the spectacular 
leap, had become the rule rather than the exception 
for the corps de ballets and the companies in general; 
only the big-time stars like Alexandra Danilova, Alicia 
Markova, Irina Baronova, and Tatiana Riabouchinska, 
and their male equivalents in Leonide Massine, Fred- 
eric Franklin, Anton Dolin, and others trained in the 











great tradition remained faithful to it. 

Late in 1939, Ballet Theatre announced its heretical 
plans for an American ballet company of eighty-five, 
an orchestra of more than sixty, eleven choreographers, 





ten well-known artist-designers, and a total of eleven 
productions altogether new to the American public: 


Oliver Smith’s design for Agnes : ' - ' 
de Mille’s **Fall River Legend.” six world premieres and five American premieres. The 
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season, Director Richard Pleasant announced, would 
run for three weeks—the longest season of ballet ever 
given in New York up to that time—at the gargantuan 
Center Theatre, largest legitimate playhouse in Man- 
hattan. Skeptics sniffed: It was obviously a pipe dream. 

But on January 11th, 1940, the dressy opening-night 
audience gasped as the dream came true, almost exactly 
as announced, when the Center Theatre curtains swung 
up on “Les Sylphides.” Here were no dingy dead trees 
“after Corot,” no ragged chorus in dirty tutus wavering 
in uncertain half-light, but crystal-clear lighting on an 
unconventional, shimmering, blue and silver set by 
Augustus Vincent Tack, an American artist sufficiently 
distinguished to rate inclusion in such selective collec- 
tions as the Duncan Phillips Gallery in Washington, 
D. C. (Ballet Theatre later unwisely abandoned the 
Tack décor for a more conventional set “after Corot” 
by Eugene Dunkel.) Most stunning of all were the 
dancers themselves: crisply costumed by Lucinda 
Ballard, attractive to look at, perfectly rehearsed—the 
great Fokine himself had re-staged the work for Ballet 
Theatre—and dancing together like clockwork. Those 
familiar with the slipshod, imprecise, shoddy Ballet 
Russe versions of the modern classic could hardly 
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Laing (left) and Alicia Alonso (right) in “‘Undertow.” 


recognize their refurbished old friend, scintillating 
anew as Fokine had intended. Buried in the chorus 
were two unknown stars of tomorrow: Nora Kaye and 
Alicia Alonso. 

“Les Sylphides” was followed by a world premiere 
of Eugene Loring’s “The Great American Goof,” to 
spoken dialogue by the omniscient, controversial Wil- 
liam Saroyan, music by Henry Brandt, décor—stere- 
optican slides projected on translucent screens—by 
Broadway’s Boris Aronson. Of all twenty-one produc- 
tions Ballet Theatre presented in its first season, none 
caused more controversy. The critics were perhaps more 
kindly disposed than the public toward Saroyan’s fuzzy, 
inconclusive conception of the Goof as Everyman, lost 
and befuddled in the modern world—as, burdened with 
Saroyan’s mystical mouthfuls, he might well have been. 
The décor, with its overtones of German modernism of 
the ’twenties, did little to clarify the confusion; Brandt’s 
score lacked musical distinction, and “The Great Amer- 
ican Goof” disappeared from the repertoire after two 
seasons. From the reception accorded “Goof,” it was 
concluded that the bulk of the ballet-going public 
wanted a ballet put across the footlights by footwork 
and pantomime, and regarded the spoken explanation 
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Nora Kaye, Alicia Alonso, and Norma Vance in “Gala 
Performance,” a satirical ballet by Antony Tudor. 


as an unwanted intrusion. But since Martha Graham 
and other modern dancers (and even Loring himself, 
in “Billy the Kid”) have demonstrated that the spoken 
word can effectively accompany or punctuate the dance, 
perhaps the explanation for “Goof’s” failure lies in the 
fact that when words are used they must be more con- 
cise, specific, and significant than Saroyan’s. 

Final production on opening night was the Strauss 
“Voices of Spring,” with a new décor by Lee Simon- 
son, and choreography borrowed from the moribund 
Mordkin Ballet, from whose ashes Ballet Theatre had 
sprung and in whose ranks backer Lucia Chase had 
received all her dance training. As word got around 
that Ballet Theatre’s obviously stupendous deficits, at 
popular prices, were being met by a dance-crazy So- 
cially Registered heiress the gossip mills began to grind 
again. She would of course monopolize all the great 
classic roles; she would see that the productions re- 
volved around whatever virtuosity she might possess. 
What else explained all this lavish outpouring of 
money? The decade which has elapsed has proven well 
enough that Lucia Chase did none of these things; she 
had more than one surprise for the dance-world know- 
it-alls and the public, too, up her chic sleeves. 

Despite the initial absence of top-ranking stars 
among its dancers, Ballet Theatre was from its first 
performance an immediate hit with press and public 
alike. “A brilliant success,” declared powerful John 
Martin in the New York Times next day. A few weeks 
later he announced: “With the establishment of the 
Ballet Theatre, the art of the ballet can be said to have 
come of age in America . . . The Ballet Theatre, whether 
by accident or design, has hit on the answer to the 
question of what constitutes an American ballet. It is 
not a regard for the citizenship of its personnel nor an 
insistence on exclusively national topics; it is rather a 
consideration for what constitutes the native American 
taste.” No less enthusiastic, the New York Herald- 
Tribune's Walter Terry felt that “Everything about the 
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Ballet Theatre is fresh and new”; hailed “the finest 
performance of Fokine’s ‘Les Sylphides’ that New York 
has seen in many a season”; and added, “Healthy com- 
petition will cause the Ballet Russe to give a second 
thought to its orchestra, some of its ancient décor, and 
its corps de ballet . . . And healthy competition will 
urge the younger stars of the Ballet Theatre to develop 
greater style and a more profound knowledge of char- 
acterization.” The years have shown that exactly what 
Terry predicted has taken place. 

What Terry could not predict were the two most 
important by-products of Ballet Theatre’s success: (1) 
the increased popularity of ballet with first the pro- 
ducers, and afterwards the public, in the world of 
musical comedy, which has developed to such an extent 
that even now people who wouldn’t be caught dead at 
a ballet performance per se, feel that a musical which 
doesn’t come up with a twenty-minute dance number, 
done without interruptions or vocals, has somehow 
missed the boat; and (2) Ballet Theatre’s usefulness 
as a springboard for new talent in search of new worlds 
to conquer. 

The turnover both in repertory and dancers in a 
ballet company is obviously and necessarily enormous, 
but it is significant of Ballet Theatre’s stability as a 
team working together that as it rounds out its tenth 
year, eight of the original dancers who appeared in the 
first season are again on hand to celebrate the decade, 
in works by six of the original eleven choreographers 
(two of whom have since become much better known 
to a much bigger public through their work in musical 
comedy). 

Eight of the productions unveiled for the first time 
in 1940 in Rockefeller Center, and for summer engage- 
ments at Philadelphia’s Robin Hood Dell and New 
York’s Lewisohn Stadium later the same year, are still 
on the boards. To be sure, three are war-horses in the 
public domain and as such are performed by all com- 
panies—“Sylphides,” “Swan Lake,” “Giselle”—while 
another classic chestnut is “La Fille Mal Gardee,” oldest 
ballet in any repertory. But the others include such 
contemporary favorites as Antony Tudor’s lovely 
“Jardin aux Lilas,” certainly one of the half-dozen best 
ballets to be seen anywhere, Tudor’s witty “Judgement 
of Paris,” for which the costumes were designed in 
England by dancer Hugh Laing who leaned heavily on 
Toulouse-Lautrec for his inspiration, as well as Adolph 
Bohm’s popular “Peter and the Wolf” to the Prokofiev 
music, a perennial favorite with children of all ages. 
Sets and costumes for this production, as for Ballet 
Theatre’s first “Giselle,” were the work of the then un- 
known Lucinda Ballard. (In 1946, when Igor Youske- 
vitch joined the company, Ballet Theatre commissioned 
Eugene Berman, distinguished Russian designer whose 
décors for other ballet companies had already made 
scenic history, to re-emount “Giselle”; it is this almost 
too sumptuous production, in brilliant Berman blues, 
the public sees today.) Miss Ballard has not been as- 
sociated with Ballet Theatre, which brought her to 


prominence, since its first season, but she has since 
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become one of Broadway’s leading costume designers. 
Most recently occupied with the clothes for “The 
Wisteria Trees” for Helen Hayes, she created the cos- 
tumes for such hits as “I Remember Mama,” “Streetcar 
Named Desire,” and “Annie Get Your Gun.” Small 
wonder she is grateful to Ballet Theatre for spotlighting 
her talents, since her first season’s assignments led 
directly to costuming “American Jubilee” at the New 
York World’s Fair; after that, Broadway beat a path 
to her door. 

Ballet Theatre’s second season was marked by the 
addition to its repertoire of Eugene Loring’s “Billy the 
Kid,” danced to a bewitching score by Aaron Copland 
and décor by the American artist, Jared French—a 
production originally commissioned for Lincoln Kir- 
stein’s defunct American Ballet Caravan. Emerson says 
somewhere that “Only an inventor knows how to bor- 
row, and every man is or should be an inventor,” and 
Ballet Theatre has not hesitated to borrow freely from 
any and all sources—big reputations from other com- 
panies, from Broadway, the concert halls, and the art 
galleries have constantly rubbed elbows with ambitious 
unknowns from the ends of the earth. Some of them 
didn’t stay unknown long: the Broadway musical 
comedy today which does not sport a Ballet Theatre 
alumnus, like Harold Lang in “Kiss Me, Kate,” or 
Tommy Rall in “Miss Liberty,” is unique. 

A few, like New York’s Nora Kaye and the Illinois- 
born John Kriza, have risen to stardom within the com- 
pany and remained there; others, like Igor Youskevitch, 
were imported from the Russians at the peak of their 
powers; still others, like choreographer Antony Tudor 
and dancer Hugh Laing, were imported from abroad 
before their talents had fully matured—and American 
audiences have reaped the rich harvest of that maturity. 
Still others, like choreographers Agnes de Mille, Jerome 
Robbins, and Michael Kidd; and designers Lucinda 
Ballard, Oliver Smith, and Motley, have found Ballet 
Theatre the springboard to Broadway and the Big 
Money even while their productions remain in Ballet 
Theatre repertoire. 

Among composers, Ballet Theatre has added cubits 
to the stature of such living musicians as Leonard 


Igor Youskevitch and 
Alicia Alonso in 
“Theme and Variations.” 
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Bernstein (“Fancy Free,” “Facsimile” ), Morton Gould 
(“Fall River Legend,” “Interplay”), Norman Dello 
Joio (“On Stage”), and Vittorio Rieti (“Waltz Acad- 
emy”). Too, the company has benefited from the use 
of such well-known names as Stravinsky (“Apollo,” 
“Petrouchka”), Aaron Copland (“Billy the Kid”), 
Prokofiev (“Peter and the Wolf,” “Gala Performance,” 
“Russian Soldier”) and Respighi (“Three Virgins and 
a Devil’’). 

And in Antony Tudor, who with eight ballets to his 
credit in the current repertoire rates as Ballet Theatre’s 
most active choreographer, the company disclosed a 
designer of dances whose forte is the illumination of 
scores acceptable in the concert halls, but too seldom 
performed. Tudor would be the last to claim that Ernest 
Chausson, in writing “Poeme,” in effect a concerto for 
violin and orchestra, had in mind any such scenario as 
that to which he adapted it so aptly in “Lilac Garden,” 
but the success of the ballet has in part been responsible 
for a revival of concert-hall interest in this half-for- 
gotten warhorse and many others. In an active decade 
for Ballet Theatre, Tudor has used only one original 
score—William Schuman’s “Undertow,” a 1945 pro- 
duction also notable for stunning sets by the distin- 
guished artist Raymond Breinin. 

Two comedy hits also sparked Ballet Theatre's 
second season. One was Tudor’s devastating burlesque 
of backstage jealousy in the Russian ballet, “Gala 
Performance,” with exactly appropriate sets and cos- 
tumes by the late Nicholas de Molas, and danced to 
Prokofiev's popular “Classical Symphony,” itself a 
burlesque of Mozart. The efforts of a French, Russian, 
and Italian ballerina appearing together for the first 
time, each to hog the spotlight from each other and 
from their embattled male partners, are howlingly 
funny (and for dancers, devilishly difficult, since in 
order to burlesque anything properly you must first be 
able to do it perfectly “straight’”). 

The other comedy number, “Three Virgins and a 
Devil,” marked Agnes de Mille’s first success as a 
choreographer (she was represented in the company’s 
premiere-laden first season by three performances of 
“Black Ritual,” performed by a Negro unit of the 
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company). This light-hearted bit of spoofing of the 
medieval obsession with chastity led the next year to 
Miss de Mille’s assignment to choreograph “Rodeo” for 
the rival Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. The western 
atmosphere she and Oliver Smith (who did the décor 
and whose reputation it established) evoked so suc- 
cessfully in “Rodeo” attracted the attention of the 
Theatre Guild, which assigned Miss de Mille to “Okla- 
homa!” Subsequent de Mille hits on Broadway have 
included “Carousel,” “One Touch of Venus,” “Bloomer 
Girl,” “Brigadoon,” “Allegro,” and the current “Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes.” Naturally, Ballet Theatre is 
proud of Miss de Mille; she has shown her gratitude to 
the company by designing the amusing “Tally-ho” 
(1944) and the dramatic “Fall River Legend,” a 1948 
re-creation of the famous Lizzie Borden murder case. 

“Three Virgins and a Devil” turned the spotlight on 
a comic dancer whose fame as a choreographer was 
yet to come, Jerome Robbins, and on the first ballet 
designs in America by three Englishwomen who call 
themselves Motley. Brought to this country to design 
the ill-fated Laurence Olivier—Vivien Leigh “Romeo and 
Juliet,” Motley did the décor for two other Ballet 
Theatre productions: “Dim Lustre” (1943) and “Tally- 
ho” (1944), and for a long list of Broadway hits. 
One member of the trio, Elizabeth Montgomery, has 
remained in this country and is currently represented 
on Broadway by the costumes for “South Pacific,” 
“Miss Liberty,” and “The Innocents.” 

By the season 1941-42, the rival Russians were ready 
to capitulate: Impresario Sol Hurok and such stars as 
Alicia Markova and Irina Baronova switched allegiance 
from the Russian companies, as did the choreographers 
Massine, Lichine, Bronislava Nijinska and Vania 
Psota. Argentinita lent a touch of Spanish atmosphere. 
In Gerald Sevastianov (Baronova’s husband) , the com- 
pany acquired a Russian manager who naturally leaned 
heavily on Michael Fokine, then the dean of Russian 
choreographers. Fokine had already re-staged “Les 
Sylphides” and “Carnaval” (music by Schumann, décor 
after—long after—Leon Bakst) for Ballet Theatre. 
That season he came up with a revival of the Nijinsky 
showpiece, “Spectre de la Rose,” to the music of Carl 
Maria von Weber; and a new comedy hit in “Blue- 
beard,” which allowed Anton Dolin to kid the pants 
off the legend of the amorous pirate, to Offenbach 
music with appropriately chi-chi sets by Marcel Vértés. 
Overlong when first produced, this was cut until it be- 
came a piece of truly hilarious fairy-tale foolishness. 

In a class by itself was Anton Dolin’s “Pas de 
Quatre,” a carefully researched reconstruction of a 
command performance before Queen Victoria, in which 
the four leading ballerinas of the day appeared for the 
first and only time together on one stage. To music by 
Cezare Pugni, whoever he was, with costumes after 
a celebrated Chalon lithograph, this short number was 
an ideal vehicle for big-time stars like Markova and 
Baronova; one might have assumed that its appeal 
would be limited to avid balletomanes, but five years 
later when the company and Dolin had gone their 
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separate ways the popular number was re-staged in a 
version by Keith Lester, imported from England. 

Another work which had its premiere in the 1941-42 
season is still Ballet Theatre's most significant single 
contribution to the art of ballet: Antony Tudor’s 
stunning “Pillar of Fire.” In the leading role of the 
second sister, whose charms appear to be fading when 
they are in competition with the bitcheries of her more 
attractive kid sister, Nora Kaye—whose faultless tech- 
nique was by this time already taken for granted— 
established herself as America’s first authentic bal- 
lerina, a truly great dramatic dancer. The incandescent 
Schénberg music, the exactly appropriate set by Jo 
Mielziner, Tudor’s neurotic, taxing choreography, fused 
with her almost unsuspected abilities as a dramatic 
actress to produce an unforgettable theatrical experi- 
ence. Sponsored in New York by the New Opera com- 
pany, Ballet Theatre appeared for the first time outside 
the United States, playing two short seasons in Mexico. 

In its fourth season, Ballet Theatre undertook its 
first coast-to-coast tour; Massine produced the inex- 
plicable “Aleko” with décor by the well-known Russian 
Surrealist Marc Chagall; Eugene Berman overdressed 
Tudor’s “Romeo and Juliet,” and David Lichine came 
up with a playful trifle which seemed to be borrowed 
from Fokine’s “Bluebeard” (since it also employs a 
potpourri of Offenbach music and a Marcel Vértés 
décor) : “Helen of Troy.” 

In the season 1943-44, the Russian choreographer 
George Balanchine joined the Ballet Theatre roster, 
contributing a revival of his “Apollon Musagete” to 
the Stravinsky score, retitled “Apollo”; André Eglev- 
sky, Michael Kidd, and Harold Lang were among the 
newcomers. But the season was chiefly notable for the 
premiere of the most popular of the thirty-five-odd pro- 
ductions in Ballet Theatre’s active repertory: “Fancy 
Free,” choreography by Jerome Robbins, music by 
Leonard Bernstein, and décor by Oliver Smith—all 
“firsts.” A smash hit from its opening night, this saga 
of three slap-happy sailors on a one-day shore leave in 
New York has been lucky for everybody connected with 
it; it is the only ballet from which a Broadway musical 
comedy hit ever developed. This, of course, was “On 
the Town,” for which the Robbins-Bernstein-Smith 
triumvirate could claim partial credit, and from which 
the current film musical has been adapted. When the 
company opens its New York spring season on April 
9th, the ballet will have been given more than 412 times 
in six years. The only ballet on an American theme with 
a comparable record is the Agnes de Mille “Rodeo.” 

Collaboration between choreographer Robbins and 
designer Smith has remained close. On Broadway in 
addition to “On the Town” they have been teamed up 
for “Billion Dollar Baby,” “Look, Ma, I’m Dancin’,” 
“High Button Shoes,” and the current “Miss Liberty.” 
As designer, Smith’s other Broadway assignments have 
included “Beggar’s Holiday,” “Brigadoon,” “Along 
Fifth Avenue,” and “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” Smith 
also jumped across the footlights to become co-producer 
of “On the Town,” following it up with “Billion Dollar 
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Baby,” the Jean-Paul Sartre “No Exit,” Gertrude Berg’s 
“Me and Molly” (neither of which last-named he de- 
signed) and “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” Since 1945, 
Smith has been co-director with Lucia Chase of Ballet 
Theatre, for which he has designed six numbers: 
“Interplay,” and “Facsimile,” all with 
Robbins choreography, as well as “On Stage,” “Waltz 
Academy,” and “Fall River Legend.” 

Ballet Theatre’s final wartime season (1944-45), the 
last of three under Hurok management, featured the 
usual fall and spring engagements at the Metropolitan, 
a five-month transcontinental tour, and the addition of 
three new ballets. An alumnus of the Metropolitan 
Opera ballet and Ballet Caravan, Michael Kidd made 
his choreographic debut with a charming new number 
called “On Stage!” to music by Norman Dello Joio. 
It deals with the daydreams of a pathetic Chaplinesque 
janitor assigned to clean up backstage at the ballet, 
and manages to poke exquisite fun at the airs and 
pretensions of a haughty ballerina who plays the Cap- 
tive Princess and Little Miss Bitch simultaneously. 
There are also enchanting footnotes to the shyness and 
trepidation with which a newcomer (Janet Reed, now 
a mainstay of the City Center Ballet Company) ap- 
proaches the company for an audition. With a story 
line which is both sensible and easy to follow, and 
entirely satisfactory music and décor, “On Stage!” is 
more than a brilliant first choreographic effort; it’s 
first-rate theatre. Its success enabled Kidd to branch 
out on Broadway with the choreography for “Finian’s 
Rainbow,” “Love Life,” and most recently, the Theatre 
Guild’s “Arms and the Girl.” 

The novelist and playwright John Van Druten sug- 
gested “Undertow”—the first ballet in this country 
ever to take murder and its motives seriously—to 
Antony Tudor. Although the cards were stacked in its 
favor from the start—since Hugh Laing’s performance 
in the central role, William Schuman’s music, and 
Raymond Breinin’s décor were all out of the top drawer 
—it has never been a big popular success. The twisted 
story of the neurotic victim of a mother fixation, 
doomed to hate the women who attract him most, 
“Undertow” shocked some people because the opening 
scene deals in very specific terms with the birth of a 
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baby; others found the violence of the final murder 
unpoetic and ill-adapted to ballet. There are others— 
choreographer Agnes de Mille is one of them—who 
feel that it is a strong and important modern work, 
worthy of the respectful attention its story demands. 

George Balanchine’s first work for Ballet Theatre 
was another kettle of fish: “Waltz Academy,” to an 
original score by Vittorio Rieti, is a pleasant souvenir 
of a competition among dance students in a rehearsal 
hall somewhere in continental Europe. In an attempt 
to suggest skylights, Oliver Smith wound up making 
the conservatory look like a French railroad station. 

Jerome Robbins was in good form with “Interplay,” 
a breezy ballet based on games and competitions of 
children. In these dance games there is a constant play 
between classic steps and the contemporary spirit in 
which they are danced. Morton Gould’s music, Oliver 
Smith’s décor, and Irene Sharaff’s costumes added to 
the fun. Dancer John Taras made his choreographic 
debut with “Graziana,” a harmless trifle to Mozart 
music with décor by Alvin Colt, which is only worth 
mentioning because Taras gets a second chance this 
spring with the production of “Designs with Strings,” 
to the second movement of Tchaikowsky’s “Trio in A 
Minor.” Like many of Balanchine’s best, this number 
will be abstract or “pure” dance patterns. 

In the summer of 1946 the company sailed on the 
Queen Mary— not yet reconverted from troop-ship 
status—for an eight-week engagement at Covent 
Garden, the home of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. Against 
all advice they opened with “Les Sylphides,” rounded 
out the program with “Bluebeard,” the “Black Swan” 
pas de deux from “Swan Lake,” and “Fancy Free,” 
and they took the English ballet public (proportionately 
larger than the American) by storm. The English press 
and public found most to admire in vigorous numbers 
like “Fancy Free,” which seemed to embody the 
quintessence of American exuberance, and the distin- 
guished “Pillar of Fire.” The English engagement was 
no financial triumph, but the critics and the public 
were vastly pleased, not to mention Ballet Theatre itself, 
which returned home laden with new honors. 

For the 1946-47 season, the company brought back 
two new numbers from London: Frederick Ashton’s 
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pretty “Les Patineurs” (The Skaters) , with Meyerbeer 
music and Christmas-card décor by Cecil Beaton, and 
the Keith Lester version of “Pas de Quatre.” More 
interesting than either was a second Robbins-Bernstein- 
Smith original, “Facsimile,” which resembled “Fancy 
Free,” their previous collaboration, about as much as 
a movie star resembles an actress. A grim study of self- 
created loneliness, of the frustrations and insecurity of 
contemporary society with its futile quest for excite- 
ment in trivial and fugitive pleasures, it was danced 
with incisive meaning by Nora Kaye, Hugh Laing and 
John Kriza; they lent point and punch to a sharp and 
original piece of observation. In addition to fall and 
spring seasons in New York and the usual tour, the 
company—to which Igor Youskevitch was now added 
as leading male dancer—also appeared in Havana 
under the sponsorship of the Sociedad Pro Arte 
Musical. 

During the season 1947-48, co-directors Lucia Chase 
and Oliver Smith organized the Ballet Theatre Founda- 
tion and made a bid for subscribers in an effort to 
broaden the base of public support for the organization. 
A Federal Court, although entirely sympathetic with 
the cultural aims of the company and well aware that 
it gave employment to many musicians and dancers, 
ruled that Miss Chase, whose investment in it now 
amounted to considerably more than $1,000,000, 
couldn’t continue indefinitely to deduct $200,000 an- 
nually from her income tax for Ballet Theatre as a 
business loss, since the loss was entirely too predict- 
able! Swamped with her administrative duties, Miss 
Chase danced less and less, causing one admirer to 
write that he wished she’d spend less time sur la der- 
riére and more sur les pointes! 

That season brought forth Ballet Theatre’s two most 
recent productions: the abstract patterns of George 
Balanchine’s “Theme and Variations,” with little-known 
Tchaikowsky music (Suite No. 3 for Orchestra, 1884— 
called to Balanchine’s attention by the company’s musi- 
cal director, Max Goberman) and décor by Woodman 
Thompson. Most truly musical of all choreographers, 
Balanchine has said of this work that it virtually 
choreographed itself. 

The other new number was Agnes de Mille’s “Fall 
River Legend,” a dramatic re-creation (based on 
copious research) of the circumstances under which 
Lizzie Borden may have polished off her father and 
step-mother with an ax, scandalizing Massachussetts 
and all America in 1892. Edward Sheldon, the famous 
playwright, suggested the subject to Miss de Mille. Able 
assistance from Morton Gould (music), Oliver Smith 
(décor), and Miles White (costumes) helped make 
“Fall River Legend” Miss de Mille’s most notable con- 
tribution to ballet to date; due to the illness of Nora 
Kaye, who has since made the role of The Accused 
particularly her own, the part was created by Alicia 
Alonso, who now heads a ballet company of her own 
with headquarters in her native Havana. Miss de Mille’s 
willingness to return to the company now that her name 
had become big box office demonstrated, as had guest 
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appearances by busy Jerome Robbins and Leonard 
Bernstein, among others, just how deeply they all ap. 
preciated the start toward stardom Ballet Theatre had 
given them. 

A national tour was abandoned for the season 1948. 
49, which saw the company assembled for a short 
spring tour in the East and a New York engagement at 
the Metropolitan. Many of the dancers turned up in 
Broadway shows, their Ballet Theatre experience pro- 
viding them with the nearest to an “Open, Sesame!” 
that a dancer can ever hope to have. 

Most notable even thus far in the current and tenth 
anniversary season, aside from the tour of some sixty 
cities, towns, and universities throughout the country, 
has been the addition, as Associate Producer with 
Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith, of Dwight Deere 
Wiman, theatrical producer who was one of the pio- 
neers in bringing ballet to Broadway with the 1936 
production of “On Your Toes.” 

Dancing wasn’t particularly important in the three 
“Little Shows” which helped establish Wiman’s rep- 
utation as a producer of musicals, but some of the 
Broadway productions he has sponsored in which 
dance played a major role include “I Married An 
Angel,” “Stars in Your Eyes”—a show everybody 
would be delighted to forget if it weren’t for the fact 
that such stars of today as Nora Kaye, Jerome Rob- 
bins, Johnny Kriza, Muriel Bentley, and Alicia and 
Fernando Alonso were all in the chorus line—‘Higher 
and Higher,” “Babes in Arms,” “By Jupiter!,” the 
musical version of “Street Scene,” and this season’s 
“Dance Me A Song.” 

A statement, modest and self-deprecatory in the ex- 
treme, by Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith in this year’s 
Ballet Theatre annual sums it all up: “Ten years ago, 
Ballet Theatre was organized as an American company 
which would preserve the traditions of classic ballet 
and, at the same time, offer every opportunity to con- 
temporary choreographers, composers, and designers 
to create modern works. The record shows that Ballet 
Theatre has held fast to its original guiding principles, 
and has become, artistically, a company which is in- 
ternational in scope and American in character. Not 
without difficulties has Ballet Theatre attained its posi- 
tion as America’s national company. Sometimes, due 
to financial insecurity, ballets which would have been 
worthy additions to the repertory have remained un- 
produced; dancers have been lost to the company 
through Ballet Theatre’s inability to provide continu- 
ous employment; and the company has been unable to 
rehearse as long and as often as it wished in order to 
attain the ultimate in perfection . . .” The rocky road 
to success in show business is strewn with mighty 
might-have-beens. But judged on the basis of the re- 
sults it has actually achieved in the past decade, Ballet 
Theatre needs no apologies from anybody. 


Nelson Lansdale, former art and music editor of News- 
week and a frequent contributor to Art News, writes 


here on his favorite subject: the dance. 
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HENRY ARTHUR JONES 
ON “PLAY-MAKING” 


@ “The theatre is irresistible; organize the theatre.” 

I comforted myself with these words of Matthew 
Arnold as I sat gasping for air one Sunday night in 
a little hall just out of Oxford Street, which was so 
densely packed with more or less human beings (for 
the audience included several squalling infants) that 
the Black Hole of Calcutta must have seemed by com- 
parison a spacious and well-ventilated apartment. 
Squeezed ribs and a battered hat were for me the best 
evidence that “the theatre is irresistible.” Sunday night 
is the one night in the week that you can’t go to the 
theatre; so here were all these people doing something 
else, listening to a lecture about it, getting themselves 
“organized” for it. For before you can organize your 
theatre, you must organize your audience, teach them 
to have a theory, a policy, a plan. Much has been done 
in this way by the Playgoers’ Club, with its apparatus 
of discussions, dinners, picnics, smoking-concerts, 
pamphlets, and what not. And something, too, has been 
done by these lectures on the drama, arranged by the 
National Sunday League and kindred societies. On this 
particular Sunday the lecturer was Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, who discoursed of “Play-making” with especial 
reference to “plot, design, and construction.” The latest 
tendency of theatrical opinion makes against construc- 
tion. A distinct reaction has set in against the “well- 
made” piece, invented by Scribe and perfected by 
Sardou. Two of the most successful plays of the season 
on either side of the Channel, “Paris Fin de Siecle” 
and “The Cabinet Minister,” both of them openly and 
contemptuously ignored the orthodox rules of construc- 
tion; in each case the plot was no plot, but a mere 
string on which character sketches were hung in a row. 
The advantage to the diner-out, and to the congenitally 
unpunctual, was immense. You turned into the Gym- 
nase or the Court at any hour, sure of finding some 
amusing incident in progress, something which de- 
manded no knowledge of what had gone before or of 
what was to follow. On purely material grounds, there- 
fore——the late dinner-hour of modern man, and his in- 
capacity, after dinner, for sustained attention—we may 
predict the doom of dramatic construction. But this, I 
hasten to warn you, is my grovelling explanation of 
the matter, not Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s. He, in his 
quality of Sunday lecturer, naturally had to take a more 
serious, a more artistic view. “Story and incident and 
situation,” said he, “are, unless related to the char- 
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by A. B. WALKLEY 


acter, comparatively childish and wu». :tellectual. They 
should be only another aspect of the development of 
character. . . . Where construction is made of the first 
importance—where neatness and perfection of con- 
struction are obtained, it is generally at the cost of 
truthfulness and force and subtlety of character. . . . 
The moment the construction of a play becomes so in- 
genious as to be noticeable, at that moment it passes 
its limits, and convicts the playwright of an attempt not 
to paint human nature, but to show his own cleverness. 
That construction, then, is the best which sinks itself 
and is entirely unobtrusive, and moves quite silently 
and unnoticed under the truths of character and life 
which the dramatist has to present.” And, finally, to 
sum up, “I want you to remember that the plot and 
story and construction should be inferior to the truth- 
ful exhibition of life and character. I wish you to be 
discontented with all merely ingenious construction, all 
that savors of artifice and trick.” 

The gist of these remarks seem to me to be: Take 
care of your characters, and your plot will take care 
of itself. Excellent, so far as it goes! But there are 
some temerarious spirits who go a step farther than 
Mr. Jones. Nature, say these, shows no plot, design, 
construction, at all; why then should the drama, whose 
function it is to hold the mirror up to nature? “The 
strange irregular rhythm of life” (as Mr.. Henry James 
puts it), that is what the uncompromising realists want 
the drama to imitate. Mr. Jones cannot abide these 
realists. “The stage is not real life,” he said, amid the 
loud applause of his audience. “Those people who want 
real life can go into the streets and get it.” Is not Mr. 
Jones a little too cocksure about this? At any rate, the 
illustration which he chose for the enforcement of his 
proposition is demonstrably false. Life, said he, supplies 
the raw material for the drama, as the hillside on which 
a cathedral is raised supplies the stone for its building. 
It was a sort of rule of three sum:—Drama : Life :: 
Cathedral : Quarry. There should be design in every 
portion of the cathedral. But it was all hewn from the 
surrounding hillside. Ergo, drama should have the 
design which life has not. (continued on page 89) 





A. B. Walkley was a renowned English essayist and 
dramatic critic. A colleague of G. B. Shaw, he sug- 
gested the idea for “Man and Superman.” 


























































THEATRE: 


Boyd Smith 


Guest Editor 


In the Renaissance the educated 
man was schooled as a whole man. He 
knew his humanities as well as his 
science. Yes, he even knew his the- 
atre. Men who were not educated 
knew their theatre. Today everybody 
is a high specialist, and, in this scien- 
tific and technological day, science 
has run away from philosophy. We 
are not whole men. It is trite, but it 
still needs to be said that practically 
everybody recognizes the stupendous 
fact that science is about ready to 
blow up the earth; and the scientists, 
seeing what tools they have placed in 
the hands of ambitious politicians, 
view and review the situation with 
alarm, and wonder how to achieve a 
sane control. 

The humanities, philosophy, the 
arts, the spiritual must balance the 
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B. Iden Payne, well known figure in Educational Theatre, celebrated 





fifty years on the stage by directing Sheridan’s ‘*The Critic” at the 





physical. There must be a synthesis. 

The great art of the theatre, indi- 
visible from, yet comprehending the 
other arts, must take its place in this 
struggle. Considering the relations 
existing between the professional and 
the non-professional theatre, here it 
need only be said that the old con- 
tempt on the one side and the distrust 
on the other are disappearing. In the 
development of the American Theatre 
each has a part. Each strong unit 
makes for a strong National Theatre; 
each weak unit weakens it. 

Nowhere else in the world has there 
been the development of training in 
the arts of theatre as in the universi- 
ties, colleges, even high and prepara- 
tory schools of the United States. 
Twenty-five years ago a few dots on 
the map of the United States indicated 
the colleges where there was any for- 
malized curricular teaching in theatre. 
Today there are many hundreds of 
schools and departments of drama 
with faculties ranging from one to a 
score or more. The Educational The- 


University of Texas, and acting the amusing role of Mr. Puff. 


Each month Theatre: USA, prepared by ANTA in codperation with 
the editors of this magazine, discusses a particular phase of the theatre 
off-Broadway. The topic for this issue is the Educational Theatre. 


atre is taking its place in the growth 
of the National Theatre. The follow- 
ing section of THEATRE: USA treats, 
in brief, this vital theatre. Next 
month’s section, edited by Robert C. 
Schnitzer, will deal with the contribu- 
tion to professional theatre of the non- 
professional theatre. 


After a career in various fields in- 
cluding law and business, Boyd Smith 
succumbed to the theatre and wrote a 
play which admitted him to George 
Pierce Baker's class at Harvard. He 
followed Professor Baker to Yale Uni- 
versity, where his play, “The Patri- 
arch,” was produced at the opening 
ceremony of the University Theatre. 
It was later produced on Broadway. 
He served in World War I in the Air 
Service overseas and in World War Il 
in the Air Force. He holds the grade 
of Colonel in the Air Force Reserve. 
Mr. Smith became Chairman of Yale's 
Department of Drama in 1946 and 
Executive Officer of the School of 
Fine Arts in 1947, 
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Drama at Texas 
by E. P. CONKLE 


Far from the busy noises of Broad- 
way the University of Texas is train- 
ing students for the theatre as play- 
wrights, actors, designers, directors, 
teachers, dancers, technicians; train- 
ing them for the educational and pro- 
fessional theatre. It is also giving non- 
theatre students a chance to enrich 
their background and _ experience 
through theatre courses. The Depart- 
ment of Drama here is a part of the 
College of Fine Arts and is staffed by 
seventeen full-time persons. It offers 
three degrees, (1) the B.S. degree in 
Drama, in which the student may take 


production, drama education, theatre 
history and criticism, playwriting. 
The Department offers some 50 dif- 
ferent courses in all phases of theatre 
and a number of radio and television 
courses, all requiring work of all stu- 
dents on crews (lighting, costuming, 
stage, building, publicity, house, etc.) 
and in laboratory exercises. The 
courses are made to complement each 
other as much as possible within a 
large Department—the best of the 
plays written by playwriting students 
are directed by directing students, 
acted by acting students, produced by 
producing students, and criticised by 
drama criticism students. The student 
is constantly at work on projects 
which extend through several divi- 





“The Good Woman of Setzuan”’ by Bertolt Brecht, rarely produced playwright 
here, was staged by Lawrence Cara at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


drama courses with a general back- 
ground of other courses; (2) the 
B.F.A. degree in Drama, in which the 
student centers his interests in his 
junior and senior years in one of the 
following major subjects: acting, di- 
recting, dance drama, technical pro- 
duction, drama education, playwrit- 
ing, and costume. This degree, as well 
as all degrees offered by the Depart- 
ment, trains the student in all phases 
of the practical, living theatre from 
management to playwriting, and gives 
him an opportunity to learn-by-doing 
all these things in the Department's 
program; (3) the M.F.A. degree in 
Drama is an advanced degree which 
is useful mainly to those who expect 
to go into teaching situations or into 
community theatres, but it also allows 
the student with professional aims to 
continue his training in preparation 
for a professional career. The gradu- 
ate student may major in four fields: 
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sions and courses. Many students pro- 
duce off-campus shows for which they 
receive course credit. Besides his dra- 
ma courses, the student may round 
out his training in other departments 
of the University such as English, 
history, architecture, speech, music, 
sociology, anthropology, etc. The De- 
partment offers special courses in 
radio and television, and in the sum- 
mer a number of courses slanted for 
elementary and high school teachers. 

The Department has four theatres 
for use in the conduct of its classes, 
labs, and productions: the Experi- 
mental Theatre, seating 250; X Hall 
Theatre, seating 200; the Laboratory 
Theatre, a theatre-in-the-round, seat- 
ing 250; and Hogg Memorial Audi- 
torium, seating 1300. The Department 
has produced to date in its eleven 
years of existence some 150 plays, 
operas, and dance programs of which 


some 35 have been original long 





scripts. In any given year (a nine- 
months session) the Department does 
five productions in Hogg, three in X 
Hall, two in the Laboratory Theatre, 
three in the Experimental Theatre, as 
well as a College of Fine Arts opera 
and several M.F.A. thesis productions. 
The students present no less than fifty 
scenes and one-acts in weekly demon- 
stration laboratory periods which are 
part of their course work, and they 
do a number of variety shows and 
programs for local civic organiza- 
tions. Each year the Department tours 
one long play and several short ones 
within a radius of 150 miles of Austin 
as a part of its cultural contribution 
to the people of Texas. The members 
of the Staff extend their personal 
services to the State through coun- 
seling in theatre matters, lectures, 
writing, play reading and judging. 
The enrollment in the Department 
at this time includes 15 graduate stu- 
dents, 150 students majoring in dra- 
ma, and 350 students outside the De- 
partment taking drama courses. The 
operating costs of the Department are 
$67,881, and there is an income of 
approximately $6,500 from ticket 
sales. The producing expenses are 
something like $6,500, and the aver- 
age cost per production is $650. 
Our students come largely from the 
State of Texas, but we do attract 
many from such faraway places as 
Brooklyn and San Diego, and Banff 
and Mexico City. We have a certain 
disadvantage of distance from the 
theatre centers; but we do get road- 
shows, and students and faculty do 
get to Hollywood and Chicago and 
New York to see the professional the- 
atre in operation. Our standards have 
always been practical and _ profes- 
sional and we do not feel that they 
suffer by distance from Broadway. 


University Theatre 
in Operation 


Reports submitted by: 

Lawrence Carra, Acting Head, 
Department of Drama, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology 

Rev. G. V. Hartke, O.P., Head 
of Speech and Drama De- 
partment, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America 

Glenn Hughes, Director of the 
School of Drama, University 
of Washington 
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Frank McMullan, Associate 
Professor of Play Production, 
Department of Drama, Yale 
University 

Hubert Heffner, Executive 
Head, Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford Uni- 
versity 

Campton Bell, Director of the 
School of the Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Denver 

Samuel Selden, Head of the 
Department of Dramatic Art, 
University of North Carolina 

John Connell, Resident Actor, 
Department of Drama, 
Stephens College 

Monroe Lippman, Head of the 
Department of Theatre and 
Speech, Tulane University, 
and Executive Director of Le 
Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The University of 
Texas is representative of the work in 
theatre now carried on in the univer- 
sities and colleges throughout the 
country. The other drama depart- 
ments described here are included be- 
cause of the special techniques and 
programs which distinguish 
courses of study. 


their 


Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
by LAWRENCE CARRA 


In 1914 Carnegie Tech, under the 
guidance of Thomas Wood Stevens, 
was the pioneer in this country in es- 
tablishing a curriculum in the theatre 
arts leading to a degree. Today the 
Department of Drama offers a four- 
year professional course in the theory 
and practice of acting, playwriting, 
stage direction, technical direction, 
and scenic and costume design. Its 
principal laboratory is a non-commer- 
cial theatre in which about eighty 
performances are given each season. 
In addition, six historical productions 
by graduate students and some sixty 
one-acts are produced in its Studio 
Theatre. The continuous production 
of plays, representing all styles and 
types, both contemporary and his- 
torical, constitutes the major activity 
of the Department and brings the stu- 
dent face-to-face with the practical 
problems of the theatre while he is 
studying its theory in the classroom. 
Scenery, costumes, and lighting are 
designed and executed by the students 
of the Department under faculty su- 
pervision. student-written 
plays are also produced each year. 


Several 
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Each student is treated as a mem- 
ber of a theatre organization which 
operates much like a permanent the- 
atre company except that all partici- 
pate in every phase of the work. Prac- 
tical experience of the student is com- 
plemented by regular courses—his- 
torical, technical, literary, and cul- 
tural. The object is to give the student 
the broadest possible background in 
his own and related academic sub- 
jects. During the first two years all 
students study acting technique, styles 
of acting, and allied subjects in the- 
atre and liberal arts. After one year’s 
work the student elects, according to 
his ability, one of the following ma- 
jors: acting, playwriting, directing, 
design, or technical production. The 
choice of the one of these “options” 
does not end technical study and work 
in other fields, but determines the 
basis on which major credits must be 
earned in the last three years. 





“Sing Out, Sweet Land,” produced 
by the Theatre Guild; Jean Kerr’s 
“Jenny Kissed Me”; the musica] 
“Count Me In” by Walter Kerr and 
Leo Brady; and John McGiver’s “Alj 
Gaul is Divided.” Some of the origi. 
nals, while not enjoying Broadway 
production, have a long life in the 
amateur theatre world—notably Jean 
Kerr’s adaptation of “Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay,” Leo Brady’s: 
“Brother Orchid,” and Edith Mirick’s 
“Storm.” 

In conjunction with the production 
of plays on the season schedule for 
the public, the University Theatre 
operates a Laboratory Theatre for the 
students. In the Laboratory the plays 
are selected from the playwriting 
classes of the University and pro. 
duced for the benefit of the writers. 

The emphasis on original works re- 
sulted in the 1946-47 season of an 
entire schedule of seven new plays. 





Yale student Sam Hall adapted Hemingway’s short story ‘“‘The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro” into a play directed by John Stix. Sets designed by Robert Thayer 
were pictures projected on a screen. 


Catholic University of 


America 


by REV. G. V. HARTKE, O.P. 
“Touch and Go,” one of the top 
four musical shows currently on 
Broadway, is the most recent of the 
Catholic University productions to 
gain professional production. In line 
with its policy of writing and produc- 
ing new plays, the University Theatre 
produced over one hundred plays in 
the last ten years, of which one-third 
were originals. Among the plays op- 
tioned for professional use were: 
Walter Kerr’s “Stardust”; his musical 


Not only is the professional interest 
gratifying, but a large factor in the 
continuance of the policy is that the 
original plays are well received by the 
public audiences. Evidence of their 
attraction is the lengthened run of the 
individual play, which now extends 
for 20 performances and is viewed by 
twice as many persons as was possible 
five vears ago. 

The most recent pioneering effort 
of the Department is the touring com- 
pany, the University Players. Playing 
eighty-eight engagements from Sep- 
tember to February, the Players 
brought “Much Ado About Nothing” 
to fifty-eight towns in the East and 
Mid-West. 
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University of Washington 
by GLENN HUGHES 


Although we hope, and have some 
reason to believe, that our dramatic 
program at the University of Wash- 
ington is notable for its excellence, 
there can scarcely be any question 
concerning its extensiveness. 

We maintain two theatres on the 
campus: the Showboat and the Pent- 
house, which operate publicly every 
week of the year—and usually six 
nights a week—with each production 
running for six weeks. We produce 
two series of plays for children, spon- 
sored by Seattle Junior Programs in 
codperation with the public schools: 
one for the elementary grades and the 
other for junior high students. This 
season more than eleven thousand 
children hold season tickets for these 
productions. We also present a weekly 
radio play for children, distributed to 
stations throughout the State. 

We maintain a Touring Theatre, 
now in its third season, which carries 
classic and modern plays to two hun- 
dred cities and towns of the Pacific 
Northwest during an eight-month pe- 
riod. The company of twelve, gradu- 
ates of our Department, is paid a sub- 
sistence salary and travels in our own 
bus and scene van. 

We administer a creative dramatics 
program for several thousand chil- 
dren in Seattle, and we now have 
trained instructors introducing this 
amazingly effective technique to other 
communities in the State. Also, we 
present marionette plays in the 
schools every week. 

In codperation with the School of 
Music we give three operas a season. 

Our aim has been and will continue 
to be the active exhibition of the dra- 
ma at its best for all age groups in 
our region. We believe that a uni- 
versity can and should rise to the 
responsibilities which are no longer 
met by the professional theatre. Our 
departmental motto is Ars in Theatre 
et Oeconomia, and I believe that usu- 
ally we have actually combined artis- 
try with sound management. 


Yale University 


by FRANK McMULLAN 


Twenty-five years ago Yale Univer- 
sity established its Department of 
Drama with George Pierce Baker as 
Chairman and Director. Founded 
upon the principle that, in order to 
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teach the playwright his craft, his 
play must be produced on a stage be- 
fore an audience, the Department is 
equally committed to the philosophy 
of teaching the other arts of the the- 
atre—directing, acting, designing, 
lighting, and technical production— 
through the practical experience of 
production. 

Each year four or five student- 
written full-length scripts receive ma- 
jor productions, and six or eight such 
long plays and numerous one-acts are 
given workshop productions. In addi- 
tion, a number of three-act and one- 
act plays are produced from the field 
of dramatic literature. 

The Department, organized and 
functioning entirely on the graduate 
and professional level, is engaged in 
instruction which integrates theory 
with practice and gives all students a 
comprehensive knowledge of the the- 
atre. Those students specializing in 
practical fields may be awarded the 
Master of Fine Arts Degree. Those 
primarily interested in theatrical his- 
tory and criticism may get the Ph.D. 

International in character, the De- 
partment has drawn students from 22 
countries. Its graduates are repre- 
sented in the professional, communi- 
ty, and university theatre throughout 
the world. 


Stanford University 


by HUBERT HEFFNER 


In the summer of 1944 Stanford 
University inaugurated the bringing- 
in of artists-in-residence from the pro- 
fessional theatre to the campus as an 
integral part of the instruction offered 
in theatre and drama. Two years later 
Stanford offered the first junior artist- 
in-residence fellowships to young ac- 
tors and theatre artists who had had 


two or more years of successful pro- 
fessional theatre experience beyond 
college. Since the inauguration of the 
program nearly a score of outstand- 
ing artists from the professional the- 
atre, including Aline MacMahon, 
Clarence Derwent, Whitford Kane, 
Jessica Tandy, Hume Cronyn, Akim 
Tamiroff, Richard Hale, and Lee Si- 
monson, have appeared on the Stan- 
ford campus with the Stanford Play- 
ers; and an equal number of junior 
artists have spent from one to three 
academic quarters on the campus in 
the practice of their respective arts. 

We look upon our program of pro- 
duction not only as an integral part 
of the training of every student ma- 
joring in theatre and drama, but also 
as an important cultural element in 
the education of all Stanford students. 
These students of acting with profes- 
sional theatre interests have come to 
realize the great advantages that lie 
in working with mature professionals. 
The campus and the community 
have shown their appreciation of the 
artistic merits of this program by 
buying out, time after time, the per- 
formances of our various productions. 
While the University and the Stan- 
ford Players are underwriting this 
program each year with thousands of 
dollars, the campus and community 
response at the box office is so affir- 
mative and enthusiastic that the pro- 
gram actually shows a profit rather 
than a deficit. Good theatre art, even 
on a college campus, pays. 


University of Denver 


by CAMPTON BELL 


Many academic institutions have 
frowned upon the practice of offering 
professional training within a liberal 
arts pattern, but here at the Univer- 





Stanford University Artists in Residence— Jessica Tandy and Akim Tamiroff— 
head Stanford Players cast of ‘“‘Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep.”’ This s 


tation became a Broadway vehicle for 





— adap- 
redric March and Florence Eldridge. 
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sity of Denver, where the theatre is 
considered an important force in 
modern society, there is no disparity 
between the educational goals of the 
institution and the professional work 
of the School of the Theatre. We be- 
lieve that good theatre is good edu- 
cation, and we attempt to serve not 
only those preparing for professional 
careers in theatre, television, radio, 
and motion pictures, or those desiring 
to teach in these fields, but also to 
give every student in the University 
a broad appreciation of theatre. 

We are committed to no special 
theories or “isms.” Believing that a 
wide variety of practical experiences 
is absolutely essential for the sound 
development of actors, directors, writ- 
ers, and technicians, we produce over 
150 plays of different types every 
year in the University Theatre, Studio 
Theatre, Circle Theatre, Children’s 
Theatre and Opera Workshop, and 
we tour the Rocky Mountain region 
with the Pioneer Players and Chil- 
dren’s Theatre companies. We also 
work closely with the Central City 
Opera House Association and Elitch 
Gardens Theatre. At the present time 
we are engaged in making a series of 
motion pictures based on children’s 
classics, and laying the groundwork 
for complete training in television. 


University of North 
Carolina 


by SAMUEL SELDEN 


In 1918 Professor Frederick Koch 
inaugurated dramatic work at the 
University of North Carolina by 
teaching a course in playwriting and 
founding The Carolina Playmakers. 
Today, under Samuel Selden and a 
staff of nineteen instructors and stu- 
dent assistants, the Department of 
Dramatic Art offers thirty-three 
courses in subjects ranging from ele- 
mentary acting to theatre adminis- 
tration, and the Playmakers are busi- 
ly producing plays. 

Since the beginning the principal 
interest of the group has centered in 
American regional drama. Students 
write and stage “folk-plays,” several 
volumes of which have been pub- 
lished. Originally the term “folk” 
was used to designate a southern 
vernacular drama, but the meaning 
has gradually broadened until it now 
includes any play dealing simply and 
directly with everyday people. Some 
of the authors of these dramas— 
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Thomas Wolfe, Betty Smith, Joseph- 
ina Niggli, Bernice Kelly Harris, Noel 
Houston, and Foster Fitz-Simons- 
have become regional novelists. Be- 
sides regional plays, The Carolina 
Playmakers produce standard classi- 
cal and modern dramas. 

Yearly the Playmakers tour their 
plays. Through their Bureau of Com- 
munity Drama they assist other 
groups. For ten summers they have 
supplied the chief personnel for Paul 
Green’s “The Lost Colony” on Roan- 
oke Island, and this summer they will 
stage a new outdoor play on Cherokee 
Indian, Smoky Mountain history. 


Stephens College 


by JOHN CONNELL 


At Stephens College in Columbia, 
Missouri, no one talks about decen- 
tralization of the theatre; with a resi- 
dent professional company engaged 
in three-week stock production, the 
Department of Drama is too busy 
putting decentralization inio practice. 
Stephens is one of the few colleges en- 
gaged in continuous production on a 
single stage. 

The new program is the outgrowth 
of an idea conceived at Stephens two 
years ago to make drama training 
more realistic in its aims and prac- 
tical in its methods. Believing that 
maximum results could not be ex- 
pected from the teaching of amateurs 
by amateurs, President Homer P. 
Rainey endorsed the expansion and 
reorganization of the Drama Depart- 
ment. From a former production 
schedule of four plays per year, with 
girls in male roles, the Department 
has within the past two years not only 
initiated continuous production with 
resident professional actors, but has 
acquired its own playhouse—equipped 
with full stage wagons, a rehearsal 
room, scene and costume shops, and 
an electronic switchboard. 

With a resident company of eight 
professional male actors included in 
the staff of 20, Chairman-Director 
John Gunnell is proving that college 
dramatic training can be effectively 
incorporated in the operation of a 
semi-professional community theatre. 


Tulane University 


by MONROE LIPPMAN 


The codperative arrangement be- 
tween Le Petit Theatre du Vieux 
Carre and Tulane University is 





unique. The two institutions share the 
services of several members of their 
staffs who teach in the Tulane The. 
atre Department and also serve on 
the production staff of the Theatre, 
Additionally, there are members of 
each staff whose duties are restricted 
entirely to the work of their respec. 
tive institutions. 

Under the plan Tulane students are 
cast in the productions at Le Petit 
Theatre in open competitive tryouts, 
There are also several student pro- 
ductions a year on the campus under 
faculty supervision. In addition, stu. 
dents are given important production 
assignments at Le Petit Theatre, usu- 
ally serving as heads of the various 
production crews and as assistants to 
the directors and technical directors, 
They are given the opportunity to 
work on every phase of production 
under professional direction in con- 
junction with their theatre studies in 
the University, and thus they acquire 
knowledge of theatre production by 
active participation in the working 
of a successfully operating theatre. 

The Theatre, in turn, is benefited 
by enthusiastic young blood and by 
having a corps of trained personnel 
to supplement the work of its paid 
staff and volunteer workers. 


A Graduate Academy 
by MOSS HART 


A graduate academy of the theatre, 
to incorporate the best principles and 
methods of academic authorities and 
of the working professional theatre, 
is much to be desired. 

Since I have been asked to set 
down my ideas I gladly throw caution 
to the winds and commence with what 
may appear to be an impractical ap- 
proach. I do not think one cent of 
tuition should be charged for the fifty 
students who would be enrolled each 
year for the two-year course. The 
ability to pay would not be a ticket 
of admission. Talent would be the 
only criterion. A superhuman system 
of recommendations and auditions 
would have to be worked out by the 
Critics Circle in association with the 
leaders in the field, with final choice 
made by three good directors. A cer- 
tain percentage are to be graduates of 
drama departments and a percentage 
of young professionals, with or with- 
out the formal training. Preferably 
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their living expenses should be fur- 
nished also. 

For each 44 actors in training, | 
would have a producer, director, de- 
signer, business manager, press agent, 
and stage manager in training. The 
approach to administration and per- 
sonnel takes much more space than 
| have here. Therefore this article is 
limited to illustrating the basic idea. 

After the first four months, with 
the exception of vocal exercises, dance 
movement, and fencing, I would dis- 
pense with classes and spend the main 
portion of time rehearsing plays with 
experienced directors called in. For 
individual needs each student would 
be sent for individual instruction in 
whatever kind of coaching he partic- 
ularly needed. Leaders in different 
fields would be called in for lectures 
and discussion periods. It would be 
imperative to enlist those among our 
actresses and actors who have great- 
ness and technique to come in for a 
regular series of reading rehearsals 
with the students. 

Every member of the Academy 
would see every show within travel 
radius and come back and dissect it 
to the bone. Oh yes. The Academy 
would have to be located in or near 
New York, where the leading actors 
and directors are congregated and 
where more theatre is to be seen than 
in any other city. 

The first summer the students would 
be parceled out to summer theatres 
where they would be kept busy day 
and evening, with little or no acting. 
Not all of them would come back 
for the second year. Some would get 
jobs and some would give up. No 
pressure should be exerted to keep 
them. It would be fine if there were 
about thirty-five in the second-year 
class. The second year is run very 
much like a repertory theatre, so far 
as rehearsals and productions are 
concerned, with regular performances 
before audiences. Individual training 
continues where necessary, and class- 
work is limited to a minimum of vocal 
and physical exercise. 

The second summer those who have 
stood up through the two years will 
be allowed to go into a summer thea- 
tre set up for the purpose, but aug- 
mented with experienced actors where 
necessary. On the recommendation of 
the directors those qualified will be al- 
lowed to become members of Equity. 
The student producer, designer, direc- 
tor, and the rest will be given as much 
responsibility as they can carry. 

Somewhere along the line, and be- 
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fore this point of time has been 
reached, a decision will have been 
made as to whether a third year of 
training should be inaugurated, or 
whether these people are competent 
to become the nucleus of a touring 
repertory, or whether they are ready 
to be spawned forth to theatres which 
we hope will be operating all over 
the country. In any event, the Acad- 
emy must strive to help these young 
people find an outlet for their talents 
so they will not bang against the 
closed door of a theatre in which 
they are unwelcome and unwanted; 
so they will not have to tramp for 
two years before getting a foot in 
that door. 


The University 
Theatre—Its Growth 
and Development 


by SAWYER FALK 


The Little Theatre Movement, which 
was the root-stock of all present uni- 
versity and community theatres, made 
itself felt in the United States around 
1910. But long before this cataclysmic 
upsurge many colleges had had their 
variously titled dramatic clubs, sock- 
and-buskin societies, and thespian or- 
ganizations. Some of these could even 
trace their histories to Colonial days. 

It was in truth, however, the Little 
Theatre Movement that made it pos- 
sible for university theatres to become 
organized for serious purpose and im- 
pressed college administrations with 
the importance of drama and theatre 
as proper subjects for curricular and 


extra-curricular consideration. 

The Little Theatre Movement was 
a revolt movement which borrowed 
from the philosophies, techniques, 
and repertories of the several Free 
Theatres of Europe. Out of its pro- 
test against the meretricious profes- 
sional theatre of the day—Broadway, 
road shows, stock companies—and 
against the kind of audience-training 
these enterprises offered, grew the 
civic and community theatres, pro- 
fessional and amateur, that are part 
of the present scene. 

In academic precincts the move- 
ment manifested itself not so much 
in revolt but in assertion. Simply 
stated the declaration was this: Acted 
drama performed on a stage before 
an audience could be part of the 
cultural scheme of an institution of 
higher learning. How, asked George 
Pierce Baker in 1910, could anyone 
interested in humane tradition say 
that the making of drama — good 
drama—did not fall within the scope 
of a university's legitimate concern? 

Baker, with his characteristic di- 
rectness, answered his own question 
by inaugurating at Harvard in 1912 
what was to become the famous “47 
Workshop.” Here plays written in his 
English 47 class were given their ul- 
timate and conclusive test not in the 
classroom but on a stage before an 
audience. This was indeed a com- 
plete innovation; never before had an 
attempt been made to correlate aca- 
demic instruction with practical the- 
atre. At Columbia, Brander Mathews 
(whose influence on the university 
theatre has been unfortunately slight- 
ed or forgotten entirely) had for 
years been iterating his credo: “The 
great dramas of the mighty masters 
were intended to be played rather 


The movie “Pinky” was based on Cid Ricketts Summer's novel “Quality” 


which she adapted 
the University of North Carolina. 


in play form for production by the Carolina Playmakers of 
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than to be read.” But it was George 
Pierce Baker who actually put precept 
into practice by teaching the craft of 
play-construction and by encouraging 
all the other theatre arts and crafts. 

A few years later (1914) at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Thomas Wood Stevens went even fur- 
ther. He had come to Pittsburgh from 
the Wisconsin Players, a group found- 
ed in 1911 by Thomas H. Dickenson 
and Zona Gale (and unofficially iden- 
tified with the state university) for 
the writing and acting of indigenous 
drama. Stevens, a man of great vision, 
established for the first time in any 
American institution of learning a 
four year course in theatre arts lead- 
ing to an academic degree. Shortly 
thereafter Alexander Drummond in- 
troduced similar subject-matter into 
the curriculum at Cornell. Frederick 
Koch at North Dakota and later at 
North Carolina encouraged the writ- 
ing of folk-drama. 

From beginnings of this sort the 
theatre as an academic subject and 
as a practiced art made its way into 
the curricula of colleges and univer- 
sities—large and small—the country 
over. As an adjunct to such study, 
little theatres, resembling in all de- 
tails the community little theatres of 
the corresponding period, were set 
up in auditoriums, assembly halls, 
classrooms, or in buildings especially 
revamped for the purpose. 

However these gains were not in all 
cases achieved without determined op- 
position from academic authorities. 
Even Baker, the originator, had to 
conduct his work at Harvard more or 
less as an extra-curricular activity; 
for officially he was teaching rhetoric 
and public speaking and not theatre 
at all. In many cases these new sub- 
jects were treated with condescen- 
sion and accepted only as incidental 
courses to either Speech or English. 
Unfortunately these two departments 
in some instances have asserted their 
suzerainty over theatre courses and 
theatre students to the present day. 

But by 1925, and increasingly there- 
after, Drama Departments, Theatre 
Arts Departments, Schools of Thea- 
tre, and Divisions of Drama began to 
appear in their own rights, offering 
a corpus of material on the under- 
graduate and graduate levels that lead 
to the Bachelor’s, Master’s, and Doc- 
tor’s Degrees. Likewise there emerged 
during that period the preceptor- 
regisseur, the university theatre direc- 
tor who is required to be not only a 
teacher and an administrator but a 
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theatre artist as well. 

1925 was a very important year in 
the growth of the university and com- 
munity theatres. It marked for both 
the end of the preliminary groping 
and uncertain “Little Theatre” period, 
and the beginning of the “Tributary 
Theatre” period. This latter label was 
used by Edith J. R. Isaacs in prefer- 
ence to the somewhat apologetic epi- 
thet “Little,” but more particularly to 
stress the vastly increased importance 
of the off-Broadway theatre in its 
regional and national relationships. 
“The Tributaries must feed the main 
stream; the states must feed New 
York,” she said. 

As if to signalize the end of the 
first fifteen years (1910-1925) the 
leaders of these theatres convened at 
Carnegie Tech. on November 27 and 
28, 1925, to hold “A Conference on 
the Drama in American Universities 
and Little Theatres.” Not only was 
this the first conference of its kind 
ever held in this country, but also one 
of the most significant. A contempo- 
rary newspaper account sensed this 
importance when it pointed out: “The 
fact that the mere announcement of 
this meeting could bring together 
three hundred people from such dis- 
tances is proof incontrovertible that 
dramatics in schools and colleges, and 
drama in the United States are about 
to receive a new impetus.” George 
Pierce Baker (by now at Yale) spoke 
on “Problems and Standards” ; Thom- 
as Wood Stevens (by now at the 
Goodman Theatre, Chicago) on “The 
Potentialities of a College Dramatic 
Department”; B. Iden Payne (by 
now Head of the Drama Department 
of Carnegie Tech.) on “The Limi- 
tations of a College Dramatics De- 
partment”; E. C. Mabie on “Thea- 
tre Arts in a State University”; and 
Frederick Koch on “The University 
and The People’s Theatre.” Among 
other speakers was Otto Kahn who in 
his talk “The American Stage: Re- 
flections of An Amateur” used the 
phrase “decentralization of the Amer- 
ican Theatre™ for the first time. And 
out of these sessions was born the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference with Baker 
as its first president. The genesis of 
ANTA might well have been here too, 
for J. Howard Reber, who had so 
much to do with the securing of the 
ANTA Charter, was a leader in the 
discussion on “Little Theatre and 
Community Playhouses.” 

So in the Tributary period univer- 
sity theatres grew tremendously in 
size and influence, putting into prac- 


tice much of the subject-matter of 
Pittsburgh Conference: e.g. “stg 
ards,” “potentialities,” “people’s the 
atre.” Both state and privately 
dowed universities in the late 
and throughout the °30s began 
build theatre plants for their ¢ 
departments which were a far ¢ 
from the laboratory theatres, we 
shops, and other makeshift arrar 
ments that had been used. Some 
these were million-dollar structure 
like the ones at Yale, Iowa, Wiseg 
sin, and Indiana, that far surpa 
the Broadway commercial theatres ig 
size, equipment, and forward-looking 
design. Even the most modest camp 
playhouses had facilities sufficient 
first-rate performances. 

And first-rate performances 
demanded; for, like community theay 
tres of the same period, universities 
were stressing “theatre for audiences” 
as well as their earlier point of view: 
of “theatres for participation.” Hence,” 
scene designers, costume designers, 
stage technicians, business managers, 
all of professional competence, were” 
added to drama faculties, spending 
part of their time in the classroom; 
the rest in the rehearsal hall, the shop, 
or the box office. 

Along with this strength and pro- 
ficiency came the awareness that the 
university theatres had a major re 
sponsibility: an obligation to the com 
munities in which they functioned and _ 
from which they in part drew their 
audiences. No longer could they be 
either rah-rah campus activities or 
academic and cloistered endeavors,” 
In many instances they had to as” 
sume not only full custodianship of 
the drama for their towns or cities, 
but for the neighboring countryside” 
and even the entire state or region. 7 

A partial list of some of the direc 
tors of this period (1925-1945) and = 
their special achievements will show — 
both the protean nature of the uni-~ 
versity theatre and the immense po 
tential it can bring to bear on the” 
evolving Nationwide Theatre of to 
morrow. Cited would be: Glenn 
Hughes of the University of Wash” 
ington for reintroducing and popu” 
larizing the arena technique of pro-— 
duction, and for maintaining a year 7 
around schedule of plays for the” 
community; Hallie Flanagan Davis” 
of Vassar and Smith for experiment- 7 
ing with new types of playwriting and 
production, especially those that give” 
opportunity for social comment; ” 
Marian Stebbins of Mills College for ™ 

(Continued on page 90) 
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About 
the 
Play 


William Douglas Home is a son of the Earl of Hom 
who has a fifteen-thousand-acre country house in Scot- 
land, and “The Chiltern Hundreds,” the title used for 
the successful London production of “Yes M’Lord,” is 
affectionately dedicated to the Earl of Home’s butler 
[he atmosphere of the play is probably autobiograph- 
ical, although it would take a very brave journalist indeed 
to attempt to pin the eccentricities of the plot on any real 
situation, living or dead 

Home—pronounced Hume with the usual English dis- 
regard of phonetics—worked with an unofficial collabor- 
ator on “Yes M’Lord.” A. E. Matthews (the grand old 
man of the British stage who has not been given a title 
is supposed to have added more than a few of his own 
lines to his portrayal of Lord Lister. 

Lister is a vague, sweet man who, because he is without 
false pride of any kind, never allows the actions of less 
disinterested people to depress him, in the event that he 
notices them at all. His entire conversation is based on 
non sequiturs, and A. E. Matthews is the perfect man to 
contribute to these irrelevancies, being a little absent- 
minded himself. When the English company arrived in 
New York, a member of the American backstage crew told 
Mr. Matthews that in order to get back to his dressing 
room after making his exits through the study door at the 
left he would have to turn left again instead of right as 
he did in England. As he used this door incessantly during 





William Douglas Home 


the performance the information was important. “What 
do you mean?” asked Mr. Matthews when the explana 
tion was all over. “To get back to your dressing room 
after you use the study door vou gO left instead of right,” 
his informant repeated 

“When?” 

“All the time. Every time you exit through the study 
door stage left.” 

“What door?” said Matthews. “Never saw any door.” 

Like all vintage troupers, Mr. Matthews is not vagut 
when it matters—not entirely anyway. At one point Lord 
Lister shoots a rabbit and the rabbit’s corpse is retrieved 
by the butler and brought onstage. One night Mr. Mat 
thews raised his gun but it didn’t go off. Backstage 
someone pulled the trigger of the spare gun furiously, but 
the prop crew had forgotten to load it. In an effort to 
simulate the sound of a gun, the stage manager crashed 
a book down on a table. It didn’t sound like a gun. 
Lowering his firearm, Matthews looked out of his supposed 
study to his supposed lawn where a rabbit lay supposedly 
dead. 

“Oh,” he said in mild surprise, “the rabbit fell down.” 

The audience accepted this view of the proceedings 
happily. When the rabbit was brought on stage everyone 
acted as if it had died of a heart attack, and Mr. Mat- 


thews’ show went on. Like giving candy to a baby. 
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TONY: You're billed to stand against me as a Tory in the by-election. 
Mary Hinton, Elaine Stritch, A. E. Matthews, Hugh Kelly, George Curzon 


YES, M’LORD 


William Douglas Hom YES, M’LORD produced by Lee and J. J. Shubert and Linnit & 
Dunfee, Ltd., by arrangement with John Krimsky, opened in New 
York City at the Booth Theatre, October 4, 1949, with the 
following cast 


IMPORTANT Particular attention is called to the fact tha 
his version of “YES. M’LORD” is reprinted here solely for pri 
vate reading purposes If any performance of the play is con 
emplated, this reading edition may, under no circumstances, be THe Ear or Lister \. E. Matthews 


j 


ised. Mr. Home is represented in this country by Curtis Brow fue CounteE F LisTER Mary Hintor 
‘a a : “ . 0 ss Oo AS : Ma } 
Lid., 347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. and all inquirie 


hould be sent there June Farrei Elaine Stritch 


BESSIE Diane Hart 


BEECHAM George Curzon 


SCENE Lorp Pym Hugh Kelly 


Lapy Carouine Situ Gladvs Boot 
Che entire action of the play takes place in the Sitting-room of ; 


Lister Castle Mr. CLEGHORN Tom Macaulay 
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ACT I 
Scene | 


Scenge.—The Sitting-room of Lister Castle. _ 
Tme.—Summer, 1945. 


It is lunch time on the day of the General Election 
result. Lapy Lister is seated at the desk rp. finishing a 
letter. JUNE FARRELL, wearing shorts and sandals, lies 
full length on the sofa, fast asleep. Lorp LisTEeR is in 
the armchair R.c., reading a book on sport and absent- 
mindedly filling his pipe. From time to time he surveys 
the garden, which is somewhat overgrown with grass and 
weeds. A small rook rifle stands against the Lt. arm of 
his chair. 

Lapy Lister (about to read from the letter). What 
do you think of this, Joe? 


Lorp Lister. Excellent, my dear. First class. 


Lapy Lister. Joe! (She looks round at him, then casts 
her eyes towards the sofa.) Just look at June. June, dear, 
I really think you might have gone with Tony. After all, 
you are engaged. 

Lorp Lister. This fellow says, “rabbits are most fond 
of those shrubs which grow within their reach.” Dashed 
interesting. 

Lapy Lister. I don’t suppose the poor things know 
how nice the others taste. (She sees the mess on the floor, 
and rises.) I wish you’d keep your tobacco inside your 
pipe, Joe. (Crossing above the armchair to the cupboard 
up L.) I saw a fox down by the stables after breakfast, 
dear. (She gets dustpan and brush from the cupboard.) 

Lorp Lister. Why the devil didn’t you tell me before? 

Lapy Lister (crossing R. again). We've had so much 
to think about—and anyway it ran away when June went 
down to bathe. (She sweeps up the bits r. of his chair.) 

Lorp Lister. Don’t blame it. I’d run away if I saw 
a dashed Red Indian popping out of the water right 
under my nose, when I expected a duck. 

Lapy Lister. Joe, you mustn’t talk like that. It’s so 
rude—even in fun. (She sweeps v. of his chair.) After 
all, America wasn’t all Indians. Surely after the War of 
Independence there must have been some white people 
settled there. You ought to know—you went to Eton, Joe. 

JuNeE (from the depth of the cushions). Say, is it really 
true they won old Waterloo around the campus there? 

Lapy Lister. I meant it, June. I think you should 
have gone with Tony, June. (She crosses to the cupboard 
for a duster and puts away the dustpan and brush.) 

June. I know. I heard you. 

Lapy Lister. It would have given him moral support. 


June. Oh, hell. I couldn’t go and watch a walk-over 
like this. I want to see a fight. 


Lavy Lister. I always used to go with Joe and hear 
the “count.” 

Lorp Lister. As far as I remember, dear—you used 
to wear a skirt. 

Lapy Lister (moving to the sofa). But still, the spirit’s 
just the same. (Crossing to the window.) Besides, she’s 
got such very pretty legs. (She dusts.) 

Lorp Lister. (rising and moving to R. of sofa). You 
wouldn’t have dressed like that if my father had been 
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| alive—pretty legs or no pretty legs. Would have tickled | 
you up with a riding crop, and the prettier your legs the 
| more he would have tickled you up. (He returns to the 


«| armchair and sits.) 


June. I read about a guy like him at college once. 

Lapy Lister (who has moved down and picked up the 
rifle). If your father had been alive, Joe, I don’t suppose 
you'd have kept a rifle in the sitting-room. 

Lorp Lister. Got to, my dear girl. Ia self-defense. (To 
Lapy Lister, who is dusting his rifle.) Be careful, Molly, 
or you'll knock the sight. (To June.) My dear girl, my 
father had eighteen gardeners, ten footmen, and six keepers 
here. Forked out a thousand a year to keep the rabbits off 
the borders. Now, after three damn wars, I’ve got no 
gardener—one gamekeeper who is an ex-conscientious ob- 
jector and faints when he sees a rabbit in a snare— 

Lapy Lister. You've still got Beecham, dear. 

Lorp Lister. That damn fellow! 

June. I love Beecham, he’s just swell. He’s England, 
Joe. 

Lorp Lister. He may be England, but he’s damned 
expensive. 

Lapy Lister. You’re most unfair to Beecham, Joe, 
When he came here in 1920, we engaged him as a foot- 
man. There was nothing to suggest he would have to 
guard the herbaceous border in his spare time—as a sort 
of scarecrow and retriever mixed. (She is on her knees, 
dusting the legs of the table.) 

Lorp Lister. Moll, I wish you’d stop fiddling about. 

Lapy Lister. Well, someone’s got to do the dusting, 
dear. 

June. I did it before breakfast, Moll. 

Lapy Lister (rising). You might have told me, June. 

Lorp Lister. It’s dashed well time we got a maid. 

Lapy LisTErR (crossing to the desk and putting down the 
duster). We’ve got one, Joe. At last. I do hope Tony's 
won. (She crosses to the radio table, puts on her glasses 
and picks up the Radio Times.) It should be through by 
lunch time, shouldn’t it? 

Lorp Lister. It isn’t only rabbits in the garden now. 
Dashed foxes, too. 

June (sitting up). Say, you can’t wait! You just can't 
wait to hear the news! 

Lorp Lister. I take no part in Party Politics. I haven't 
done for twenty years. 

June. But, Joe, he’s your son! 

Lorp Lister. The Labour fellow’s someone’s son as 
well. He’s very sound I'd say. 

Lapy Lister. I hope so—I voted for him. 

June. Say! Say, what is this? Joe, YOU didn’t vote 
against your only son? 

Lorp Lister. I haven’t got a vote. In England we dis- 
franchise lunatics and peers. 

June. Not peeresses? 

(Lapy Lister laughs) 

Lorp Lister. Not under the second heading, anyway. 
It’s up to the Medical Authorities to decide whether some 
of ’em come under the first. 


June. What makes Tony stand Conservative if you're 
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both like this? 
Lapy LISTER 
time to learn. 


Oh, Tony’s very young. He’s got lots of 


June. Say, don’t you realize what’s happening to-day? 
lony, your son and heir, is fighting an Election that’s 
been won since Cromwell’s time by the eldest son of the 
family. 

Lapy Lister. That's right, dear. I explained that to 
-ou when you came here first. 

June. Well, gee, it's NEWS. It gets right back behind 
your skin. It’s like the Coronation. 

Lorp Lister. Better weather—far. I had to walk from 
Westminster to Dover Street in all my robes. Couldn’t 
geta taxi any where. 

Lapy Lister. You should have gone by underground. 

Lorp Lister. I didn’t dare. Afraid I'd catch my ermine 
in the moving stairs. 

Lapy LisTer. (putting down the Radio Times 
will Tony do if he gets beaten, Joe? 


What 


Lorp Lister. He won't get beaten, Moll. This Seat’s 
been Tory ever since Queer Anne 

Lavy Lisver. Joe, Queen Anne’s dead. (She turns on 
the radio. 

Lorp Lister. The Tories aren’t, round here. They 
never die 

Lapy Lister. But Tory doesn’t mean a thing. (The 
voice of the ANNOUNCER begins to come through.) They 
vote for something just because they like its face. That’s 
exactly why I wanted June to go to-day. 

Lorp Lister. It’s too late now, my dear. They voted 
weeks ago. 

Rapio ANNOUNCER. . . . and the Opposition parties hold 
a hundred seats. Here is the state of parties up to twelve 
o'clock this morning. Conservatives twenty-two, Nationals 
one, Liberal Nationals one, Labour ninety-nine, Independ- 
nt one. The party gains and losses are as follows: 
Conservative gains one, losses forty-five; Labour gains 


lorty-eight, losses none; Liberal gains none, losses two. 


Lapy Lister. You see! There’s going to be a change. 
[ knew it, Joe. How horrid people are. (She switches off 
the radio.) I can’t listen any more. Poor Mrs. Churchill ! 
He’s ringing up in any case. 

June. P’raps Mrs. Churchill voted Labour, Moll. 

Lapy Lister. She couldn’t have. 

June. Well, you did, dear. 

Lapy Lister. I know, but I’ve been Labour all along. 
She crosses to the desk and sits. 
these all right? This is if Tony wins. 


Now listen, Joe—are 
Reading from a 
etter.) “Dear Mr. Cleghorn, As you know, my husband, 
being Lord Lieutenant of the County, takes no part in 
Party Politics.’ 


June. Say, what's a Lord Lieutenant? 


Lorp Lister. Oh, a Gauleiter,. my dear. Yes, yes—go 
on 


Lapy Lister. ‘We therefore feel able to write and say 
how much we appreciate the spirit in which you fought 
the Election. And we hope that you will come and see 
us any time you care to call.’ And this is if HE wins 
Dear Mr. Cleghorn, As you know, my husband, etc., et« 
etc. We feel able to write and congratulate you on your 
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Lorp Lister: You wouldn’t have dressed like that if my father 
had been alive—-pretty legs or no pretty legs. 


A. E. Matthews, Elaine Stritch 


victory over our son, and we hope that you will come and 
spend a week-end with us so that we can get to know each 
other better. Yours sincerely, Molly Lister.’ 

Lorp Lister. Asking him to stay! 


Lapy Lister. We must, Joe. You’re Lord Lieutenant. 


Lorp Lister. But—dash it all—he called me a parasite! 


Lapy Lister. What nonsense, dear. 


Lorp Lister. He did, my dear. It’s in the Advertiser. 
He rises to get it from the table up r.c.) Here. Listen 
to this, by Jove. (He reads from it.) ‘In a speech at Lister 
Market, Mr. James Cleghorn, the Labour Candidate, said: 
“I ask you, the Electors of East Milton, to vote for me, 
Jackie Cleghorn, the workers’ candidate, the man who has 
slaved for thirty years beneath the heel of the pluto- 
crat 

Lapy Lister. That’s not ‘parasite,’ dear. That's ‘pluto- 
crat.’ It’s rather flattering—I wish that it was true. 

Lorp Lister. Listen, woman. (He continues reading.) 

“and NOT to vote for Viscount Pym, the young aristo- 
crat from Lister Castle, the boy who went from Eton and 
Oxford into the Household Cavalry—the son of a million 
Listers—the heir to a thousand capitalists—the last of a 
long, and alas, uninterrupted line of plutocrats and peers 
and parasites.” There you are. 

Lapy Lister. Yes, but he doesn’t say, actually, you— 
Joe. 

Lorp Lister. Maybe. 
crosses Up R. 


He puts down the paper and 
But he leaves it open. Dashed open, I'd 
say. 

Lapy Lister. Besides, these politicians never say the 
things they mean. They put them straight in prison if 
they do. And so they never do. 

Lorp Lister (looking out of the window 
Molly. It’s there, by Jove. 


Lapy Lister. What, dear? That naughty fox? 


It’s there, 


Lorp Lister. Don’t move. Don’t move an inch He 


6! 


Dee oot 


































Bercuam: His lordship and her ladyship are both—both out 
2 shooting on the grounds 
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rabbit ! He 
I’ve got to get this infernal window open. 


moves down for his rifle.) A huge buck 


loads the rifle. 


Lapy LisTer (rising). Joe, you must NOT fire that gun 
in here. 


Lorp Lister. Be quiet, my dear. 








Lapy LISTER. 
bear that noise. 


crossing c.) I’m going out. I cannot 

















Lorp Lister. You can’t go out. It'll see you through 
the passage window. Get inside the cupboard if it frightens 


you. Go on. It won't sit feeding there all day. 
































Lorp LIsTER moves to thé 
The telephone rings. 


Lapy LisTeR crosses up L. 
window. 











Lapy LisTeER makes 








a move towards the desk. 














Lapy Lister. It’s Tony, Joe. It’s sure to be. 











Lorp Lister. Get back, Molly! Get back! 








Lapy Lister. I should have thought the result of the 
election’s more important than a silly rabbit. 


Balderdash. 

















Lorp LISTER. There'll be another one in 


five years’ time. 














Lapy Lister. All right— well, answer it yourself. (She 


goes back to the cupboard. 














Lorp Lister. I can’t. 








Bessie enters down L. The telephone 


intermittent country ring. 


rines again an 























Get out. Send Beecham here at once 











hurries out down L. 


What am I to do, Molly? If I open the window, the tele- 
phone’ll frighten it. Can I shoot it through the glass? 


Bess 





























Lapy Lister. Certainly not. There’s quite enough 


bomb-damage unrepaired without you adding to it. 




















—— 


BEECHAM enters down L. 











BeecHAM. You sent for me, my lord? 

















The telephone rings again 


I did 








Lorp Lister Phat telephone. It’s ringing. Hear 












6? 


it, eh? 





Beecuam. I do, my lord. 
Lorp LISTER. Well. answer it. 


BeecHaM. Very good, my lord. (He shuts the door ang 


starts to walk across 


Lorp Lister. Hi. Beecham, halt! You cross that sky. 
line by the sofa and I'll sack you on the spot. Stoop, man. 


stoop. 
The telephone rings again as BEECHAM crosses to th 
desk, stooping. 
And sit down when you get there. 
BEECHAM sils on 
tele phone. 


the chair at the desk and answers the 


Hullo Yes 
Lorp Lister. And keep down, man. 

His Lordship’s Agent. Yes, Mr. 
. No. His lordship and her ladyship are both 
are both out shooting in the grounds. 


BEECHAM. this is Lister Castle—yes, 


BEECHAM (bobbin 
Brown . 


Lorp Lister. Don’t chatter, Beecham. 


Cut it short. 
Beecuam. I'll take a message, certainly 
thousand. Thank you, sir 
ago? I thank you, sir. 
Agent on the line, my lord 


... I see. Two 
He started back some time 
He hangs up.) His lordship’s 


Lorp Lister. I gathered that. Now pack it in. 

Lapy Lister. What happened, Beecham? Did he win? 

BEECHAM. Master Tony lost, my lady. By two thousand 
votes. 


JuNE (jumping up). He couldn’t have. The little sap! 


at boiling point). JUNE! 


June (subsiding on to the sofa again 
Sorry. Let it have the works. 


Lorp LISTER 


Gt Joe. 
Beecuam (as Lorp Lister is at last about to open the 
It’s terrible, my lord. 

What’s 


windou 
LISTER. terrible? The 


change. Relax. 


LorpD people like a 
BreecuamM This seat’s been won from Lister Castle by the 
lories for two hundred years, my lord. 


Lorp LIsTER Beecham! You come 
in here and sit about discussing politics as though you 
owned the place. Shut up. Will you—SHUT UP! (Dan- 
gerously I’m opening the window now. (To 


BeecuaM.) If anybody talks again—take their name. 


losing patience 


calm. 


Lapy Lister disappears into the cupboard. For the first 
time there is silence. He opens the window, 
rifle, takes aim. The loud fluctuating note of a motor 
horn ts heard ; tyres swish over the gravel ; brakes squeal; 


raises his 


a door slams. 


Damnation! Hell and blast! He's 
slams the window shut 


frightened it. (He 


JuN: 


take the shell 


rising and crossing upp R. Joe 


out, Joe. 


Lorp Lister. I'll never get another chance like that. 
(He unloads, and stands the rifle up by the window. 


BeecHaM. May I get up, my lord? 


That’s up to vou. 


Lorp LISTER. 
feel. 
BEECHAM 


Depends on how you 
(rising painfull) I thought perhaps the 
creature might be ‘contemplating further nourishment, my 
lord. 
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Lorp Lister. What! Nourishment!! My foot! Would 
you be keen on feeding if a screaming Yankee horn like 
that went off when you were having lunch? 

BeecHaM. It often has, my lord. On occasions I have 
suffered indigestion—but invariably I return to finish what 
is left upon my plate. 

Tony enters down tL. 
Tony. I say, what’s happened? Beecham feeling faint? 


Lorp Lister. Dash it, Tony, can’t vou drive a car more 
like a gentleman? 

June. Hell, Tony, how'd you lose? 

TONY Because the other fellow got more votes. 
JUNE. I guess he must have done. 

Tony. Where’s mother? 

LORD LISTER crossing to the cupboard up Lb. Oh, my 
God! Molly, you can come out now. 

Lapy Lister (appearing). Is it all over? It’s very hot 
in there—like a Turkish Bath. (She sees Tony). Poor 
Tony. I’m so SOrTy. 

June. Well! You voted Labour, what do you expect? 

Lapy Lister (up r.c.). Yes, yes. I know I did. I 
backed the losing side. I always do. But now they’ve won, 
they've lost my sympathy. 

Tony (below the sofa). A bit late then. I say, I’m 
hoarse. Hey, Beecham, what about a drink? 


Beecuam. I'll fetch the sherry in, my lord 

lony. I had to make a speech and tell old Cleghorn 
what a decent chap he was. And so he is. 

Lapy Lister (to BeecHAM, who its standing at the 
door). What's the matter, Beecham? 
to Tony 
to hear of your defeat, my lord. 

Tony. Oh, thanks. Oh, thanks a lot. 

Beecuam. I dare not contemplate what the Tenth Earl, 
your grandfather, would have remarked on this unhappy 


BEECHAM May I say how mortified I am 


day, my lord. 


Lorp Lister (coming down between the sofa and the 
wmchair and crossing to the door I'll tell you what he 
would have remarked, Beecham. Just what I’m remark- 
ing now 


drinks ; 


BEECHAM. E1 


‘Get out and fetch those something something 


very good, my lord. 
He goes out down L. 
Lorp Lister. Damned ninny! Crying over spilt milk. 
I'm going to wash. 
Hy goes out, leai ing the door open. 


Lapy Lister (crossing to the door Yes, come along. 
I'm sorry, Tony dear. And if it wasn’t for the rabbit, your 
father would be sorry too. 


shutting the door after her. 


June. Oh, hell, I think you stink. Old Beecham could 
have won this dump. 


She exits down L.. 


Tony. If he’d had you to help him, eh? 

June. I guess so. Yeah. 

lony. Of course, you know so much about our politics. 
Well, tell me some. 


Tony. It isn’t me that stinks. The Tory party stinks. 


June moving Cc. towards him 


June. It’s a bad workman who complains of his tools. 








lony. It’s a silly tool who tries to win a seat from 
Lister Castle in a modern world. Of course, you wouldn't 
understand. Americans are snobs. They bite a fellow’s 
ear off if he has a coronet. That doesn’t happen here. 

June. I guess it might. (She bites his ear, playfully.) | 
guess they twist his tail instead. Poor little man. (She 
kisses him.) Just go on trying. 


Tony. I’m damned if I'll try again. I’ve had the Tories. 
June. What’s the next move, then? 
Tony. Oh, chivvy rabbits round for Dad. Or nip 


around the house for Mother, dusting things and sweeping 
up the crumbs. (He sits on the soft, L. end.) 


June (rR. of the sofa 
What’s our Bessie for? 
Tony. I dunno. I was wondering last night. In bed, 


you know. I couldn’t sleep before the Count. Old Bessie 
kind of crossed my mind, that’s all. 


Say, aren’t you just ambitious! 


BEECHAM enters with the sherry, closing the door after 


him. 
To Beecuam.) I say, what's Bessie do? 
Beecuam. In what respect, my lord? 
Tony. About the house. 
Breecuam (relieved). She does the rooms, my lord. The 
usual routine housemaid’s work—assisted by her ladyship, 
of course 


June. She’s parlourmaid and kitchenmaid and house- 
maid all rolled into one? 


BEECHAM. Precisely, miss. 


eileen darby—graphic house, inc. 





Lorp Lister: Hi, Beecham, halt! You cross that sky-line by the 
sofa and I'll sack you on the spot. 
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Lorp Lister: We'll never get ‘em down if we don’t fight ‘em 
back. We must fight back 


George Curzon, A. E. Matthews 


Tony. Oh, damn. That’s closed an avenue. 

BEECHAM (pouring out two glasses of sherry). Have 
you found Bessie wanting then, my lord, in some respect? 

Tony. Oh, no. Oh, rather not. What should she want? 

Beecuam. I find it difficult to say, my lord. 


JuNE (watching him closel) 
isn’t she? 


She’s pretty, Beecham, 


BEECHAM. Yes, miss. I will concede she has a certain 
rustic charm. 


June. Say, Beecham, do you ever bounce her on your 
knee? 

BreecuamM. Some sherry, miss? 
my lord? 


She takes it For you, 


Tony (taking it). Oh, thanks. Did Bessie vote for me? 
Beecuam. I couldn't say. my lord. I doubt it, though. 
She’s Commonwealth. 
June. What's that? 
BeecHam (considering). Well, miss—a nervous spin- 
ster’s version of a Communist might meet the case. 
Tony. Good show. I'll drink her health 
lo Bessie— What's her name? 
BeEcHaM (disapproving strongly). Miss Sykes, my lord. 
Tony. To Bessie Sykes! Escaped from Toryism and 
the shackles of Conservative Decay. (He lifts his class and 
drinks.) 
BEECHAM. You seem to take defeat with fortitude, my 
lord. 


Tony. I do. Why not? 
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BEECHAM Provided your reac tion’s prompted by vour 
native grit—and not by irresponsibility——-I have no axe ty 
grind, my lord. 


He exits down 1.) 
Tony. I suppose he thinks I ought to cry a bit? 
June. I’m glad there’s someone here who understands 
what’s happened to the family. 
Tony. June, dash it! Not you too! Come and kiss me 
please. 
She does, sitting rR. of him on the sofa. Lorn Luistgp 
enters down UL. 
Lorp Lister. Dashed close thing, Tony, eh? 
Tony. Two thousand odd. 


Lorp Lister. I had my finger on the trigger as you 
blew the horn. 


Enter Lapy Lister.) 
June. I’m telling Tony he’s got to find a job. 


Lapy Lister (crossing R. to the desk). I’ve got a job 
for Tony. I want a run made of wire netting for my 
ducks. 


(JUNE rises, puts her empty glass on the drink table and 
crosses to the window. 

Lorp Lister (at the drink table Well, that’s alright. 
There’s always something to be done if one can only find 
it and someone hasn't done it first. (He pours himself a@ 
glass of sherry. 

Lapy Lister. I’ve asked the Labour man to stay this 
week-end, dear. 

Tony. Oh, jolly decent of you. 

Lapy Lister. Oh, and, Joe—your sister Caroline. 

Lorp Lister. What for? She bores me blue. 


Lapy Lister. Well, you won't have to talk to Mr. Cleg- 
horn all the time. 


June (in Lorp Lister's ear 
your begonias. 


There’s a bunny eating 


Lorp Lister. What? What? 
June. A bunny—eating—your 
Lorp Lister. What! Dash the thing, Beecham was 


right. (He puts his glass on the table up R.c. and picks 
up the rifle.) Stand still. 


BEECHAM enters. 
BEECHAM. Luncheon is 
Lorp Lister. Shut up. 


Lapy Lister. I think his lordship is preparing dinner, 
Beecham. 


(Lorp Lister has opened the window and is taking am. 
He fires.) 
Lorp Lister. After it, Beecham. Quick! 

(BEECHAM goes out of the window at the double. 
Don’t worry about the Election, Tony. It’s just the swing 
of the pendulum. Take Charles the First and Cromwell. 
Different types—that’s all. (Shouting through the win- 
dow.) Hey! Not there, you fool. By the box bush. That's 
it. Pick it up. It’s not a tiger, man. 

Lapy Lister. Joe, what are you going to do with Tony? 
Lorp LisTER (with an eye on operations outside). Oh, 


go back to the Army. Go into the Church. (The rabbit 
has been retrieved; he turns back to the room.) All sorts 
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yOur of things to do. (He stands the rifle by the window, picks | found this in the potting shed. A rabbit snare. Dashed 





e t ip his sherry, and crosses L. above the sofa.) 1 knew a useful things. (He puts it beside his plate.) The bath 
fellow once, became a bookie. He lost thirty thousand water was cold to-day. 
quid in seven weeks. Oh, lots of things to do. BeecuaM. I’m sorry to hear that, my lord. 
BeecHam enters through the window, carrying a dead Lorp Lister. It’s not your sympathy I want. (He 
inds rabbit, and crosses below the sofa to the door. takes the paper from BeecuHam.) However sorry you may 
BEECHAM (at the door). Luncheon is served, my lady. be, that doesn’t heat the bath water. The fire must be kept 
me, Lapy Lister. Thank you, Beecham. Come along, June. in—at night. That’s all one asks. It isn’t much to ask. 
To BeecuaM.) Oh, will you post these, please? No, just Who's job is it? z 
TER the one with M.P. on the end. (She tears the other up. BEECHAM (crossing to the trolley). It should be the odd- 
Lapy LisTeR and JUNE go out down L. Tony and Lorp man’s, my lord—but as we don’t employ one—-the respon- 
Lister move to follow them, Lorp Lister putting his sibility devolves on me, my lord. 
elass on the table above the sofa. Lorp Lister. Well, why the devil was the water cold? 
you Tony (as he passes the rabbit). Not a very big one, is He helps himself to a duck’s egg.) 
it, Dad? BeecHAM. I’m afraid the boiler slipped my mind last 
Lorp Lister. Too many of ’em here. We'll never get night, my lord. The day’s events had served to drive do- 
‘em down if we don’t fight ’em back. We must fight back. mestic details of that nature from my head. 
job Tony and Lorp Lister have disappeared. BrecHam Lorp LisTER (crossing to the table). What day’s events? 
my starts to clear the tray at the table above the sofa. The What happened yesterday ? 
telephone rings. He goes to answer it, rabbit in hand. BeecHaM. According to the papers, the Electorate con- 
and BeecHaM. Hullo? Lister Castle .. . Yes, the Advertiser? spired to bring the Socialists to power, my lord. 
His lordship’s reaction. Lord Pym’s do you mean? .. . Lorp Lister. Oh, that! We!l—what the devil’s that to 
ht. No, quite, you heard his speech .. . The Earl himself? do with you? 
ind Lord Lister is at lunch just now, but I can let you have his Beecuam. I feel the matter very strongly, as I told your 
ta views. As Lord Lieutenant, Lord Lister is neutral, taking lordship yesterday. 
no part in Party Politics. As a man, and a Pym, his lord- Lorp Lister. Daresay you do. That’s no excuse for : 
ue ship feels the situation most acutely. The effect on the | going round and sabotaging everything. That’s anarchy, 
human organism of two hundred years’ tradition over- by Jove. 
thrown since one o'clock is hard to gauge at first. All we Bescman. 1 did-it unbetcatinnsiie. abe See } 
can say is that the mind is numbed, while kindly nature ; ; 
breathes her healing balm around her stricken child ... A ARF 3 
statement? No, I cannot possibly disturb the Earl at lunch. clique deuhyqpentte Dann, see ’ 
- One moment. (He thinks for a moment and remembers. 
You may quote his lordship as saying—shortly after the 
result was declared—‘‘We must fight back.” Yes, that is it. : 
ng He repeats it, in a voice vibrant with emotion.) WE 
MUST FIGHT BACK. ; 
He hanes up the receiwer and crosses to collect the sherry 
tray. Then, tray in one hand and rabbit in the other 
yas leaves the room 
ks CURTAIN 
ACT I } 
SCENE 2 
lhe following morning ' 
; Bessie, obviously behindhand, is laying the last two 
“ places. As she finishes she picks up the silver basket and 
makes for the door down L., meeting BEECHAM bringing 
m. n the coffe e. She goes out. 
BEECHAM crosses to the table and puts down the cof- 
lee. He crosses to the trolley, takes the morning papers 
irom the middle shelf and places them on the radio , 
ng tables up u.c. Retaining The Times for himself, he : 
J. omes down Cc. and, with varying expressions on his face, ‘ 
- tarts to look through it for the articles devoted to the ' 
t’s Election results 
Lorp Lister enters through the French windows, 
y? arrying a rabbit snare. 
h. Lorp Lister. Is breakfast ready vet? 
vit Beecuam. It is, my lord. Beecuam: Lord Lister is at lunch just now, but I can let you 
have his views 
‘ts Lorp Lister. About time too. (Holding up the snare. George Curzon 
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BeecuHaM: Whatever your lordship may say, I regard the future 
with profound distrust. 
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: low last night, I took a sleeping draught and went to bed 
at nine. 
5 Lorp Lister. What sort of sleeping draught? 
BeecuaM. Three Veganin, washed down with port, my 
lord. 
Lorp Lister. Now look here, Beecham. Pull yourself 
together—and get this in your head. The Labour Party’s 
IN, and nothing you can do or say can get ’em out again. 
Beecnam. A counsel of despair, my lord. 
Lorp Lister. It’s common sense. So stop sulking. Why 
damn it—anyone would think you were Winston fror 
4 the shindy you’re kicking up. 
J Beecuam. I can’t help taking Master Tony’s failure as 





a personal affront, my lord. After all your lordship has 
done for the County, I regard it as the height of ingratitude 
to spurn your son in favour of a man without tradition 
or refinement—or one single link with those who made this 
country what it is. I mean, of course, the British aristoc- 
racy, my lord. 









































Lorp Lister. Oh, poppycock! We've been found out, 
that’s all. 

















BeecuHam. I can’t agree, my lord. 





I regard yesterday's 
poll as a direct result of the sinister influence emanating 

















from, those countries now in the grip of social revolution. 
I refer, of course, to 











Lorp Lister. Anyway, I bet old Stalin’s bath water 
is hot. 

BeecHaM. That may be so, my lord. But 
reason is not far to seek. The 
doubtless fear the axe. 

















if it is—the 
Kremlin 





servants in. the 















Lorp List ER. 
munism 


Exactly. There’s a lot of good in Com. 


if one takes a thoroughly unbiased view. 
BEECHAM. I cannot 


agree, my lord. 


Lorp Lister. I don’t expect you to. 

BeecuHaM. Whatever your lordship may say, I regard the 
future with profound distrust. If I may crave 

Lorp Lister (whe has been trying to read the paper foy 
Beecham! How the devil can I read the 
cricket scores if you keep chattering? One more word 
about politics and I'll send 


some time 


just ONE more, mark you 
you off to Blackpool for a month. 


BEECHAM, discouraged and silenced, fiddles round th 
table and picks up the snare. 


BeecHam. Will I place this in the gun-room, then, my 
lord? 


Lorp Lister. No. You will not. You'll place it in the 
border—by the box bush 


BEECHAM. Yes 


where I shot the rabbit yesterday, 
very good, my lord. 

It works like this. You stick the wooden 

peg straight into the ground. Like this. (He stuffs it 


through the loaf.) You bend the wire like this. And then 
the noose hangs down 


Lorp LISTER. 


just right—and pretty near the 


ground. You sce? 
BeecuaM. I do, my lord. 


Lorp Lister. And then the rabbit comes along like this, 
On its run, you see? It doesn’t see the wire, and pops its 


head right through—like this. 


The final graphic gesture ensnares his wrist. BEECHAM is 
in the act of releasing him when Lapy LIisTER enters 
down L. 


Lapy Lister. Joe! What are you doing, Joe? 


BeecHam. Excuse me, my lord. 

Lorp Lister. It’s all right, Moll, don’t fuss. 
Beecham’s mind off politics. (7o BEECHAM. 
out and set it. Keep your feet out of the bed 
clear the ground by just an inch. 


I’m getting 
Now take it 
and let it 


BEECHAM. Yes—very good, my lord. 


BEECHAM goes out into the garden. 


Lorp Lister. Poor devil’ll go crackers if he doesn’t get 
a hobby. Goes on harping on the General Election. If we 
don’t watch it, he’ll get to be as big a bore as Gladstone 


was. The bath water was cold, my dear. 


Lapy Lister (counter-attacking). I know. Perhaps 


that’s why you haven’t made your bed this morning, deat 


Lorp Lister (routed). Oh, sorry—lI forgot. 


Lapy Lister. It doesn’t matter actually. (She has been 


looking through her letters The laundry’s coming, so we 


must change the sheets. Still, you mustn't let things slide. 
Lorp LisTer (stung). What's that? 
Lapy Lister. I said vou mustn’t let things slide. Dear 


Joe, I know exactly how you feel. But, dear, the Labour 


Party’s IN and nothing you can do or say can get ’em 


out again. 

Well, I'll be damned! 

BEECHAM enters through the french window, 
off his hands. 

BeecuaM. The gin is in position now, my lord. 

Oh, right 


So stop worrying about the Election, o1 


Lorp LISTER. 


wiping soul 


Lorp LISTER 


Lapy LISTER 
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else I'll have to send you olf to stay with Caroline. 


Lorp LisTER looks awkward, Beecuam goes out down L. 
with a sardonic smile on his face.) 
Lorp LisTER. 
Caroline. 


I'd rather shoot myself than stay with 


Lapy Lister. What nonsense, dear. 


flesh and blood. 


She’s your own 
Lorp Lister. In spite of that, she looks exactly like a 
horse. 

Lapy Lister. Now, don’t be catty, dear. 
Lorp Lister. I’m talking about horses, Moll. 
I’ve got a letter from her here. 

How too, too terrible ! 


Lapy LISTER. Reading. 
‘Dearest Molly, You poor dears! 
My heart goes out to you and Joe in your unhappiness 

Lorp Lister. What the devil is she nattering about now? 

Lavy Lister. The Election, dear. (Reading on.) ‘ I’ve 
just heard the wireless. How hateful people are. After all 
poor dear Mr. Churchill has done for them , 

Lorp Lister. I like that! She loathed old Churchill's 
guts before the war. 

Lapy Lister. Please don’t keep interrupting, dear. It’s 
very difficult to read. (She reads on.) ‘ They turn against 
him now, and spurn him like a stranger cur puzzled) 
then in brackets— Julius Caesar.” What does she mean, 
dear? 


Lorp Lister. Dashed if I know. 


M.C. ribbon and 
looking very smart and rather hurried. 


Tony comes in down L. in battle dress 
Africa Star 
Tony. Morning, Mother. Morning, Father. 
Lapy Lister. Tony dear—what'’s a stranger cur? 

Tony. Dashed if I know. (At the trolley, helping him- 
self to an egg.) I suppose—a cur that’s stranger than 
another cur. 

Lapy Lister (to Tony). This is from Aunt Caroline. 
She reads on.) ‘ Thanks for asking me for next week-end. 
[ don’t want to come 
Good. 


but I will 


Lorp LISTER. 


; 


Lapy LISTER. 


Lorp Lister. Damn. 


‘ 


Lapy LISTER. to help you, you poor darling 
I shall go to Blackpool. 
Why Blackpool, dear? 


Well, Brighton 


Lorp LISTER. 
Lapy LIsTER. 


Lorp LIsTER. 
where. 


Bognor Regis — any- 
Lapy Lister. You won’t, my dear; you asked her here. 
Lorp Lister. Me? Never in a thousand years. 

Lapy Lister (reading on). ‘I suppose that dreadful, 
vulgar As Tony kisses her.) Good morning, dear. 

self-made Mr. Cleghorn will be there. Why MUST 

Joe ask a mountebank like that to stay at Lister? If poor 
dear father were alive I’m sure he would turn in his 
grave 

Lorp Lister. He couldn’t, dear—he was cremated! 

Lapy Lister (reading on). ‘Give poor dear gallant 
Anthony my love and kisses——’ * 

Tony. UGH! 

Lapy Lister (ignoring him). ‘Tell him I am grateful 
to him for saving me from Hitler, even if East Milton 
THEATRE 
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is not 
Lorp Lister. What on earth would Hitler want with 
Caroline? 
LISTER 
Puzzled again.) * J. Caesar’ 


Lapy (sailing on). 


‘Oh, noble Anthony!’ 
in brackets again. 

Lorp Lister. Why the devil does she keep harping on 
that fellow Caesar? 

Lapy Lister. I don’t know, dear. 


Lorp Lister. What the blazes has Caesar got to do with 
East Milton? 

Lapy Lister. I still don’t know, dear. It’s almost fin- 
ished now. (She reads on.) ‘Your ever loving Caroline. 
P.S.—And what's poor Tony going to do?’ Twice under- 
lined. Tony dear—what are you going to do? 

Tony. I’m going to the Depot to report. 

Lapy Lister. And then? 

Tony. 
leave. 


I’m going to ask the Adjutant for week-end 


Lorp Lister. What? Why walk into it? 

JuNE enters hurriedly down L.) 
Lapy Lister. He wants to see Aunt Caroline again. 
Tony. I don’t. I want to talk to Cleghorn about politics. 
June (helping herself at the trolley). Why talk to him? 


awkward at finding her there). Oh, I dunno, I 
always like to learn the other fellow’s point of view. 


Tony 


Lapy Lister. Good morning, June. 


JUNE (between Tony and Lavy Lister). Good morn- 


ing, Moll. Good morning, Joe. 
Lorp Lister. What’s that? 
June. I said, ‘Good morning, Joe.’ 
Lorp Lister. Ah, yes. I’ve set a snare. 
What for? 
rabbits chiefly. 


June. You have? 
Lorp Lister. Oh 
you know. 


It’s a rabbit snare, 


Lapy Lister. Joe, do stop talking about rabbits ! 
Lorp Lister (hurt). Why? They interest me. 

Lapy Lister. Yes, dear. I’m slowly learning that. So 
long as you’ve your beastly rabbits, you don’t mind if Tony 
starves. 

Lorp Lister. What? Tony hungry? Have another piece 
of toast? (He shoves the rack across.) You're worse than 
Beecham, Moll. You ought to take a sedative. 

Lapy Lister (rising and crossing L.c. below the table). 
I sometimes wonder if I didn’t take one when I married 
you. 


Lorp LISTER winces.) 
I’m sorry, Joe. I’m worried about 
but it doesn’t matter. Will you be a dear 
and run along and make the breakfast for my ducks? It’s 
in the scullery. I’ve got to go and do the laundry—they’re 
coming here to-day. Oh—and, Joe, poor Clara’s not been 
laying at all well, so give her more than all the others, dear. 
Lorp Lister (mollified). Yes—rather—yes. (He rises.) 
Yes—rather—yes. (He crosses down u.) Poor old Clara 
of course I will. 


She goes to him.) 
Tony’s future 


Lapy LisTER has gone out down tL. Lorp Lister follows.) 
Tony. Why’s everybody on the hop to-day? 


June. Reaction. Say, what time’s your train? 
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Tony. Nine fifty-five. It only takes four minutes in 
the car. 

June. Ill run you down. You packed? 

Tony. Old Beecham’s up there now. 

June. O.K. Ill finish this and get the car. I’m sorry 
you're going. 

Tony. I'll have leave this week-end. 

June. That's swell. And then? 


Tony. Oh, I dunno. Maybe I'll stay on in the army, 


till some foreign gentleman splits my atom—in World War 
Number Three. 


June. You can’t do that 
Tony. Why not? 


June. Because you've got no cash. 


Tony. They pay one in the Army, dear. 

JUNE. Hféw much? 

Tony. Oh, I dunno. About a mess-bill’s worth. 

June. Hell, Tony! This is 1945! You've got to roll 
your sleeves right up—and make a pile of dough. 

Tony. What for? 

June. For me—lI guess. 

Tony. I thought you had a lot. 

June. You think I’m going to keep you, kid? 

Tony. Well, no. I wouldn’t put it just like that. 


June. How would you put it, then? 


Tony. Well—dash it, June. Don’t pin me down, old 
girl. What’s the matter with you, June? You've never 
been like this before. You got engaged to me. You knew 
I hadn’t any money then. 


June. It isn’t only money that you need. 
Tony. Well, what’s the matter, then? 
June. I guess you need some guts. 


Tony. Here—damn it, that’s not fair. I don’t want to 
boast, but fellows in the Army thought I had my share. 
Oh, I know I got the M.C. ’cos I lost myself near Tripoli 

~and found myself behind the German lines. But still, 
they said I had a lot of leadership and—drive and 


June (rising). Well, why not use them now? 

Tony. Well, dash it. You're talking as though I’m the 
only Tory candidate that’s lost his seat. There’s hundreds 
did. 

June. I’m not complaining that you lost. You get my 
goat because you let it get you down. 


things. 


Tony. I haven't let it get me down. I sang in my bath 
this morning. At least, I didn’t have a bath, because the 
water’s cold. I think I’m being jolly brave. I had to plug 
a policy that’s out of date-—— 

June. You might have thought of that before. 

Tony. I've not had time to think—since 1939—what 
with reading maps and kit inspections—taking sand out of 
one’s hair. 


June. I guess you haven't got it all out yet. Say, can’t 
you just forget the past—and look ahead? 

Tony. What at? 

June. At life. At us. At you and me. At lots of yelling 
children with a father on the dole. 


Tony. June, not at breakfast, please 








June. Yes, kid. At breakfast—lunch and tea and dip. 
ner—every day and every night. A crowd of hungry little 
kids—all looking at you with reproachful eyes—and 
screaming for their ration books, You've got to face it, boy, 

Tony (shuddering). I can’t. 

June. You've got to WORK. 

Tony. I’m not brought up to work. I’m culture—alj 
the things you Yankees like—that’s me! The upper crust 
that makes the bread of life digestible! The world needs 
men of leisure (he puts his foot up on the armchair)— 
more than ever—in these hectic days. And I was born to 
be a man of leisure. It’s a sin for me to work. It’s a be. 
trayal of my birthright. It's——— 


JuNE (moving towards him). Say, listen, Tony 
you want to work for—me? 
What? No. 
(Her eyes blaze.) 
I mean—well, if I had to—yes. 


don’t 


Tony. 


June (going up to him). I’m telling you—you have to, 

Tony. But—to work for you 
to Newcastle. 

June. I guess we needn’t bring in Newcastle. 
crosses up L.) I’m telling you 
don’t get me. 


it’s—it’s—it’s taking coals 


(She 


if you don’t get a job, you 


Tony. All right. Well, if you say so—— 

June. Good. Then, what's it going to be? 

Tony. Ill stay on in the army, if you like. 

June. We've had that once—and I don’t like. 

Tony. Oh, have a heart. It’s all that I can do. For 
five years I’ve been taught to kill. I did it jolly well. But 
now—-the killing’s off. It’s dashed bad luck. It leaves a 
fellow in the air. 

June. I'll say it does. 

Tony. June—have you got no sympathy? It’s all they 
trained me for. 

June. Well, why not start right in and train yourself for 
something else? 
Well 

June. Hell—anything. My father and my uncles—in 
the States. They only had a hundred dollars to their name 
when they were kids. Where are they now? They're mil- 
lionaires—and shall I tell you why? 


Tony. what? 


Tony. No, I can guess. 


June. Because they roughed it. And because they 


worked like blacks. And now—all three of them—-are 
millionaires. 

Tony. But I don’t want to be a millionaire. 

June. I'd say you needn’t worry about that. (She 


crosses Cc.) T'll be content if you can make enough to keep 
yourself in underpants. 

Tony. I don’t wear underpants. 

June. Say, listen, Tony—I’m dead serious. 
Tony. I know you are. 

June. I’m telling you—if you don’t get a job—then our 
engagement’s off. You think that over at the Depot and 
then give me your decision next week-end. O.K.? 


Tony (broken). O.K. 
June. Pll go and get the car. 
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JUNE goes out leaving Tony in the depths of depression, 
lighting a cigarette. BEssiE comes in to clear away the 
breakfast.) 

Bessie. Oh, I’m sorry, sir. I thought you were finished. 

Tony. Sol am. You carry on. (He gets up and crosses 
to the window with his coffee cup. After watching her for 
a moment.) Er—Bessie, tell me something. How much do 
you get for doing this? 

Bessiz. Two pounds a week, my lord. 

Tony. Two—a week. Ah—yes, I see. That isn’t very 
much. (Pause.) Do men get more than women for this 
sort of thing? 

Bessie. Oh, yes, my lord. Men’s stronger, see? 

Tony. Oh, are they? Yes, I see. Er—tell me—is it 
very hard—this work? 

Bessie. Oh, no, my lord. 

Tony. When do you start? 

Bessie. I’m always up at half-past five. 

Tony. Good God! 

Bessie. And, usually, I’m through by— 

Tony. Thank you, Bessie—that’s enough. 

Bessie. I’m sorry, sir. 

Tony. No, not a bit. If you were married, would you 
mind your husband not having a job? 


Bessie. Not if I loved him, no, my lord. I’d work my 
fingers to the bone for him. 


Tony. You would? 


Bessie. Oh, yes—my lord. It’s only them with too 
much money who gets martyrs to it, sir. 

Tony. I so agree. 

Bessie (coming to the table again). My mother always 
says, ‘Poor peoples’ happier than rich.’ 

Tony. She does? Well, why is that? 


Bessie. Because they have to do with all the things that 
don’t need money to be got. And them’s the best things 
in the end. 


Tony. Such as? 

Bessie. You can’t buy ’appiness, my lord. 

Tony (moving towards her). By jove—that’s true. 
Bessie. Nor love, my lord. 

Tony (moving nearer still). Nor love—by jove. 

Bessie (embarrassed). I’m talking out of turn, my lord. 


Tony. No, rather not. I like talking to you, Bessie. Er 
tell me, you’re Commonwealth, they say. 


Bessie. That’s right. I follow Mum. 


Lorp Lister enters down L., with a plate of duck food in 
one hand and a highly-coloured book in the other.) 


Tony. Oh, yes. And Mum, I take it, is a bit left wing. 
Bessie. I’m sure I couldn’t say, my lord. 


Lorp Lister (who has crossed to the table). Dashed 
good book in the scullery. “She Never Knew What Hit 


Her.” Wonder whose it is? (He sits at his place at the 
table.) 


Bessie. It’s mine, my lord. 

Lorp Lister. Oh, really—finished with it? 

Bessie. Yes. my lord. 

Lorp Lister. Oh, good—I’ll loan it from you if I may. 
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(BeecHaM enters down t. He holds the door open for 
June, who follows him in.) 

Jung. Come on. You'll miss your train. 

BeecHamM (at the door). Her ladyship is coming down 
to say ‘good-bye,’ my dord. She’s in the linen cupboard. 

Tony. Good. (Crossing to the trolley to put down his 
cup.) I'll come along. 

Bessie. Safe trip, my lord. (She crosses down Cc.) 


Tony. Oh, thanks. I hope we meet again this next 
week-end. 


(Besste blushes. JuNeE and BeecHaM react unfavourably.) 

I’m just off, Dad. 

(He exits down t., followed by June and Beecnam. They 
leave the door open.) 

Lorp Lister. Eh? What? Oh, yes, well come back soon. 

(Bessie gives a sob.) 

(Rising.) I say—I say, don’t do that. (He comes to her.) 

No need to worry—he’s only going to Aldershot. 


(He goes out down L. with the plate of duck food and 
book. Bessie goes on clearing the table, taking toast- 
rack, butter and marmalade to the trolley. BrEcHam 
comes back as the car is heard to drive away.) 


Beecuam. ‘Safe trip ’—indeed. 


Bessiz (crossing to the table for the small plates and 
knives.) Well, don’t you hope he comes back safe? I’m 
sure I do. 


BeecuHaM. That’s not the point. It’s not your place to 
Say so—see ? 

Bessie. No, I don’t see. He’s nice, his lordship is. 

BeecuaM. And what's he got that I’ve not got? 

Bessie. I wouldn’t know him well enough to say. Not 
yet. 

BeecHaM. What do you mean— Not yet’? 

Bessie. Just what I says. Not yet. 

BeecHAM. Now, don’t you get ideas, my girl. You've 
work to do. And working people can’t afford to get ideas. 

Bessie. Why can’t they? They don’t get much else. 

BeecHaM. You looking for a husband, eh? 

Bessie. And if I am? 

BeecHaM. And if you are—stop looking for him right 
above your head. You don’t find husbands in the clouds. 
You may find other things—not husbands, though. A 
woman finds her husband on the ground—and keeps him 
there. 

Bessie. I ain’t found mine. 


BeecHAM. Maybe you haven’t looked. (He moves 
toward her.) Maybe you won't find one until you’ve learnt 
to keep your place. 


Bessie (looking at him provocatively). 
haven’t found it yet. 


Perhaps I 


BeecHaM. You found your place the day that you were 
born. So keep it, see? The world’s arranged that way— 
for all of us. You don’t see elephants in trees. 


(He has been getting a little nearer to Bess. Suddenly 
the telephone rings. He crosses x. to answer it.) 


Hullo? ... Yes... Mr. Cleghorn? . . . You will be de- 
lighted to accept for next week-end. I thank you, sir. I'll 


tell her ladyship. 
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Lorp Lister: If someone doesn’t take this blasted place away 
before I dic, my wife’ll have to walk the streets. 
Hugh Kelly, Elaine Stritch, A. E. Matthews, Tom Macaula) 


He hangs up and turns to Bessir, who is about to leave 
the room with the tray. 

That means I'll have to watch the spoons. 

(Bessie goes out down L. BEECHAM goes to finish off 
clearing the breakfast table with a look on his face of 
mingled resignation, forbearance and disgust. Lorp 
LisTER enters through the window, immersed in his book 
and still carrying the duck food. He comes to his place 
at the table and sits. BeecuHamM is standing above the 
table, holding the coffee-pot and milk jug. 

Lorp Lister. Breakfast nearly ready, Beecham? 

BeecHAM. You've had it once, my lord. 

Lorp Lister. Are you sure? 

BEECHAM. Quite sure, my lord. 

Lorp Lister. Dammit, there’s someone who hasn't 

He sees the duck food.) Oh, yes, of course, these blasted 
ducks. (He gets up again to go through the window. 


CURTAIN 
ACT Il 
ScENE | 
The following week-end. Saturday night—after dinne) 
Lorp Lister is behind the sofa, wearing a day suit. 

Lapy Lister r., and Lapy CaRoLine L., are seated on 

the sofa. Lavy LisTER is doing some mending, and wears 

a short dress. Lapy CAROLINE is in evening dress. JUNE, 

in trousers and a sweater, is sitting in the char at the 

desk. Tony, with open shirt and corduroy trousers, 1s 
sitting on the floor beside her. They are reading letters. 

CLEGHORN, in a dinner jacket, is in the armchair. 

Lorp Lister. Dashed sorry, Cleghorn—making you 
bottle yourself up in that dashed outfit. Beecham should 
have told you that we didn’t dress. (He comes to L. of 
CriecHorn. He has a pack of cards which he has picked 
up from the sofa table. 





Ciecuorn. That's quite all right. I always wear % 
Lister. 

Lapy Carouine. It’s so much nicer changing in the eye. 
nings—after all the heat and dust of the day—the tumu} 
and the shouting. 


Lorp Lister (moving above the armchair to R.). Who's 
been shouting, Caroline ? 

Lapy Caroune. Joe, | was quoting then. 

Lorp Lister (sitting in the chair rR. of the small tabli 
Tell you what [ll do, Cleghorn. [ll put mine on tomor. 
row——just for old times’ sake. My dear fellow, have q 
cigarette? Tony, get your guest a cigarette. (He starts te 
play patience. 

CLEGHORN. No, please. I never do. He takes out @ 
cigar. To Lavy Lister.) I hope you don’t mind these? 

Lapy Lister. No—not at all. No—do go on. My hus. 
band loves the smell. 

Lapy Carouine. Well, Mr. Cleghorn—have you bought 
yourself a nice job in the Cabinet? 

CLEGHORN (refusing to take offense). Oh, well—lI live 
in hopes. The Chief approached me on the question when 
the Coalition first broke up. 

Lapy Lister. Oh, how exciting—tell me, which post 
do you fancy? 

CLEGHORN. Don’t ask me! 

Lapy Lister. Why not Prime Minister? 

CiLecHorn. Afraid that’s booked. 


Lapy Carouine. And, anyway, one needs a wife for 
that. 


CLecHorN. You think that’s an essential? 

Lapy Carouine. Yes, of course. Responsibility doesn’t 
go with bachelordom. What you need is an old Conserva- 
tive wife to knock you into shape and file the edges down. 

CLEGHORN. You find me rough? 

Lapy Caro.ine. No—just uncut. 

Lorp Lister. Tell me, Cleghorn—are you in favour of 
this State Control? 

CLeEGHORN. In certain cases, yes. 

Lorp Lister. What, all the usual stuff? The mines 
the banks—so forth? 

CLecHorn. Yes, broadly speaking, yes. 

Lorp Lister. I looked your manifesto through. Not one 
dashed word about the land. 

CiecHorn. Oh, well. I’m glad I pleased you by default 

Lorp Lister. You didn’t please me, man. If someone 
doesn’t take this blasted plac e away before I die. my wife'll 
have to walk the streets. 

Lapy Lister. Joe, don’t be silly, dear. I’ve got my 
ducks. 

Lorp Lister. You won't have, dear, if I don’t shoot 
that fox. (To CLEGHORN. 
controlled, is that correct? 


You wouldn’t want the land 


CLecHorn. No, rather not. Not yet. We can’t sweep 
everything inside the State at once. 

Lorp Lister. But, dash it, man. It’s common decency. 
You tax me nineteen shillings in the pound—and more— 
and then expect me to keep up a place like Blenheim, Fon- 
tainebleu and Versailles all rolled into one. 


Lapy Carouine. Why don’t vou let it. Joe? 
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Beecham wouldn’t stand for it. And, 
anyway, who'd take it? Takes you half an hour to run 
The food’s cold when it reaches you. Why, 
dash it all, you need a horse to get around these corridors. 


Lorp LIsTER 
your bath 


June. Say, this is good. Say, listen. ‘Dear Lord Pym, 
May | Say how sorry, etc., etc., etc. May I also echo 
in the words of your grand old father, quoted in the cur- 

rent Advertiser—we must fight back.’ 

Tony. Here, who sent that? 

Lapy Lister. You didn’t say that, Joe? 

Lorp Lister. Say what, my dear? 

JUNE Say, Joe, have you been spouting to the Press? 
Lapy Lister. Of course he hasn’t, June; 
written to the papers once. The Times. 


he’s only 
About young 
women’s toenails. 


Lorp Lister. Painting ‘em—you know. 


CLecHorN, That's interesting. What line did you take? 
Lorp Lister. I merely pointed out that people did it 
just before the fall of Rome. Dashed fellow never put it 
in. He sent it back. He said he thought there were other 
more strategic reasons why Rome fell. Facetious ass. Of 

ourse, they may be better now they’re red 
June. What colour were they then? 
Lapy Lister. No, dear. He means The Times. 
BEECHAM comes in down L. for the coffee-cups 
Tony. Oh, Beecham, could you get the Advertiser for 
this week ? 
BEECHAM. Yes, very good, my lord 


Lorp Lister. I put it by the raspberries to keep the 


birds away 
BeecHaAM. Oh, yes. my lord 


BEECHAM goes out down L. 


Lorp Lister (to CLEGHORN By the way, talking of 
the Advertiser, | saw a bit last week where you described 
me as a parasite. Mark you, I’m not complaining. Some- 
thing in it, I daresay. 


Lapy Lister. What nonsense, Joc. It only said the 


family should not monopolize this Seat 


Tony (crossing c.). By Jove, it’s right at that. I couldn't 
say so, Cleghorn, at the time. But still, I couldn’t help 
greeing with you all along the line. 


June. Stop shooting off your mouth. 


Tony. After all, just because one of our ancestors pi ked 


up a damned good pocket borough—-paid through the nose 


lor it—-got a majority of two in an electorate of ten, by 
bnbery—it doesn’t mean that I’m prepared to carry on 
where he left off. 


Lapy Lister. But then you didn’t, did you. dear 


CLeGHoRN. Now, Pym, you shouldn't talk like that. A 
man in your position’s got so mut h to give. 
Afraid that’s 


eight hundred quid—and 


Tony sitting on the R. arm of the sola 
where you’re wrong | gave 


that’s the lot 


Lorp Lister. And that was min 


CLecHorn. Of course. my party pays its candidates’ 


expenses 
Tony. Really? 
( LEGHORN \ es 


' 


Tony | SAN 


BEECHAM enters through the french windows with the 
Advertiser, and comes down R. 

June. Oh, let me see it, Beecham. Be a pal. 

BeecHamM. Would that be the item, miss? 

Lorp Lister. I want my evening clothes to-morrow, 
Beecham. 

Beecuam. If your lordship recollects, you gave them to 
the gamekeeper last year 

Lorp Lister. Well, dash it. he won't want ‘em every 
night. 

BeecHaM. No, no, my lord. Your lordship gave them 
to him with a view to scaring off the pigeons from the 
plums. 

JuNE (who has been reading). I say, that’s swell. That's 
really swell. 

Lapy Lister. What is it, 
yourself. 


June? Don't keep it to 

June. All tuned in? 

BeecuaM, in the background, listens proudly.) 

Reading.) * Lord Lister, in a recent statement from Lister 
Castle, made the following comment on the defeat of his 
son, Lord Pym, in the General Election. “ As Lord 
Lieutenant, I am neutral. As a man, I feel the situation 
most acutely. The effect on the human organism of two 
hundred years’ tradition overthrown as suddenly as this is 
hard to gorge at first 

Beecuam. ‘ Gauge.’ miss 


June. ‘ “Gauge” at first All I can say is that the 
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Beecham, have I ever written for the ADVER- 


Lorp Lister 
rISER? 
Elaine Stritch, A. E 


Matthew Tom Macaulay. Georve Curzon 
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mind is numbed, while kindly Nature breathes her healing 
balm around her stricken child.’ 

Lapy Lister. Joe, you only had one glass of sherry and 
a Guinness on that day. 

June. This it IT. ‘ His lordship closed with the stirring 
call to battle. “We must fight back,” he said, “ WE 
MUST FIGHT BACK.”’ (Running to Lorp Lister and 
throwing her arms round his neck.) You sweetie-pie! I 
wish I was engaged to you instead of Tony. 

Lorp Lister. Yes, my dear—so do I. (He disengages 
himself.) Beecham, have I ever written for the Advertiser? 
BeecHaM. To my knowledge, no, my lord. 

Lorp Lister. Well—who the devil has? 


Beecuam. If I may hazard a suggestion, my lord, I 
would say that the paragraph in question has been con- 
tributed by some unknown Elector, with a view to bolster- 
ing morale beneath the heavy shadow of defeat. 

Tony. Yes, that’s the thing. To get a bit of easy cash. 

BEECHAM (turning). There are Conservatives, my lord, 
whose motives on occasion are not prompted by the lust 
for gold. 

(BEECHAM goes out down L. with the coffee tray and cups. 
June glances at the Advertiser again, then after a short 
while puts it on the table up R.c.) 

Lapy Carottne. How nice he is. He gives one confi- 
dence. 

Lorp Lister (to CLEGHORN). My sister’s a Conserva- 
tive, you see. Museum minded. Still believes in aristoc- 
racies. 

Lapy Carouine. I’m sure Mr. Cleghorn does as well. 

CiecHorn. Oh, no. You saw my speech in Lister 
Market, didn’t you? 

Lapy Lister. Of course, that’s why I voted for you. 

CiLecHorN. What! Against your own son? 

Lapy Lister. Oh, yes. 
Politics. 

CLecHorRN. You sabotage them, eh? 


Lapy Carouine. Why don’t you like the aristocracy, 
may I ask? 


We take no part in Party 


CiecHorn. Oh, many reasons. 


June (in the background, c.). 
belted Earl yourself? 


Lapy Lister. Now, June dear, don’t be rude. 
CLecHorn. I merely think the aristocracy’s out of date. 
June. Oh, hell, you make me sick. (Looking towards 


the fireplace.) That picture’s old. You don’t chuck that 
away because it’s old. 


CLecHorn. That’s just an ornament, Miss June. 


Because you aren’t a 


June. So what! What’s wrong with ornaments ? I’m 
one myself. 

CiecHorn. A very pretty one, if I may say so. 

June. You think I’m out of date? 

CiecHorn. No, God forbid. 

Tony. I do. I never heard such concentrated rot in all 
my life. 

June (turning on him). You got engaged ’cos I’m an 
ornament—or was it for my cash? 


Lapy Lister. Now, June, don’t get so overwrought 
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You can’t turn everything to personalities. 
June (turning away above the armchair to R.). You 


can. That’s what they are. That’s life. The rest’s just fos. 
sils and machines. 


Lorp Lister. Tory fossils and Socialist machines ? 
Lapy Carouine. I really think it’s time we went to bed, 
(The telephone rings) 
JUNE (answering it). Hullo, who’s calling? . . 
Lister Castle .. .O.K. Who’s on the line? . 


Lapy Lister. I think it’s time we all went up. (To 
CLEGHORN.) I expect you'll have a lot of all-night sittings 
in the House. 


. Yeah, 


CLEGHORN. Yes, we've got a lot to do to straighten out 
the world. 

Lapy Lister. Be very careful with it—won’t you? It’s 
a little brittle, I’m afraid. 

June. Oh, say, HULLO! How are you? What’s the 
story? ... Yes, lam. American ... Say, how'd you guess? 
... I’m going to marry a Conservative. Lord Pym. You 
ever heard of him? .. . You have? . . . You think he’s 
good? I think he’s dumb. Well, guess you’re busy, so I'l] 
pass you on—— Oh, hey! I’m very sorry that you won. 
(She turns to CLeGHORN.) A guy called Attlee calling you. 

Lapy Lister. Attlee! 

(CLEGHORN rises and takes the receiver. TONy rises and 
comes to above the table r.c. and watches Lorp Lister's 
game.) 

CiecHorn. Hullo? . . . Yes, Chief. It’s Cleghorn here 
... What’s that? . . . I’m very honoured. I'll be delighted 
... Rather. That suits me . . .What’s that? . . . No, Clem, 
no—I can’t accept I’m sorry, no. Against my 
principles. 

Lapy Lister. Now, Mr. Cleghorn, principles need not 
be obstacles, you know. 

CLEeGHORN (taking a snap decision). Well, Clem, if you 
put it like that I can’t refuse... Well, thanks... That's 
fine. See you next week ... Good night. (He hangs up.) 

Lapy Lister. What is it, Mr. Cleghorn? 

CLeEGHORN. He’s offered me the Dominions. 

Lapy Lister. Accepted? 

CLEGHORN. Yes. 

Lapy Lister. You must be pleased. Why did you hesi- 
ate? 

CiecHorn. Afraid he made a proviso. Too many Min- 
isters in the Commons. So he’s sent me to the Lords. 

June. You turned that down? 


CiecHorn. I took it, no. 
June. You can’t have done. You said just now—— 
CLEGHORN. 
way he put it. 
June. P’raps the P.M. in Queen Anne’s day put it just 
like that. 
Lavy Lister. Not on the telephone, I’m sure he didn't, 
dear. 


(rather embarrassed). Well, it was just the 


Lorp Lister. (rising). What'll you call yourself, Cleg- 
horn? 


CiecHorN. Oh, Cleghorn’s good enough for me 
Lapy CAROLINE. 


) 


It has to be OF somewhere. doesn’t 
it; 
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Lapy Lister. I think it does. Where do you live? 
CiecHorn. At Egham, I’m afraid. 

Lorp Lister. It can’t be helped. 

Lapy Lister. That means a by-election, doesn’t it? 


JUNE. What, HERE? 

Lapy Lister. Yes, dear, the sitting Member’s gone up 
to the House of Lords. 

June. But Tony here’s a Lord. 

Lorp Lister. That’s courtesy, my dear, that’s all. It 
doesn’t count. Eldest son, that’s all. He’s really Anthony 
Smith—only some dashed fellow at the College of Heralds 
wants something to do. 

A by-election here! Say, Tony, that’s your 
A second chance. Oh, gee! 


Tony. I’ve told you, June 


JUNE. 
chance. 
I’ve had the Tories. 

Lapy Lister. Well then, you ought to stand as Labour 
candidate instead of Mr. Cleghorn—don’t you think so? 

CiecHorn. That depends on Pym. 

Tony (interested). You think that one could change 
like that 

CLEGHORN. Well, people do. 


Lorp Lister. Of course they do. Winston did. I al- 
wavs think chameleons make dashed good M.P.’s. 
BEECHAM enters down L. with a glass of water on a saiver 

and goes to L. of LADY CAROLINE. 

BeecHaM. Your glass of hot water, Lady Caroline. 

Lapy Caro.ine. A little whiskey, please—to celebrate. 

June. Say, Tony, if you change I'll never speak to you 
again. 


Tony. You told me that I had to find a job. 


June. I’m just not kidding, Tony. (She kisses him. 
I'll NEVER speak to you again. 

Lorp Lister. My dear Caroline, I’ve never seen you 
touch the stuff before. 

Lapy Carotine. My dear Joseph, I’ve never heard a 
charming man like Mr. Cleghorn so honoured before 
She sips the whisky.) It’s very strong. I think I'll finish 
it upstairs I’m ready now, Molly. Goodnight. 

Lapy Lister (rising). I’m coming with you. Good- 
night, everybody. Goodnight, Mr. Cleghorn. I do hope 
you'll be comfortable. 


Rising. 


CLEGHORN (who has risen I hope so 


Lapy Lister. Goodnight, Joe. Don’t sit up too late. 
BeecHaM holds open the door, and Lapy Lister and 
Lapy CAROLINE go out down L. CLEGHORN crosses to 
the sofa and sits. BEECHAM is about to go out when 
June breaks in. 

June. Say, Beecham, there’s a by-election here 
Beecuam. Has Mr. Cleghorn had 


miss ? 


an accident, then. 


Tony He has. He’s going to the House of Lords? 
June. Well, Beecham, how’s it hit you? Pretty good? 
Beecuam. I understand that Mr. Asquith contemplated 

something similar in 1911, miss—on a somewhat larger 


M ale 


Oh, Beecham, I’ve rather a busy day to- 
Could I have an early call? 


CLEGHORN 


nOorTTOW 


Beecuam. I'll mention it to Bessie, sir 





eileen darby—graphic house, inc. 


BeecHam: There are Conservatives, my lord, whose motives on 
occasion are not prompted by the lust for gold. 
George Curzon, Hugh Kelly, Gladys Boot 


CiecHorn. Six-thirty? 
Very good, MY LORD. 


with an icy look on his face.) 


BEECHAM 
(He goes out down L. 
Tony (crossing to the sofa). Have another drink? 

CLecHorn. No, thanks. 

Tony. Now, what about this by-election, sir? 

CLEGHORN. Well, what about it, Pym? 

Tony. If I did stand as Labour . . 

June (cannot take this). Say, Joe, come out around the 
garden and I'll drive the foxes over you. 

Lorp Lister. Eh, what? (He sees the situation.) All 
right—I doubt if I'll hit the beggar on the move and in 
the dark. (He picks up his rifle.) Still, try anything once. 

June. It’s guys who haven't got the pep to try things 
twice that get my goat. 

Lorp Lister and JuNE go out through the french 
window. 

CLeGHORN. You're just a bit unpopular, I think. 

Tony. Oh, typical American. Old fashioned—“Ghost 
Goes West’—and all that stuff. Now, what about this 
Seat? You got a candidate ? 


CLEGHORN (laughing The Labour Party moves quite 
g & | 


fast—but not as fast as that 
Tony. Got one in mind? 


CLecHorn. I musn’t give information away to the 


enemy 
I’ve had the Right. 


CLecHorn. Then you were serious to-night? 


Tony. Don’t worry about me. 


Tony. Of course. So’s Father—Mother too. One must 
progress 

CLEGHORN. Pym, are you genuinely Left? Or are you 
Left—well, just because the Right’s got left behind? 


Tony. Oh, no. It’s genuine 


CLecHorn. Quite sure? 
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Tony. I know I stood as a Conservative, but—dash it 
all—one must progress. This election’s taught me some- 
thing. Every dashed question had me. ‘Why should you 
be a lord?’ Well, why should I? Damn it, they'll ask YOU 


that to-morrow. 


CiecHorn. Let’s stick to the point. Your election ad- 
dress made me think. You didn’t what you might call 
‘quote the Tory Press.’ If you’d been a Liberal, I would 
have said, well—vote-catching. But as you were a Tory, 
I thought, well—this boy’s sincere. 

You did? Well, thank God someone did. 

CLecHorNn. Sincere—but not a Tory, do you see. ( Ris- 
ing and crossing to the desk.) Now, Pym, I'll tell you 
what I'll do. I’m speaking as a politician now. I'll call the 
Party Secretary. (He sits on the desk and takes up the 
receiver.) Of course, it’s not my pigeon now, but still, I 
take it I'll still pull some weight. (Into the telephone.) 
Lister 2911, please. (To Tony. 
it, Pym? 


Tony. 


You're sure you mean 


Tony. Yes, rather, yes. 
CLEGHORN. Your fiancée? 
Tony. Oh, she'll be all right. 
CLeGHORN. She’s obstinate. 


Tony. Well, damn it, so am I. 
on her. 


I’m dashed if I'll live 
CLeGHORN. All right. But still, she doesn’t look the 
type who’s keen on unconditional surrender (Into the 
telephone.) Oh hello. Cleghorn here Look, I’ve 
some news for you. I’m going to the Upper House 


Dominions . .. Oh, thanks ... Yes, rather a surprise in 


a way That’s very decent of you--thanks. Now 
look... Exactly... Yes, that’s what I’ve called you up 
about 


(June has come in and is standing by the window. 
Yes, I have. I’ve thought about it quite a bit... Yes, 
well—well, I suggest young Pym Yes, yes I think he 
would. And it would save a contest... Quite... Yes, 
National—or something of that sort. The Tories often 
try that trick... Well, anyway, you sleep on it. I'll see 
you Monday morning .. . 
Goodnight. 


Yes, and many thanks again... 
He hangs up and rises. 


(Lorp Lister enters through the french window. 


Lorp Lister. Well, I’m off to bed. Coming, Cleghorn? 
Never saw the brute. (Putting his rifle by the window.) I 
smelt him, though. | don’t suppose it comes out, anyway, 
until I’ve gone to bed. 


Crossing down Lt.) You coming 


up? 

CLEGHORN (crossing L.) Yes, rather, yes. Goodnight, 
Pym. 

Tony (rising Goodnight—and thank you 


CLecHorn. Thumbs up. Goodnight, Miss Farrell. 
JUNE does not answer. CLEGHORN goes out down L. 


Lorp Lister. Don’t sit up all night, Tony. And shut 
that window. Don’t want rabbits chewing up the chairs. 


Tony. Yes. Goodnight 
Lorp LisTER goes out down L. 
Going to the table behind the sofa.) Have a drink? 


June (above the armchuir). You lousy little worm. | 
wouldn’t marry you if I were paid a million dollars down 
and free of tax. 
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Tony. Why? What's the matter now? 





JUNE. 
dumb! 


Say, can’t you guess? You surely aren't that 

Tony. Me going Labour, I suppose? So that’s it, is it? 
Silly child. You know damn all about our politics. The 
world moves on—that’s all. One either moves as well—or 
gets moved out. It’s providence, this break. And if they 
have me I'll be unopposed. Besides, this talk of party 
politics is all hot air. They all want just the same—they 
all want bread and beer and dollars. (He walks across 
the room.) The parties are just labels. Labels get wom 


out and can—and should—be changed. 


June. If there’s no difference, why 

Tony. Don’t be a silly kid. I’m doing this for you. 

June. For me! That’s swell! Say, thanks a lot! 

Tony. You told me I must get a job. You told me | 
must rough it, like your uncles in the States. And so I’ve 
joined the Labour Party. Damn it—if that isn’t roughing 
it, what is? (He moves towards her.) Come here, don't 
be a silly little ass. Come on—let’s have a kiss. All right, 
I'll come to you. 

She turns away down R.) 

All right, if you’re going to be a child—well, carry on. 
If one does something in one’s life that one believes in, 
people always turn against one anyway. One’s got to bear 
ones cross. 


June. O.K. St. Anthony ! 


Tony (moving towards her again). June—please—I 


want to kiss you, please. 

June. I wouldn’t want to kiss a yellow skunk. 

Tony (turning up to the window). All right, I'll shoot 
myself. (He picks up the rifle.) You'd look pretty silly if 
I shot myself because you couldn’t mind your business. 
What would you do? 

June. I guess I'd tell your father that another rabbit's 
had it in the grounds. 

Tony goes out through the french window. 


down in the armchair. 


JUNE fiops 
BEECHAM enters down L.) 
June. Oh, Beecham, come and hold my hand. I want 
my mum. 
Beecuam. I doubt if I should be a satisfactory substi 
tute for Mrs. Farrell, miss. 


As he 


Go on. Relax. The upper class have gone to 


June. Give me a drink. 


hesitates. 


Have one yourself. 


bed. You ought to meet my mother, Beecham. You'd be 
nuts about her. Doesn’t stink of autumn leaves, like all the 
guys round here. 

crossing to her with the two drinks). She 
sounds refreshing, miss. (He 
lifts the other.) To your engagement, miss 
two great English-speaking Powers. 


BEECHAM 
hands her one glass, then 


the union of 


June. One isn’t speaking, Beecham. My engagements 
off. 

Beecuam. A lovers’ tiff, miss, frequently occurs in the 
pre-nuptial period. 

June. Say, Beecham, would you marry Tony? 

BEECHAM. 
and rich- 


Well. miss. if I were young and beautiful 


June. If you wore skirts and he wore pants, would vou 
get hitched ? 
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Beecuam. I would, miss—on the long view—yes. His 
lordship is perhaps a trifle immature. The public school 
system in vogue in this country has a tendency toward 
prolonging adolescence into early manhood, miss. 

June. I'll say it has. 

BeecHAM. May I enquire if you feel amatory towards 
his lordship, miss ? 

June. Hell, Beecham—cut the parlour talk. You ask- 
ing—Am I nuts about the guy?’ 

BeecuaM. That phrase contains in essence the embodi- 
ment of my enquiry, miss. 


Oh, I dunno. (Sh 
considers.) 1 want to bite his ears till the room spins 
round and all his ancestors stand up inside their frames 
and shout out ‘Atta girl’—You follow me? 


JuNE (rising and going down R. 


BreecHAM. Quite closely, miss. 


June. | want to go away and never see the dope again. 
I want to hug him—till his ribs are cracked. 1 want to 
slap his face and pull his hair and kick him in the teeth. 


] want Crossing to BeecHam.) Oh, Beecham, tell 


me what | want. 


BeecHaM. I think, miss, if you'll pardon me, you want 
a good night’s rest. 


June. But I do love the guy? 


BeecHaM. His lordship certainly appears to play a ma- 
jor role in your emotional reactions, miss. 


June. But if he stands as Labour in the by-election 
that’s the end. 


BeecHaM. I think it most unlikely, miss. His lordship 
lacks political stability, admittedly—but surely not to that 
extent. 

June. That’s what you think. It’s all arranged. 

BEECHAM (amazed). You mean that. miss? 

June. Yeah. Have another drink. 

BeEcCHAM goes to the table above the sofa and pours 

himself another whisky. 
It knocks Pearl Harbour through the hoop. 

BeecHaM. Exactly, miss—that episode assumes the rela- 
tive importance of a fracas in a public-house. 

June. Oh, Beecham. What am I to do? 

Beecuam. I suggest you fight him back, miss. 

She looks up. 
Remember Lady Astor was a foreigner, and yet she some- 
times gained the public ear. | 

June. But Lady Astor married. I’m a U.S. citizen. 

Beecuam. That’s easily adjusted, miss. 

June. Say, Beecham, are you doing the big thing? 


Beecuam. No. miss. His lordship was the groom I had 
in mind. 


June. What—board him first—and sink him after- 
wards ? 


Beecuam. Precisely, miss. 

June. We aren’t on speaking terms. 

BeecHam. I should be very ready, miss, to take the 
role of go-between. 

June. No. Hell. I won't. He’s letting down the fam- 
ily—betraying everything he ought to love, including me 


Beecuam. In that event, miss, nothing can be done. 
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Except to wait and trust to the Electorate to show his 
lordship that expediency docs not always pay. 

June. But Mr. Cleghorn says he'll be unopposed. 
BEECHAM. It’s up to someone to oppose him, miss. 
June. But WHO? 

Beecuam. I don’t know, miss. The situation’s terrible. 
There’s nothing I would not do to save his lordship from 
political advancement at the cost of principle—no, nothing, 
miss. 

June. Say, is that true? 

BEECHAM (surprised at the tone in her voice). Indeed 
It IS, Muss, yes. 

June. O.K. Oh, Beecham, you're swell--Beecham. 
Does your mother call you Beecham too? 

BeecHaM. No, miss. She calls me Benjamin. Beecham 
was my mother’s maiden name. My father’s name—my 
proper name—is Charles. Benjamin Charles, 

June. That's swell. Why Benjamin? 

Beecuam. My father’s father had a great affection for 
the late Lord Beaconsfield 

June. Your grandmother! 

BeecHaAM. I said—grandfather—muiss. 

June (rising). Oh, yeah. Of course you did. (She 
moves up round the end of the sofa to u. of him.) Now, 
Benjy—we’'ve a secret—you and 1—till Nomination Day. 

BeecHaM. What secret, miss? 

June. His lordship’s going to be opposed! That's all. 
Goodnight. (She kisses his cheek, crosses down u., then 
turns at the door.) And keep your chin up. We'll fight 
them back! 

JuNeE goes out. Beecuam picks up his glass and swaliows 
the remainder of his drink. Tony enters through the 
french window with the rifle, which he leaves up R.c.) 
Tony. Hey, Beecham, leave that there. I want a drink. 
BeecuaM. I thought perhaps you would, my lord. Pll 

pour it out. 

Tony. No soda, thanks. (He takes it from BEECHAM.) 
I may be going to fight this seat as Labour—have you 
heard? Dashed good idea, what? 

BeecHaM. That’s open to debate, my Lord. 

Tony. Well, dash it—everybody’s Labour now. Call 
myself National Labour—and get twenty thousand Labour 
votes—and most of the Conservative. Besides, I'll be un- 
opposed. 

BeecHaM. Perhaps, my lord. 

Tony. Don’t tell me anybody’d be such a silly fool as 
to fight me and lose his deposit. 

Beecuam. It’s the so-called silly fools that often save 
the world, my lord. 

Tony. What for—that’s what I want to know—what 
for? 

BEECHAM 
Good night. 

He goes out down L. Tony goes to the window up R.v. 
After a pause, Bessie enters down L. She sees TONY.) 
Bessie. My lord. I seen the light. 


I’ve seen it too. 


turning at the door Posterity, my lord. 


Tony. You have, by Jove? 


Bessie. I came to put it out. 
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Tony. Oh, yes. Well, carry on. (He puts his glass on 
the table x.c. and switches off the lamp.) 
dark. 


It’s nicer in the 


Bessie (backing from him). I thought that there was 
no one here. 

Tony. Now, don’t keep walking backwards, Bessic. 
You'll have a fall. Sit down and have a chat. 

Bessie. Oh, sir, I couldn't, sir. 


Tony. Why couldn’t you? Come on. (As Bessie 
moves towards the sofa.) Sit down and have a drink. 
I want to hear your views on politics. You voted for old 
Cleghorn, didn’t you? 

Bessie. I’m sorry, yes, my lord. 


Tony (coming round rR. of the sofa). Good show! 


You’ve got some sense. (He hands her the drink.) That 
not too strong? 
(Sitting beside her, R., 
ette? 


and offering his case.) A cigar- 

Bessie. No thanks, my lord . 

Tony. Don’t smoke? 

Bessie. No, sir. 

Tony. You funny child, what do you do? 

Bessie. I do the rooms, my lord. 

Tony. Oh, yes, I know you do. Dashed well, as well. 
There’s going to be a by-election here. 

Bessie. Oh, yes, my lord. 

Tony. I’m going to stand as Labour, possibly. 

Bessie. Oh, I’m glad. 

Tony. You are? Thank heaven someone is. Now, tell 
me why. 

Bessie. Then I can vote for you, my lord. Just like I 
wanted to. 

Tony. Why did you want to, eh? 

Bessie. Oh, sir! 

Tony. Because you liked my face? 

Bessie (turning away). Oh, sir! 

Tony. That’s awfully sweet. (He rises and takes her 
empty glass to the drink table.) 

Bessie. Oh, sir 


Another one? 
I mustn't, sir. 

Tony. Come on. Why not? (Pouring her another one 
even stronger than the last.) Now, Bessie, 
plan in life? 


what’s your 


Bessie. Oh, sir, I haven’t thought 


Tony. Of course you have. All women think—of that. 
How old are you? 


Bessie. I’m twenty-two. 

Tony. A boy friend, eh? 

Bessie. No, sir. 

Tony. A man friend, then. (He sits beside her again.) 
I know all about vou. You don’t believe in marriage, do 
you? 

Bessie. Oh, I do. 


Tony. You musn’t, Bessie, it’s all rot. One can’t get 


unconditional surrender from a woman. 


Bessie. Sir, you mustn’t talk like that. 
Tony. Why not? It’s true. 
Bessie. Miss June 
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Tony. Blow Miss June. She’s given me the bird. 

Bessie. I’m sorry, sir. 

Tony. How sweet you are. What pretty hands you'y 
got. You musn’t spoil them dusting. (He tries to take 
one, unsuccessfully.) Damn it all, why should you dust? 
Mother does it, anyway. 

Bessie. I’ve got to earn my keep. 

Tony. I know, it all comes down to that. You don’t 
believe in money, do you, being Commonwealth? 

Bessie. Well, it’s nice to have a bit. 

Tony. It isn’t, Bessie. It can’t buy the only thing that 
matters—which is love. You wouldn’t like to hold my 
hand? ; 

Bessie. Oh, sir. 

Tony. Of course you wouldn’t—no. I’m feeling lonely, 
that was all. You ought to fall in love and settle down, 
A little cottage—and some flowers. 

Bessie. Yes, sir—it would be nice. 

Tony. Don’t call me ‘sir. Tony’s my name. 

Bessie. Oh, sir—I couldn't, sir. 

Tony. Of course you could. You said you couldn't 
have a drink. You've had two now. (He takes her glass 
and puts it on the table behind.) Come on—say Tony 
twice. 

Bessie. Tony. 

Tony. Again. 

Bessiz. Tony. (She giggles.) 

Tony. What’s funny? Me? 

Bessie. The place. It’s all so big. I live at home in 
just a tiny cottage. Father, Mother, me—that’s all. It’s 


nicer, though. It’s much more homely. People are them- 
selves. It’s cheaper, too. 


Oh, it’s so funny here. 


Tony. How much? 

Bessie. Well, ours is nine and six a week. 

Tony. Good God—can people live in a cottage for 
nine and six a week? 

Bessie. Of course, you can have smaller ones. 

Tony. How sweet and sensible you are. A cottage and 
some flowers is all one wants. Except, of course, a wife. 

Bessie. That might be more expensive. 

Tony. Why? It needn’t be. (He puts an arm around 
her.) It wouldn’t be—with you. 
Oh, sir 


Tony (getting up too). What's wrong? Don’t go. I 
think you’re sweet. (He suddenly kisses her. 


Oh, sir. 


Bessie (getting up I'm going to bed. 


Bessie (bursting into tears 

Tony. What's up? 

Bessie. I didn’t ever want to till I met my man. 

Tony. Well, p’raps you have. And, anyway, you've got 
to start sometime. 

Bessie. It’s not your fault. I'll just go up. 

Tony. No, Bessie, stop. I didn’t want to spoil your 
dream. 

Bessie. I know. But—just the same—it’s spoiled. 


Tony. Well—if it’s spoiled—let’s have another one to 


say ‘Goodnight.’ (He holds out his arms to her and she 
comes into them.) Perhaps we haven't spoilt your dream 
after all. 
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They both sink on to the sofa and continue with the em- 
brace. Lorp Lister enters down L. in a dressing gown, 
and crosses below the sofa to the window. 

Lorp Lister. Hullo, Tony. You still up? (He picks 

up his rifle.) Came to get my gun. 

(Tony and Bessie rise.) 

Moonlight. I might see something from my dressing-room. 

He discerns another figure.) Hullo, is that June? 

Tony. No, Father. Do you know Miss Sykes? (Lame- 
ly.) She’s Commonwealth. 

Lorp Lister (crossing and shaking hands with Bessie 
Oh. howd’ you do? Dashed good of you to turn out at 
this time of night. You politicians never rest. I musn’t 
hang about, or Molly’s sure to see a bat. Molly’s my wife. 
She can’t stand bats. She thinks they nest in women’s 
hair. God knows why! I wouldn’t like to have my nest 
brushed twice a day. And hair-pins shoved right through 
me. Still, one never knows with bats. Well, I'll be off. 
Call again and meet my wife. (He goes to the door, then 
turns.) Say, tea—or something. Sorry she’s not down to 
see you now. He examines his equipment.) I got every- 
thing? Mustn’t interrupt you. I expect you want to go on 
chewing over the Election. Well, goodnight. 


He exits down t. 
CURTAIN 
ACT II 
ScENE 2 
Vomination Day in the By-election. 


The Scene is set for breakfast as in Act 1, Scene 2. 
Bessiz, the silver basket on her arm, is putting the 
finishing touches to the table. 

Tony enters down L. in a smart city suit. 

Tony. ’Morning, Bessie. (As she just stands and looks 
at him.) What's the matter—have you lost your voice? 
Bessie. I’m sure I don’t know what I’ve lost, my lord. 
Tony (going up to kiss her 
smile. I'll be an M.P. by one o'clock. 


Come on, let’s see you 


Bessie. I thought they had to vote. 


fony. Not when I’m unopposed. Come on, let’s have 

a kiss 
They kiss. 

You liked that, didn’t you? 

Bessie. I like a lot of things I didn’t like before. 

Tony. Then you must be in love. 

Bessie. Well, p’raps I am. 

Tony. With me? 

(Bessie pulls away. 

What's the matter? 

Besstt 


I knew 


bursting into tears). Oh, I don’t know. I wish 


Tony. No, Bessie. Not at breakfast, please. 
She rushes to the door down L., crying. BEECHAM comes 
in with the coffee.) 
Beecuam. Here, what's the game? 
Bessie. I’ve got a headache, sir. 
She rushes out, beaving the door open. 


Beecuam (shouting after her). Well, take an aspirin 
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and get laid down. (Seeing Tony.) Good morning, my 
lord. -(He puts the coffee on the trolley.) A most emo- 
tional young person. She informs me that she often dreams 
of Mr. Errol Flynn. A trans-Atlantic cinematograph per- 
former, I believe, my lord. 

Tony (crossing to the trolley). The papers come yet? 

Beecuam,. No, not yet, my lord. 

Tony (strolling to the window). It’s a lovely day for 
politics. (BeecHam does not reply.) You don’t approve 
of Viscount Pym, M.P.? 

Beecuam. I don’t like turncoats, no, my lord. 

Tony. Oh, come on, Beecham; after all, I'm unop- 
posed. I’ve saved the Government a bit of cash. Besides, 
you voted for me as a Tory, so it shows you think I ought 
to be in Parliament. I’ve chosen the best vehicle, that’s all. 

BeecuaM. Talking of vehicles, the tumbril had, at least, 
a certain dignity, my lord. 

Tony. By Jove, a revolutionary! Is that it? Want to 
guillotine us all? 

BeecuHaM. Not indiscriminately, no, my lord. 

Tony. Damn fools, those fellows. All those French 
aristocrats. It serves ’em right. They couldn’t see the fu- 
ture, that was all. 

BeecuaM (above the door). Perhaps their lack of fore- 
sight might have been less tragic than the vision of the 
Corsican, my lord. 

Tony. What Corsican? 

BeecHaM. The Emperor Bonaparte—a somewhat irre- 
sponsible young man, my lord. 

(Lapy Lister comes in down L.) 
BeecuaM (holding the door open). 


lady. 


Lapy Lister. Good morning, Beecham. 
Tony. 


Good morning, my 


*Morning, 


(BEECHAM exits down L.) 
Goodness, you’re early. What’s the matter? Did you drink 
too much last night? 

Tony. No, Mother, I’m a bit excited, I suppose. 

Lapy Lister. Oh, yes, of course. It’s Nomination Day. 
I knew it was, but Joe said I was talking nonsense. (She 
has moved to the trolley.) Oh, what squashy sausages! 

She turns away.) Your father’s very worried, Tony dear. 

Tony. That means you are. What’s the matter? Ducks 
not laying well? 

Lapy Lister. No, June. (She kisses Tony.) She seems 
so strange. She’s always telephoning secretly and going 
out. Your father wonders—are you still engaged ? 

Tony. I wouldn’t know. We aren’t on speaking terms. 

Lapy Lister. How very childish, dear! You really must 
grow up—an M.P., too, to-day. The Speaker couldn't 
cay ‘I’m not on speaking terms.’ 

Tony. If, June would keep her fingers out of politics, 
I wouldn’t mind. 

Lapy Lister. That’s silly, dear—June’s an American. 
She’s interested in all old-fashioned things. 

Tony. I know—I wish that isolation wasn’t out of date. 

Lapy Lister. Besides, she does no harm. She’s just a 
child 


Lorp Lister enters down L. and goes to the trolley.) 
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BeecHam: My lord, my party comes before my personal prefer- 
ments. If I’m chosen 


Mary Hinton, Hugh Kelly, A. E. Matthews, George Curzon 


Tony. Children can do some pretty hare-brained things. 


I wouldn’t trust her round the corner till I’m in—she’s 
too dashed rich. 
Lorp Lister (helping himself to sausages Who's 


rich? 

Tony. June, Father. 

Lorp Lister. Why, has someone died? 

Lapy Lister. No, dear, she’s rich, that’s all. Some peo- 
ple are. 

Lorp Lister (coming to the table 
things these death duties. In the old days, when someone 
died one used to get a bit of cash. Now someone dies and 
one pays up, as though it was dashed entertainment tax. 

To Lapy Lister, as he sits down with his food. 
that fox last night, my dear 


Dashed funny 


I saw 
twelve thirty-one. 
(BeecHamM enters with the daily papers. 


Tony. Oh, give ’em here. I want to see what dear Lord 
Beaverbrook says about me. 

Lapy Lister. You needn’t worry about that, my dear. 
In 1939 he said there wouldn’t be a war. 

Lorp Lister. Beecham. 
Brecuam. Yes, my lord? 
Lorp Lister. Who cooked these sausages? 
BeecuaM. Bessie, my lord. 
Lorp Lister. She dashed well didn’t 
BeecuHaM. Very good, my lord. 


Lorp Lister. Tell Bessie from me that both sides of a 
sausage ought to be cooked. (Handing his plate to 
BeecHaM.) Take ’em back and get ’em done 


Beecuam. Yes, very well, my lord. 
Tony (leaping up). My God! 
(JUNE enters down L. 
Lapy Lister. What is it, dear 
Tony. 


, 


one of my pins: 
I’m going to be opposed. Listen. (He 


Vé ad: 
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excitedly from the Daily Express. Beecuam stands listen. 
ing L.c.; JuNE down ..) “Surprise nomination expected 
at East Milton. Our Political Correspondent understands 
that the East Milton Conservative Association have adopted 
as their candidate in the by-election a well-known local 
figure.’ 

Lapy Lister. How exciting, Tony. Is it somebody we 
know? 

Tony. I’ve never heard of him. A chap called Charles, 
Benjamin Charles. 

(BEECHAM drops the plate and sausages. 


Lorp Lister. What the devil are you doing, Beecham? 
Had a heart-attack? 


BeecuaM. No, something burnt my finger-tips, my lord, 


June (helping him pick up the bits). Come on, [J 
help you, Beecham. (Aside.) Stick it, Benjy. ‘On the 
beaches, in the meadows.” Stick it, Benjy. Show you've got 
some guts. 


Lorp Lister. Leave him alone, June. Damn fellow 
comes in here and throws the plates about. You wouldn't 


do that music-hall turn in the pantry, would you, now? 
Beecuam. Not voluntarily, no, my lord. 


Lorp Lister. Well, damn it 
tricks in here? 
and cooked. 


why try out your parlour 
Now take ’em out and get ’em cleaned 


BEECHAM goes out down L. with the dish from the trolley 
and plate, JUNE opening the door for him. 


Tony (taking the Daily Mail). Let’s see what it says 


here. Ah, here’s a photograph. 
Lapy Lister. Do have your coffee, Tony. It’s all get- 
ting cold. 


Tony. My sainted aunt! It’s Beecham! Mother, look! 
It's BEECHAM, Father! BEECHAM! June! Here, ring 
the bloody bell. 


Lapy Lister (taking the paper from him). TONY! If 
you are going to talk like that, you take your breakfast 
into the smoking-room. I will not have you using filthy 
words like that before your father. (Sh: 


photograph. 


glances at the 


Lorp Lister. What's that, dear? 

Lapy Lister. He wants to ring the bell. She puts 
down the paper in the centre of the table. 

Lorp Lister. You leave the bell alone. I want my 
sausages. 

Tony. But, Father 
ME! 

Lorp Lister. Dash politics. 
He picks up the paper. 


BEECHAM! 


Standing against 
I want my bloody sausages. 
LADY LISTER. Yes. Tony dear, your father wants his 
sausages. Sit down and have your breakfast, dear. Ther 
must be some mistake. Perhaps Lord Beaverbrook has got 
things wrong again. 
Tony. And Kemsley 
Not likely, eh? 
Lorp LISTER 
Mail 


Lapy Lister. What’s wrong with it? It’s very smart. 

Lorp Lister. It’s smart all right. It dashed well ought 
to be. It cost me forty-seven shillings in St. James's 
Street last year. 


and Camrose—and Rothermere! 


who is studying the photo in the Daily 
Where the devil did old Beecham get that hat? 
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Lapy Lister. I gave it to him, Joe, for Christmas—| 
remember now. It didn’t match your suit. 


Lorp Lister (who is still studying the photograph 
Which suit? (He points at the photograph with great 
emotion.) That suit? 

Lapy Lister. Yes, dear, the suit is yours as well. I 
gave that to him too. Remember when they gave you that 
material—the year you won the fat-stock prize at Lister 
Show? 

Lorp Lister. What! That was priceless stuff! 


Lapy Lister. It may have been—but Beecham thought 


it was too loud. 


The telephone rings. Tony goes to answer it. Lapy 

Lister pours coffee for JuNE. 
at the telephone). Hullo? Conservative 
Association? Pym here. You don’t want me? .. . I 
didn’t think you would. Who do you want? . . . Miss 
Farrell? Hold the line. Here, June. 

June (at the telephone). Yeah, hullo. A lovely day for 
politics. . . . Yeah ... Yeah. I know. We've hit the head- 
lines quite O.K. They’ve done us proud. We've jumped 
the gun . . . Yeah—he’ll be O.K. . . . Yeah, he'll be there. 
I'll keep him on the mark ...O.K....O.K. Be seeing 


you. So long. 


TONY 


She hangs up and turns to see Tony, who is standing 
beside her with his mouth agape. 

Hullo, you taking off the Loch Ness Monster? 

Tony. WELL! Dash it, June, I think you might have 
told me. 

June. I guess I didn’t kinda think you thought I was a 
politician, kid. 

Tony. You little fool! My God, I wish I'd never 
clapped my eyes on you. : 

June. O.K. 


There’s a crowd of other funny little guys who like to have 


Democracy! It isn’t your election, Tony. 


a say. Least, that’s what Lincoln thought. 

Tony. SHUT UP! 

Lapy Lister. My children, please ! 

fony. Go back and live in your stupendous, vulgar, 
and leave me ALONE. 

He stamps out through the french window and walks up 

and down outside. 

June. O.K.—then When I've 

goose I'll hop it, kid. 


headline-hitting country 


Garbo. cooked your 
Lapy Lister. Now, children, please don’t quarrel. There 
are more important things to do. (To Lorp Lister.) Joe, 


tell me—-what are we to do? You must DO something, 


Joe. 
Lorp Lister. What can I do? If Beecham wants to 
stand, it’s up to him. He’s twenty-one 


Lapy Lister. But, Joc, he’s coming in—at any minute 


with the sausages. 
Lorp LISTER. I hope he dashed well is 
Lapy Lister. Well, you MUST say something then. 
Lorp Lister. Don’t worry. If they aren’t done right, 
il say a thing or two. 
Lapy Lister. Oh, Joe, what use are you? 
my dear. 


Lorp Lister. | take no part in Party Politics 


Lapy Lister. But, dear, the servant problem isn’t poli- 


tics. 

Lorp Lister. Still, ‘course | know my duty. As Lord 
Lieutenant I shall have to ask him here to stay, that’s— 
if he wins. (Dismissing the matter from his mind.) I saw 
that vixen last night, June. 

June. You did? You get a shot? 

Lorp Lister. No—too dashed dark. Still, Pll get her 
yet. I knew a fellow once who waited for a buffalo for 
seven years. 

June. He must have been a constant guy. 

Lorp Lister. Brute killed him in the end. He climbed 
the fella, not the buffalo. It licked his feet right off. 
Lapy Lister. Joe, not at breakfast, dear! 


a tree 


Lorp Lister. Eh? Not at breakfast 
dawn. 


no. Just before 


(BeecHAM enters down L. with the sausages. He crosses 
to Lorp Lister with the plate and dish, puts down the 
plate before Lorp Lister, then lifts the cover of the dish 
for the inspection of the sausages.) 

That’s better. Something like a sausage, that. (He helps 

himself to a couple.) 
BercuamM takes the dish back to the trolley, then goes to 
the door, Tony comes in through the french window. 
They all watch Beecuam. 

Lapy Lister. Oh, Beecham. 

BeecHaM. Yes, milady? 

Lapy Lister. Have you seen the newspapers this morn- 
ing? 

BeecuaM. Not yet, milady, no. 

Tony. You're billed to stand against me as a Tory in 
the by-election. 


BrecHAM (going out). Very good, my lord. 
Tony. Hey. Beecham. 

BEECHAM stops. 
Crossing upstage to L.c.) Just as well it’s out. It gives 
you time to knock this joker on the head and tell ’em 
you'll withdraw. 

Lapy Lister. You will withdraw, of course. You 
couldn’t want to stand. And as it’s clearly someone’s joke, 
we'll say no more about it, will we, Joe? 

Lorp Lister. No, rather not. Except, of course, I hope 
you'll come and stay with us if you get in. 

BeecHaM. Most certainly. I will accept with deepest 


gratitude, my lord. 

Lorp Lister. No, not a bit. Be nice to have you—er 
er—round the nlace. (He picks up The Times. 

BEECHAM turns to go once more. 

Tony. Here, Beecham. show some sense. You must 
withdraw 

BeecuaM. My lord, my party comes before my personal 
preferments. If I’m chosen by the people’s representatives, 
[ have no option but to hear their call 

June. Hear! Hear! 

BeecHaM. Will that be all, milady? 

Lapy Lister. I suppose so, yes. 

Tony. I hope you’ve got a thousand quid to chuck 
“away 


Beecuam. Crusaders never want for cash, my lord. 
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Lorp Lister: My family’s very absentminded. Still, you can 
take it from me you are engaged. Congratulations. 


A. E. Matthews, Diane Hart 


He exchanges a look with JuNeE and goes out. 
Tony (furiously, turning on JuNE). You're backing 


him. 


June. So what? I don’t see why the Labour boys 


should sit on all the money-bags. 


Tony. Why can’t you go away? 
June. I guess I will, when Mr. Charles is IN 
Lapy Lister. Oh, children, please! Joe, really this is 
serious. We've only got one servant in the place 

Lorp Lister. Good thing! He won't be here to chuck 


the plates about. 


Lapy Lister. Oh, what a blessing Bessie’s here 


Tony. You won't have Bessie any more. 

Lapy Lister. Why not? She hasn’t given notice, has 
she? 

Tony. No. Ill give it for her, Mother. I’ve made up 


I’m going to marry Bessie 
You’re NOT! 

I didn’t think that it’d interest you 
June. You must be NUTS 


Tony. O.K. That’s something you should understand 


my mind. 
June. Tony! 


Tony. 


JUNE snatches her engagement ring off, flings it at Tony 
down L.—in tears. Th ring 


falls in Lorp LisTER’s sausages 


and rushes from the room 


Lorp Lister (picking it out). 1 say—the butcher for- 


got to take the ring out of this pig’s nose! 


Lapy Lister (taking the ring from him Oh, Tony 


dear, why must you talk like that? You've upset June 
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Tony. But, Mother dear, it’s true. 
But. dear. 





Lapy Lister. we haven't gct a servant jp 
the place. 
Tony. I can’t help that 


Lapy Lister. Of course you can—you should have 
thought of that befor 
Caroline and Lord Cleghorn are coming here the week-end 
after next. Joe, Joe, DO SOMETHING, Joc! 


from The 


you put the question, dear. And 


lool ” if Times What is 


Lorp LisTER 
it: dear? 
Tony says he wants to marry Bessie. 
Lorp Lister. Who's Bessi 
Bessie Sykes, Father 

Lorp Lister. Ah, yes 
about the Commonwealth 


Lapy LISTER 


Tony 
The girl who called that night 
Dashed pretty girl. Does June 
agree? 

what June thinks 

But, Jor 
What maid? 


Tony. I don’t care 


Lapy LISTER. Bessie’s the maid. 


Lorp LISTER. 
Lapy Lister. Our maid. She’s BESSIE, dear. 


Lorp Lister. Well. that’s all right, if Beecham doesn’t 


mind. 


Lapy Lister. Oh, dear—vou are so thoughtless, Tony 


You’ve got no idea how difficult they are to get. 


Lorp Lister. What? Maids or wives? 


LADY LISTER. Now don’t be silly, dear. I’m really angry 


now. I'll have to ring the agency. 


Lorp Lister. Now stop it, Moll. You married me, 
Why shouldn’t Bessie Sykes get Where’s 
June? 


married too? 
Tony. In hell, I hope. 
Lapy Lister. Tony, I will not have that talk. You've 
upset June, you’ve upset me. I'll have to go 
too thoughtless dear. 


Rising. 
and comfort her. You really are 
Why thes 


mv ducks want feeding. I don’t know 


She exit 


Crossing UL. things have to happen when 
dou ni 

Tony Well. I must go and get the 
car—I’ve got to hand my nomination in by ten 


You taking 


Tony. Damn it, no, 


MOVING dou ee 


Lorp LISTER. Jeecham with you? 


Lorp Lister. You must. I’m dashed if I'll send two 
cars these days. (He rises, crosses L. and rings the bell 
above the fireplace. I'll have him ready on the mat. 
It’s only civil, after all. 


Then Bessit comes 


There l a pause 


breakfast a? d aAnSwWM ET the hell 


Tony goes out. 


in to clear the 
Did you ring, my Lord? 
Is Beecham th re 


Sav’s he’s going with Lord Pym, 


BESSIE. 
Lorp Lister. Er—ves 
Bessie. He's changing 


mv lord. 


Lorp Lister. Ah—ves. Ah—good. (He watches her 
nervously as she clears the table, then summons up cour- 
age and walks across to her Er—are you Bessie—eh? 

Jessie. Yes, my lord 

Lorp Lister (putteng out his hand I’m Lister. How 


d’you do? I hope you'll come and stay with us as soon as 


you can get away 
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Bessie ( bewildered Thank you, my lord. 


Lorp Lister. You give your fortnight’s notice in to-day 
and come and stay the week-end of the poll 

Bessie (still more bewildered). What, my lord? 

Lorp Lister. Er—aren’t you Bessie Sykes? 

Bessie. I am, my lord. 

Lorp Lister. That’s right—I thought you were. Well, 
you're engaged to Tony. 

Bessie. Me! 

Lorp Lister. Yes—hasn’t he told vou vet? 

Bessie. He hasn't, no, my Lord. 

Lorp Lister. Oh, well. perhaps he forgot. Mv family’s 
very absentminded. Still, you can take it from me you are 
engaged. Congratulations. We'll have a lot of fun. Well, 
I'm afraid I must go now. Er—yes. Excuse me. I’ve got 
to go and feed those blasted ducks. 

(He goes out down L. Besste, rather stunned, turns once 
more to the table. Then Breecuam enters down L., 
wearing Lorp LisTEr’s very loud suit—Lorp LisTER’s 
St. James's Street hat in hand. 

BeecHAM. Now, lunch at one—if I’m not back—and 
keep your place—and say ‘my lord’—and get the silver 
cleaned, you understand ? 

Bessie. Yes, Mr. Beecham, very good 

BeecuamM. I'll trouble you to call me Mr. Charles 

Bessie. Yes, Mr. Charles. 

BeecuHaM (at the fireplace, taking a cigar out of his 
pocket and lighting it). And don’t let’s have you breaking 
any plates. This place is not a music hall 

Bessie (turning on him, L.c. Don’t talk to me like 
that! I’m going to marry Tony. 

BeecHaM (shaken out of himself). You're what? 

Bessie. I’m going to marry Tony, so don’t you talk to 
me like that—and learn to keep your place 
Beecham ! 


BEECHAM (in a strangled voice which Tony does not 


Tony (off 


hear Yes. mv lord. 
BEECHAM! 


BeecHaM (drawing himself up to his full height, hat on 


Tony (shouting loude? 


head, cigar in mouth, defiant). Comin’, Pym. 


Majestically and slowly he goes out, down 1 
CURTAIN 
ACT Ill 
SCENE | 
The day of the by-election count. Before lunch—a fort- 
night late? 

Bessig, staying here now, is alone and bored. In her 
‘Sunday best,’ she is seated at r. end of the sofa, read- 
ing The Tatler, which she has obviously read several 
times before. She throws it down beside her, looks at 
the telephone, then at the clock and hurries to turn on 
the ne 

The voice of the Rapto ANNOUNCER comes through. 
Rapio ANNOUNCER. This was denied by the Ministry 

of Food to-day. 
(Bessn about to switch off when she hears the follow- 
ing. 


The result of the East Milton by-election has not vet been 


declared. As listeners to our earlier bulletin were in- 
formed, there has alrcady been one re-count and another 
has been in progress all the.morning. There has also been 
a further examination of spoilt papers and the result may 
be expected in the early afternoon. 
(Lorp Lister enters through the french window and 
stands listening.) 
Our correspondent understands that, while they are await- 
ing the result, both candidates will be entertained to 
luncheon at Lister Castle by the Earl of Lister who, as 
Lord Lieutenant, takes no part in party politics. ( Pause.) 
A second denial from the Ministry of Food- 
Bessie switches off. 


Lorp Lister. No news? 

Bessie. He says ‘expected in the early afternoon.’ 

Lorp Lister. You seen my wife? 

Bessie (resuming The Tatler). She's dishing up the 
luncheon, I expect. 


Lorp Lister. Does she know both of ’em are coming to 
lunch ? 

Bessie. Expect so. Everybody in the country seems to 
know. 

Lorp Lister. Oh, yes, my dear. The B.B.C. knows 
everything. They know it’s going to rain before the weather 
knows itself. I wish you’d run along and tell her what 
that fellow said—and help her out a bit. 

Bessie. Oh, shucks. I helped her with the slops to-day. 

Lorp Lister. Oh, really, did you? I didn’t know. That 
puts a different light on it. All right, I'll go myself. 

Bessie. You think I’m selfish, don’t you? 

Lorp Lister. What? (He stops.) No, rather not. I 
see your point. You mustn’t overdo it on your first day as 
a guest 

Bessie. You think that’s funny, don’t you? 

Lorp Lister. No, no. Rather not. 

Bessiz. You do—you’re laughing at me. I can tell you 
it’s—it’s no fun staying here. 

Lorp Lister. By Jove, you've said a mouthful there. 

Bessie. What? You agree? 

Lorp Lister. Of course I do. I bet a galley-slave—if 
one came here to stay—would send himself a telegram. 

Bessie (practically sobbing as the result of this unex- 
pected sympathy And Tony wouldn’t take me to the 
count. 


Lorp Lister. Oh. wouldn’t he? 
room. 


P’raps there wasn’t 


Bessie. There’s room for June, so why not for me? 

Lorp Lister. Ah, yes—why not? I'd better slip along 
and 

Bessie. I'll tell you why he wouldn’t take me. He’s 
ashamed of me, that’s why. (She starts sobbing.) Oh dear, 
I wish I was a maid again. 

Lorp Lister (startled). My dear, you don’t mean... ? 
Oh, yes, yes. A maid. 

Bessie. At least I got two pounds a week. And had an 
overall to wear. Now everybody wants me to keep on 
working—every minute—in my Sunday best, without a 
single penny for my pains. It isn’t fair. 


Lorp Lister. Come. come, my dear. We all get used 
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BEECHAM: 
Caroline 
launched a Trojan war, my lord 


Your lordship merely 


stated that vour sister, Lady 
in your opinion 


lacked those qualities that might have 


A. E. Matthews, George Curzon 


to it in time. 


Bessie. I won't. I never won't. 


Lorp Lister. Oh, yes, you will. The first initial shock 
when one starts roughing it I know it 
from experience. The army taught me that. It doesn’t last, 
my dear. We human beings are adaptable, you know. And 
Nature helps us to adjust ourselves to all the trials we have 
to face through life. (He is getting a little involved, so he 
pats Besste’s head.) There, there, my dear. I wish that 
I were younger. Fifty years ago I would have known the 
way to brush away those tears. I’ve not forgotten yet, by 
Jove. 


is always worst. 


(He moves away from temptation, however, rises, 
voes to the radio table and picks up a book.) Here, have a 
look at that. It’s interesting. 
Age down to 1939. 


It traces rabbits from the Ice 


Nodding kindly to Bessie, he goes out down L. 
flings the book away across the floor to r.c. The door- 
bell rings. She rises and picks it up again. Lapy Caro- 
LINE and Lorp CLEGHORN are heard off L. 

(off : 


There must be someone in. 


Bess 
Lapy CAROLINE What an extraordinary thing. 


Lorp CLEGHORN (off 
hear the count. 


Perhaps they’ve all gone off to 


Lapy Carouine (off). Whatever for? 
Lorp CLeGHorRN (off). Morbidity. To see the last Con- 
servative brought low. 
Lapy CAROLINE enters down L., followed by Lorp 
CLEGHORN. 


Lapy CAaROLINI My dear Lord Cleghorn. 


coming in 





you're counting chickens before they're hatched. 
k.c. to Bessie.) Ah! Here’s Bessies, at any rate. Lopd 
Cleghorn—this is Bessie. I’ve heard all about you from 
dear Molly, and I’ve told Lord Cleghorn EVERYTHING 


Bessie. How do you do? 


Crossing 


Lorp CLEeGHORN (not shaking hands) 
a few week-ends ago? 
Bessie. Yes. I think we did. 


Lorp CLecHorn. [| think Lady Caroline would like t 


I think we met 


see her room. 


Lapy CarRoLine (just as Bessie starts scowling 


| know 
my room. I always have the Purple Room. I’ve had i 
since I was a tiny girl. I wonder which is yours. 
Lorp CLecGuorn. I’m sure Bessie will conduct me there. 
Bessie. Here—don’t you start on me as well. 


Putting 
the book down on the desk. 


I’m staying here, like you 
Lorp CLecHorn. So I perceive. But still, I thought you 
might be ready to assist a fellow guest to find his room. 
(Bessie stamps her foot and goes out of the french 
window. 
I call that most uncalled for. What a very common, vulgar 
little girl. 
Lapy Carouine. I think she’s rather sweet. She'll polish 
up quite wonderfully. She's just uncut. 
Lorp CLeGHorRN (wincing). She doesn’t know her place 


Lapy Carouine. Does anyone, these days? 


Lorp CLecHorN. Yes, | do. I’m plebeian—and I’m 
proud of it. 
Lapy Carouine. What—proud of what you were? Or 


what you are to-day? 

Lorp CLecHorn. Of what I was, of course. 

Lapy Carouine. And not of what you are? 

Lorp CLecHorn. I didn’t say that. 

Lapy Carouine. I think you’re just proud. And that's 
a failing you must try to cure. 

Lorp CLecHorn. I like that! You're far the proudest 
person I have ever met. 

Lapy Caro.ine. I’m getting less proud every day. I'd 
like to be like Joe. He’s got no pride at all. I sometimes 
think that that’s the highest state we mortals can attain. 
The greatest quality tradition has to offer to the world. 
One generation can’t achieve it, though. It’s handed down 
and—thank the Lord—it can’t be taxed. 


Lorp LisTeR comes in through the french window with @ 
basket of potatoes. Lorp CLEGHORN rises. 

Hullo, Caroline. Hullo, 

Cleghorn. Sorry that I wasn’t here to meet you. I’ve been 

getting some spuds. Been down to the Town Hall? 


Lorp Lister (coming down c. 


Lorp CLEGHORN. No 
station. 


we came straight here from the 
Lorp Lister. Ah, yes—yes, I see. A fellow told us—on 
the B.B.C.—that both of ’em are coming back to lunch. 
Dashed nice of him. Re-count, you know. 


Re-count! I can’t believe it! 


Well, there it is. Dashed funny things, 
re-counts. You count the votes once, and you reach a cer- 
tain total—if you follow me. Then, dashed if you don't 
count ‘em again—and you're hundreds 
How do you explain it, Cleghorn, eh? 


Lorp CLEGHORN. 


Lorp LISTER. 


out. Uncanny. 
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Lorp CLeEGHORN. I| can only hazard the suggestion that 
someone counts them wrong. 


BEECHAM enters down L., wearing a blue rosette.) 

Lorp Lister. Ah, here you are. Er—Cleghorn, do you 
know—er—dash it, Beecham, what’s your name to-day? 

BeecHAM. Benjamin Charles, my lord. 

Lorp CLEGHORN. How do you do? 

BeecHaM. Extremely well, my lord. 

Lorp CLecHorN. Good weather for a by-election, eh? 

BeecuaM. A Tory sun is peeping fitfully through La- 
bour clouds, my lord. 


Bessie comes in through the french window. BEECHAM 


regards her with distaste. 

Lorp Lister (to fill the breach.) We heard the news. 
There wasn’t any. 

BeecHaM. The agent will ring through, my lord, if the 
result comes through earlier than expected. 

Lorp Lister. Is June back yet? 

BeecHAM. Miss Farrell is photographing Labour Party 
slogans chalked on the paintwork of the car, my lord. 

Lorp CLEGHORN. Good reading, I'll bet. 

BeecHaM. I hardly think that statements like ‘Old 
Beecham’s heading for the House of Lords as well,’ will 
earn immortal fame in English literature, my lord. 

Lorp CLeGHORN. How bigoted these people are. Pro- 
vided that a man can get things done, I have no quarrel 
with the heights to which he may attain. They never seem 
to understand that leadership’s a quality that’s only granted 
to the lucky few, and then it rightly gains its own reward. 

BeecHAM. Exactly so, my lord. (7o Lapy CarRo.Ltne.) 
I'll take your suitcase up, my lady. 

Lapy Carouine. Please don’t bother—I can manage it 
Lapy Lister enters down L., 

Caro.ine and Lorp CLEGHORN risé.) 


wearing an apron. Lapy 


Lapy Lister (crossing to c.). Dear Caroline—how well 


you look. (Turning to Lorp CLeGHorN.) How are you? 
Sorry that I wasn’t here to meet you, but I couldn’t leave 
the vegetables. 

BeecHamM. What vegetables, my lady? 

Lapy Lister. Mostly Brussels sprouts, I think. 


BeecHAM. Here, Bessie—(there is a tense hush)—you 
hop along and watch the veg. Her ladyship has other 
things to do. 

Bessie. Pipe down. I’m staying here. 


BeecuaM. (quietly 
the door for he Fs 


Bessie crosses and exits down L., breaking into a run as 
she passes the masterful Beecuam. Lorps Lister and 
CLEGHORN avoid each other's eye. 


You heard me, Bess. (He opens 


Nicely done Brussels sprouts are one of the minor rewards 
of leadership, my lord. Your lordship’s room is next door 
to the Purple Room. 

Lapy CAROLINE (crossing L.). Come along with me. I 
know where it is. I’ll show it to you, Jackie. 

(She goes out down L. 
Lorp Lister. Who's Jackie? 
Lorp CLEGHORN (embarrassed). My name is Jacki 


Beecuam. I'll take your bags up, my lord 


Lorp CLecHorn. No, no, rather not. You stay here. 
(He goes out down L.) 

Lorp Lister. Well, dash it—TI'd say that fellow was in 
love with Caroline—if I didn’t know she’d got a face like 
the back of a bulldozer. 

Lapy Lister. Joe—pas devant... 

Lorp Lister. Eh, what—pas who? 

Lapy Lister. Oh, Joe, be quiet. 

Lorp Lister. I won't be quiet. You started it by saying 
Pas somebody. What the devil is it? 

Lapy Lister. Joe, I said BE QUIET. 

She goes out in anger, down L. 

Lorp Lister (mystified). Well, I'm dashed. She's like 
a scalded cat. Have I done something wrong? 

BeecHaM. Her ladyship was talking French, my lord. 

Lorp Lister. She can’t talk French. 

BercHaM. Her ladyship did not attempt the accent, I 
admit, my lord. She merely phrased the first two words of 
the French idiom (with a beautiful accent) pas devant les 
domestiques. 

Lorp Lister. What the devil does it mean? 

Beecuam. A hackneyed phrase, my lord—denoting that 
the subject mooted by some member of the company is 
scarcely fitted for the servants’ ears. 

Lorp Lister. Oh, that was it. Oh, thanks. What was 
the subject, eh? 

BeecHaAM. Your lordship merely stated that your sister, 
Lady Caroline—in your opinion—lacked those qualities 
that might have launched a Trojan war, my lord. 

Lorp Lister. Well, nothing wrong with that. 


(The telephone rings. BeecHam crosses to it. JUNE passes 
the window up c. and enters.) 
June. Say, is this IT? 
JUNE moves towards the telephone, but Beecuam fore- 
stalls her.) 


Hullo, sir? ... Yes, 


sir. Hold the line a moment, sir, and I will see if he’s in. 


BEECHAM (in his butler’s voice). 


Lorp Lister. Who is it—me? 
BeecHamM. No. It’s the Press for me, my lord. 
Lorp Lister. Well, get on with it, man. 

He crosses and exits down L. with the potatoes.) 


BeecHaM (at the telephone—the politician’s voice). 
Hullo, yes... I am Mr. Charles . . . An article? Hold on. 
I'll put you through to my secretary. (He calls near the 
Miss Farrell. 


June (near the telephone 


mouth piece.) 


O.K., Mr. Charles. (Into 
the telephone.) Yeah—yeah . . . She’s speaking . . . An 
article. O.K. What’s it worth? .. . What, fifty pounds? 
What's that in dollars? . . . Hell—that’s chicken feed. Say, 
listen, do you know we've got a lot to do? We can’t waste 
I don’t care what Lord 
Beaverbrook says. It’s what I say that goes around these 
parts... A hundred. Yeah. O.K. Well, cheery-bye . . 
So long, white slave. (She rings off, sits at the desk and 
takes pencil and paper.) O.K., Ben, let’s do it now. Say, 
are you pro- or anti-war? 


time on parish magazines 


BercuHam. What is this about. then, miss? 


June. Foreign policy. Sorry, | thought you knew. 
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Beecuam. A glass of sherry, miss ? 

June. No, thanks. Have one yourself. It might ease up 
the joints. 

BEECHAM (pouring one out). Will you please take this 
down, miss. 

(He takes a sip of sherry. Tony comes in down L. and 
stands regarding BeEcHAM with distaste. ) 
I do not believe in wars... 

June. Say, let’s have something definite. That’s wind. 

Beecuam. All politicians tend to vaporize a little, miss. 
‘Continuing with a slightly diminished confidence.) 1 do 
not believe in wars (Pause.) I do not believe in 
wars... 

Tony. You've said that just three times. 

(BeecHaM puts down his sherry and draws himself up. 

BeecuaM. No doubt your lordship finds it hard to vis- 
ualise a politician saying anything identical on three con- 
secutive occasions. 

Tony. Carry on. 

Beecuam. I believe (To June.) If you'll excuse me, 
miss, I do not find the atmosphere conducive to developing 
my thesis for a working foreign policy. I think I'll go and 
find a less congested area in which to work. 
the french window.) 


He crosses to 


Tony. Yes, good idea. 
BEECHAM (stopping on his way out). Would your lord- 


ship care to have a sporting wager on the outcome of the 
count? I'll lay you nine to four against yourself, my lord. 


Tony. Dashed cocky, aren’t you? 
BEECHAM. 
three to one. 


Quietly confident, my lord. I'll give you 


Tony. Shut up—you make me sick. 

BeecuaM. I offer my apologies, my lord. 
understood finance was uppermost in every Labour poli- 
tician’s mind. 


I always 


He stalks through the french window. 
moves C. 


JUNE rises and 


June (after a pause). Tony. 
Tony. Hullo—on speaking terms again? 

Jung. On any terms you like. Please don’t be angry, 
Tony. I just did it ’cos I love tradition and—and all the 
things you really love and don’t quite know you do. 

Tony. Then you'd better get around to loving Bessie too. 

June (attempting a light laugh). Oh, Bessie. She’s a 
silly thing. I don’t mind that. 

Tony. That’s big of you. 

June. I know you only did it ’cos you lost your rag. | 
don’t mind that. There’s no harm done. It won’t hurt you 
It won’t hurt her—because she’s just a silly little flirt. 

Tony (losing his temper—trising). She’s not a flirt. She 
isn’t silly. She’s a damn sight more intelligent than you. 

June (losing her temper as well). Oh, yeah? She is? 
O.K. Well—marry her. Go on and marry her. 

Tony. I’m going to. It'll be in the papers when this 
dashed result is out. Is that O.K. by you? 

June. O.K.—that’s swell. (She is hysterical now. 
marry her 
marry her 


You 
and have your sausages half done. Go on and 
and eat your lousy half-cooked sausages. 





Tony shouting, as he crosses up R. 


Why don’t yoy 
go back to the States and stop this bloody row? 


(He goes out through the french window.) 

JuNE (shouting too). O.K. 

telephone.) Hullo! Hullo! I want the American Em. 
bassy, London ... Yeah. I'll hold the line... 


(Bessie enters down L. and moves up to above the sofa) 


I will. (She rushes to the 


Yeah, yeah. United States Embassy, Grosvenor Square, 
London, England. Yeah. | 
Bessie. I hope you’re not sore about Tony. After al}. 
a man’s allowed to change his mind. 
June. I guess he is. 
in in exchange. 


Provided he’s got a mind to hand 
Bessie. Here, give a girl a chance. You don’t get much 
in life if you’re a parlourmaid. It’s “Yes, my lord,” the 
whole damn beastly day. 

June. I guess you might try giving ‘ No, my lord’ a 
break. (To telephone.) Hullo, yeah—that the Embassy? 
...Oh, Mr. Rogers, please . . . Say, that you, Bolles? June 
Farrell here. Say, listen, Bolles. I want a passage to the 
States .. . Right now . . . Say, when’s she sail? . . . To 
morrow, that’s O.K. You do your best and ring me back 
at once. Lister one—O-N-E . . . No, I can’t hold on... 
(Angrily.) No, sir—I’m not a bride. 

Lorp LisTeR enters down L., just as JUNE slams down 
the telephone.) 

Lorp Lister. Lunch is nearly ready. Where is every- 
one? (To Bessir, who is reading BEECHAM’s election ad- 
Hullo—you going Tory, Bessie? Dashed good stuff. 
(He crosses to the french window and calls through.) Hey, 
Tony, lunch is nearly ready. 

Tony (off). All right, Dad. I’m coming. 


dress.) 


(Lapy Caro.ine and Lorp CLEGHORN enter down L. 
Lorp Lister (crossing to the sofa table). Now, Cleg- 
horn, have a drink. 
JUNE moves in to x.c. Tony enters through the french 

window and comes down. The telephone rings. Tony 

picks up the receiver. 

Tony. 
What? 
Embassy ? 


Pym speaking—are you the Town Hall? 

. . Who’s still on the line? . The American 
. . What’s that? . . . The Washington? 
Southampton. Nine o'clock. To-morrow night . . . Yes. I'll 
tell her . . . Thanks. Good-bye. (He hangs up and turns 

round to JUNE.) 

June. O.K. I got the message, thanks. 

Tony. June 

June exits down Lt. During the above, Lorp Lister has 
handed sherry to Lapy Caro.ine and Lorp CLEGHORN, 
who are by the fireplace. He is now determined to cheer 
things up. 

Lorp Lister. Reading your election address in bed last 
night, Tony. All this talk about capitalism. Dashed rot. 
Every country’s a capitalist country. Just depends whether 
it’s state capitalism or private capitalism, that’s all. 


CiecHorn. Exactly—that’s our point. 


Lorp Lister. But it isn’t the point. The dashed point 
is—whether the private owner or the state are bigger 
crooks. 

Lapy Carouine. Jo 
party politics. 


don’t forget you take no part in 
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Lorp Lister. That isn’t party politics. It’s common 


sense. 
(The telephone rings.) 


That damn thing ought to be cut off. (He gets there first.) 


Hullo? . . . Yes, Brown . . . You’re speaking from the 
Town Hall? ... What? .. . You’ve got the result and you 
want a pencil? Surely to God you didn’t ring me up for 
a pencil! 


(June enters through the french window.) 
(In response to various offers.) No—no—he’s got a pencil 
at the Town Hall. (Into the telephone.) Ye-es. I see. You 
know, of course, I take no part... You do? But I’ll gladly 
ass iton to’em... Yes... Thanks. (A thought strikes 
him.) Oh, Brown—I'd like to see you sometime. Any 
time you're free. About these damn foxes—there are too 
many of them. I thought we might have a shoot. The 
Master’s in the South of France—so now’s the time .. . 
(Tension is almost at breaking point.) 

Yes, come and dine one night and we'll have a chat .. . 
Yes, yes—I’ll tell °em both. Good-bye. Damned good of 
you to ring up. (He hangs up.) Now, Tony, where 
were we? 

June. Joe—did he say who won? 

Lorp Lister. Yes—rather—yes. 

June. Well—WHO? 

Lorp Lister. What? Well, what did he say? Er— 
dammit, you confuse me so. 

(Lorp CLEGHORN crosses to the telephone and lifts 

the receiver.) 

Lorp CLEGHORN. The Town Hall, please, at once. 

Lorp Lister (during the wait for the call). I know he 
wants to tell somebody—— 

Lorp CLeGHORN. Hullo Lord Cleghorn—Lister 
Castle—here. Have you the result? .. . I thank you... 
Many thanks. Good-bye. (He hangs up.) Your butler 
won by thirty votes. 

Bessie (coming c. and breaking the hush.) Oh, goodie. 
And I voted for him, too. 

WHAT? 

Bessie. I voted for him ’cos Mum said you was a Bour- 

geois. 


Tony. You 


Tony. This is the end. I’d like to meet a consistent 
woman for a change. 

Lorp CLecuorn (chivalrously pointing to JuNE). Well, 
this is one. (Going to June.) Congratulations. You must 
be feeling very happy now. 

June (looking up for the first time since the news came 
through). Oh, God! I wish we had lost! 

She bursts into tears and goes and rests her head on Lorp 
Lister’s shoulder. He accepts the position with mingled 
pleasure and embarrassment. 

The door down L. opens and Beecuam enters. Mo- 
mentarily dismayed by the scene before him, he forgets 
that he is a guest bearing a message to other guests and, 
despite his rosette, becomes the butler again.) 

BeecuHam. Luncheon is served. 


Lorp Lister (to JuNE). Excuse me, please. (He gets 
up and goes to Beecuam.) Ah, Beecham, just in time. 
Come in, come in, my dear fellow. (He takes him by the 
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arm.) I want you all to meet our new M.P. My sister 
Caroline ; Lord Cleghorn ; your opponent you know ; Miss 
Sykes and Miss Farrell. May I congratulate you from 


us all? 
(There is an unhappy lack of response to this gesture.) 
Now come along and meet my wife. 


(He urges him happily towards the door as 
the Curtain falls.) 


ACT Ill 
Scene 2 
Later the same night. 


Lorp Lister and Lorp CLecHorn are at the table 
r.c., Lorp LisTeR pouring out three glasses of port. 
BEECHAM is standing aloof up v. All are wearing the 
same clothes as in the previous scene. Cigars have been 


lighted. 


Lorp Lister. Dash it—I wish Molly wouldn’t pull the 
table cloth away before I’ve had my port. I feel like a 
displaced person. 


Lorp CLEGHORN (sitting in the armchair). Still, you’ve 
got a lot to be thankful for. Your wife’s a wonderful cook. 


Lorp Lister. Think so? I didn’t think that bit of sal- 
mon was born yesterday. Here, have a glass of port. Who 
the devil are these glasses for? I must be getting like those 
fellows at the count who couldn’t count. I wonder why the 
devil I brought three. 


(In the background Beecuam shifts awkwardly—unseen. 
Lorp Lister sits down on the chair c., dismissing the 
matter from his mind. He and Lorp CLEGHORN each 
take a glass.) 

Talking about salmon, Cleghorn—their sex life, my dear 

fellow—quite astonishing. Do you know—the female 

spawns—and then the male comes along later—when she 

isn’t there, mark you—never meet. Extraordinary! Im- 

agine, my dear fellow! For the sake of argument, my 

sister Caroline—stayed at Claridge’s one night—you know, 
passing through, shopping and so forth—and then you— 
or any dashed fellow for that matter, up for a board meet- 
ing—stayed there the next night. Well—see what I mean? 

If you were a salmon—both of you, of course—dashed if 

the manager wouldn’t find his dashed hotel half full of 

little silver smolts! 


BeecHamM. I’ve always understood that some ninety per 
cent. of the male fish—after the—er—spawn is completed 
—fail to survive the long trip down river to the sea. 


Lorp Laster. Very likely—overdo it, eh? (Suddenly 
realising that BeEcHAM is present and has contributed the 
last remark.) What the devil do you know about it, any- 
way? 

BeecHaM. The annual holiday, which you always as- 
sumed I spent at Blackpool with my bucket and spade, 
was, in reality, enjoyed on a Scottish river where I’ve 
leased a rod for more than thirteen years. 

Lorp Lister. Well—I’ll be— Think you might have 
told me. Crazy about fishing, after all. 

BeEcHAM. Exactly, my lord, and it has always been my 
ambition to assimilate sufficient capital to lease another rod 
and to invite you as my guest. 

Lorp Lister. That’s very decent of you. Very decent. 
Let me see, they hope to raise the M.P.’s salaries this ses- 
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sion, don’t they, Cleghorn, eh? 
Lorp CLEGHORN. 
certainly. 
Lorp Lister. Oh, good. Here, Beech—er, Charles, do 
go and get yourself a glass of port. Expect you've got the 
cellar key. 


I’ve heard the subject mentioned, 


Lorp CLEeGHORN (tactfully). 
on the table, isn’t it? 

Lorp Lister. Eh, what? Yes—dash it—of course 
that glass. (To BercHam’s retreating form.) Beecham! 
Here—come here. Sit down and have a glass of port. ) 


I think the port’s already 


BEECHAM (coming to the table). Thank you, my lord. 
(He takes the third glass. 

Lorp CLecHorn. Good health! 
(They all drink. Beecuam takes his port to the sofa and 

sits. There is an awkward silence, broken by:—) 

Lorp Ciecuorn. I can’t help thinking of June Farrell, 
Lister. 

Lorp Lister. Don’t blame you. Dashed attractive, isn’t 
she? 

Lorp CLecHorN. No, no, you get me wrong. I’m 
sorry that she’s going. Though I disagree with her, of 


course—by gad, she’s got some guts. 


Lorp Lister. All of us have, my dear fellow. Do you 
know, if you tied one end of your gut—the greater gut, I 
think it’s called—to, well we'll say, for the sake of argu- 
ment, the middle stump at Lord’s—you could walk down 
to the other end, shake hands with the bowler, and back 
round the square-leg umpire—to the wicket? No trouble 
at all, my dear fellow. Quite interminable. Hard to vis- 
ualize. I mean to say—take Caroline 

you'd never imagine .. .- 


thin as a lead pencil 


Lorp CLecHuorn. I can think of nothing Lady Caroline 
reminds me of less. 

Lorp Lister (interested). Than what? 
Lorp CLecuorn. A pencil. 
Lorp Lister (mystified). Who's talking about pencils? 
Lorp Ciecuorn. I thought you were. 


Lorp Lister. No, no. 


that’s washing up. 


Caroline—you know, the one 
Lorp CLecuorn. Yes, yes,—I know. 

Lorp Lister. Why are you looking at me like my bank 
manager ? 

Lorp CLecHorn. I merely object to hearing a lady for 
whom I have the highest regard compared to a lead pencil. 

Lorp Lister. Well no need to quarrel 
about her. Now, you’d never imagine to look at Molly 
that you could wind her round the Albert Hall, take her 
off to cocktails at the Ritz—without a break. (He laughs. 


(Lapy Caro.ine enters down L., taking off an apron. 
They all rise.) 


Hullo, Caroline. We've just been talking about you. 


take my wife 


Lapy Carouine. Oh, pulling me to pieces, I suppose. 
(She moves up ut.) I’ve done the washing-up. Now June 
and Molly’ve started on the silver. And she wants you to 
do something to the boiler, Joe. 

Lorp Lister. By Jove, yes. Needs a shot of coal. | 
don’t know how to do it, though 


BeecHaM. Permit me to instruct you, then 
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Lorp Lister (as he passes BEECHAM on the way to the 
door). No—not at all. You drink your port. 
(He goes out down v. with Lapy Carouine. Lorp Cige. 
HORN is left alone with Mr. Charles, M.P.) 


Lorp CLecHorN. Well, Beecham, how do you like being 
an M.P.? 

BeecuamM. I feel a little out of place, my lord. 

Lorp CiecHorn. Oh, well, you’ve done a goodish job 
to-day—apart from all the repercussions in the house. 

BeecHaAM. You have no bitterness against me, then? 

Lorp CLEGHORN (going to him). No—not a bit. Why 
should I have? It’s my profession—politics. You've done 
your job and done it well. But now it’s done. 

BeecHaM. You say my job is done? 

Lorp CLEGHORN Well, almost, yes. Not 
quite. (He comes back to him.) You'll never be a poli- 
tician, Beecham. No professional at any job is any use in 
politics—Field Marshals, University Professors, Butlers— 
none of ’em are any good. You see, a politician does the 
odd-man’s jobs. He lacks the concentration and integrity 
to specialize. So, Beecham, take my tip and don’t degrade 
yourself. A man who has got a place in life should keep it. 

BeecuHaM. Then, what should I do? 


(turning). 


Lorp CLeGHoRN. Why don’t you do what Lloyd George 
and Ramsay Mac—all their jobs completed—should have 
done ? 

BeecHamM. What’s that? 

Lorp CLecuorn. Resign. Goodnight. 

(Lorp CLEGHORN goes out down L. 

BeecHaM (wistfully). Resign! 

‘He is left bewildered. Then Bessie comes in through the 
french window. 
And where have you been? 

Bessie. Walking in the woods. 

Beecuam. Alone? 

Bessie. Of course I was alone. I’ve had this life. I’m 
through. Society makes me sick. God—it gets me down. 
Cold bath-water and moth-balls. I hope you done the 
washing-up to-night. 

Beecuam. It isn’t proper for a man to do them dirty 
jobs. 

Bessie. My man’d have to do it. 

BeecuaM. That’s neither here nor there. Are you in 
love with Pym? 

Bessiz. Oh, I don’t know. 

BeecHaM. Don’t you like me a little bit, Bess? 

Bessie. I think you're very strong. 

BeecHAM. Well, then, don’t strong men make fine 
handsome husbands for nice buxom country girls? 


Bessie (sitting up). You asking me to marry you? 
BEECHAM. Strong men don’t fall in love with butter- 
flies. They kiss them sometimes, though. You hear me, 


Bess? I said, “they kiss them sometimes, though.” 
Bessie (very quiet). I heard you, Mr. Charles. 


She turns her face round to him and he moves towards 
her. She then rises and breaks away in front of him to 
down L.c.) 


Don’t, Mr. Charles. I couldn’t never be a politician’s wife. 
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They gets above themselves. 


followine her down Who says I want to 


BEECHAM 
wed you : 

Bessie. Who says you don’t? (She kisses him all she 
knows.) But you'll have to give up being an M.P. and 
learn to keep your place—that’s straight. 

She kisses him again. Lorp LIisTER comes in through the 
french window and coughs tactfully. Bessie flies from 
the room, down L. 

BeecHAM. Will you permit me to apologize? 

Lorp Lister (moving down). No, not at all. Still, 
Bessie seems to get around a bit. Correct me if I'm wrong, 
but she’s engaged to Tony, isn’t she? 

BEECHAM. The situation is a trifle fluid there. It could 
be solved by statesmanship. 

Lorp Lister. Well, why not go ahead? 

BEECHAM. It needs self-sacrifice as well. 

Lorp Lister. What rot! (He digs him in the ribs.) Uf 
| was vour age I’d know what to do. Go on, man 
goon... 

BEECHAM 
my lord. 

He exits down L. 
window and is going out as Tony comes listlessly in b) 
the door down L. 


irresolute—suddenly decides Thank you, 


Lorp Lister picks up his gun by the 


Tony. Dad 

Lorp Lister (off). I’ve gone out. 

Tony sits down on the sofa as JUNE, tn her dressing-gown, 
peeps round the door to see if he is there—and, seeing 
him, comes in. 

JuNE (crossing to the sofa). I'm going in the morning. 


He doesn’t answer. 


Write to me, Tony. We've been good pals. You used to 
like me, Tony. I’m going to kiss you just once more for 
memory. (She does—not very successfully. I’m sorry. 
Tony dear, you are Conservative. It’s in your blood. It’s 
in your family. It’s in your heritage. I know I’ve lost you, 
fony. I was silly. You were stronger-minded than | 


thought ... You need your hair cut, Tony dear. (Emotion 
wercomes her. Say something, please. De spairingly, 
rossing up to the window. I can’t live without you, 


lony. I’m not going to live without you, do you hear? I’m 
She rushes to where Lorp Lister keeps his 
nfle.) I’m going to shoot myself. Oh, Tony, don’t you 


going to die. 


want to say good-bye? 
Tony. No. See you at the funeral. 


June reaches behind the curtain for the rifle. 
out. She screams. Tony rushes to her. 


A shot rings 


Oh, June 


June. No. That was Joe, I guess. 


My darling June. You aren’t hurt, are you? 


lony. June, my darling, will you marry me? 

June. Yes, but you’ll have to get that job. 

Tony. But, darling—lI’ve been thinking, landowning’s a 
full-time job. When Father’s agent dies, I'll take his job 
and run the good old place. What say you, eh? 

June. That sounds all right. How old’s your father’s 
agent? 7 

Tony [wenty-eight. But he gets frightful colds. 

June. Oh, Tony darling, you’re hopeless. P’raps that’s 
why I love you. though 





Bessie: My darling Ben! 


Diane Hart, George Curzon 


Tony. Of course it is—and till then there’s always 
politics. 

June. You've had it as a politician, kid. 

Tony. Don’t you believe it. We Listers always come up 
more than twice. 

June. But where? 

Tony. Don’t be so practi al 

They fall into each other's arms. Lorp Lister, with Ais 

rifle, enters in high excitement through the french 

window. 

Lorp Lister. Tony, I’ve got it at last! Saw it in the 
moonlight, by the cypress tree. Dashed brute—it had a 
duck right in its jaw. 

He leaves his rifle by the window, crosses and rings the 

bell, then notices JuNe and Tony still locked in each 


other's arms. 


Every time I come in the room this sort of thing’s going 
on. Where's Beecham? 


Tony and June break up. Lorp Lister rings again.) 


1 wish he’d hurry up. 


I wish he’d come—the beast may not be dead. 


; 


JuNE (moving to the desh It’s no use ringing, joe. 
Lorp Lister. Why not? 
June. You know, Joe. Beecham’s our M.P. 


BEECHAM enters down L., dressed as a butler. There is an 
electri sil nce.) 


BeecHam. You rang, my lord? 


Lorp Lister (alone unmoved by BeecHam’s change of 
costume). There’s a fox and a duck under the cypress tree. 


Beecuam. Alive or dead. mv lord? 
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Lorp Lister. Dead, damn it 

they disappear. 
Beecuam. Yes—very good, my lord. 

(He goes out through the french window at the double.) 
June. Joe! Tony! Why is Beecham dressed like that? 
Lorp Lister. Like what? 

June. In tails. 


fetch ‘em quick before 


Lorp Lister. Well, p’raps he likes *em. P’raps they keep 
him warm. 

June. But, Joe, get 
Beecham’s our M.P. 

Lorp Lister. What? 
mean,—no top hat. 


hold of something, can’t you? 


Dash it 


so he is. See what vou 


(BeecuamM enters carrying the corpses. Lorp LIsTER 
hurries to examine them. 
BeecuamM. Here we are, my lord. 
Lorp Lister. An old vixen, by jove 
tury of ducks. 


BeecHam. The duck was in the snarc, my lord. 


that'll save a cen- 


Lorp Lister. What? Dammit—then you set the thine 
too high. 
BreecHaM. Unless the bird was moving venire-a-terre. 


my lord. 

June (butting in). Say, Benjy, why the uniform? 
Lor! 
might I have your lordship’s leave to 


BeecuamM. My name is Beecham, miss. (70 
Lister.) I wonder 
use the telephone ? 

Lorp LIsTER. 
something, eh? 


Yes, rather—ringing up the ‘Field’ or 
(Fingering the fox.) Dashed lovely coat. 
(BeecuamM places the duck on the table R.c., then goes to 

the telephone and lifts the receiver. JUNE comes to above 

the armchair. Tony is above the sofa, Lorp Lister up 

c. with the fox. 

BeecuamM. Lister eight-nine, please, miss. 

If I had that cured, I doubt if Molly’d 


wasn’t some dashed vermin 


Lord LISTER. 
ever know it 
Street store. 


from a Bond 


(He goes out through the french window with the fox. 


BeecuaM (at the telephone). Hullo? Is that the 
Advertiser? . . . Take a story, please . . . ‘Mr. Benjamin 
Charles, M.P., the newly-elected member for Milton East, 
has decided to abandon the uncertainty of public life in 
favour of the constancy and unrivalled glory of domestic 
bliss’ . . . Yes, this is Mr. Charles himself . . . No—I am 
not. I had a single port at ten o’clock. Hullo? . . . Quote 
continues— I understand that Viscount Pym will contest 
the ensuing by-election in the interests of the ...* Hullo? 
Hullo? Tve been cut off. 


Tony (moving c.). 


(He hangs up.) 
Dashed good of you to give it up. 
BeecuaM. No—not at all, my lord. I feel that you wil! 
make an excellent M.P. The lessons you have learnt will 
strengthen you on future platforms. 
June. Tory platforms, eh? 
I have lately come to 
the conclusion that provided one’s personality is proved, 
the party one belongs to is quite immaterial, my lord. 
June. Oh, Tony 
you. 


BeecuHaM. Not necessarily—no. 


now you've got a job, I will marry 


Tony (still worried 
Bessie first. 


I’ve got to put things right with 
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Beecuam. You need anticipate no trouble on that seor 
my lord. She has found no difficulty in wiping the whole 
incident from her mind 
Oh! Still—Id better see her. 

June. I think I'll come and hold your hand. 


(They go out down tu. 


Tony (stung). 


Lorp LISTER comes running iq 
through the french window.) 


Lorp Lister. Beecham, what about this second rod? 
BeecHaM. The money paid by avid newspapers wif] 
cover that, my lord. 
Lorp Lister. It will, by Jove? 
Bessie has entered, dressed once more as a maid.) 


Beecuam. I trust your lordship and her ladyship will 
come to Scotland as (he includes Bessre) OUR guests, 

Lorp Lister. By gad, yes. When? 

BeecHaM. Next month, my lord, if we may take our 
honeymoon and holiday combined. (He has again included 
BEssIE in a sweeping and possessive gesture.) 


Lorp Lister. Of course you can. Dashed decent of you, 
Thanks. 

Beecuam. The pleasure will be ours, my lord. 
Beecham, er 


BeecuaM. Not with rod and line, my lord. 


Lorp Lister. Er does Bessie fish? 


Lorp Lister. Ah-—dashed good girl. (He catches sight 
of the duck, turns it to examine the profile and recognizes 
it with horror.) My God—it’s Clara. (Running across in 
front of Besstr to the door down i.) Molly! Molly! 

(He runs from the room to own up to his wife.) 

BEECHAM (moving Cc. and opening his arms to Bessie). 
I’ve come to the conclusion that an odd-man’s job is far 
beneath my dignity. An odd-man is an odd-man, whether 
he is a politician or he merely carries up the coals. I have 
resigned my Seat. 

Bessie (leaping into his arms). My darling Ben! 
(BEECHAM swings her off the ground and kisses her. The 
telephone rings. He puts her down and indicates the duck.) 

BeecHaM. Will you take that luckless creature to the 
larder, love? (He goes to answer the telephone.) 
(Bessie picks up the duck and starts to go, but half-way to 

the door stops to listen. 

At the telephone.) Hullo? . What? Yes? The 
Advertiser? . . . Yes, I know—we were cut off . . . I am 
applying for the Chiltern Hundreds . . . My dear young 
man, where is your education? To apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds is the only means whereby a sitting Member may 
resign his Seat—a Parliamentary privilege of which, in my 
opinion, far too few M.P.s avail themselves. I shall apply 
to-morrow morning after I have done the washing-up. 

He bows towards Bessie. 

(Besse, hearing this surrender over the washing-up, futs 

away triumphant, down L. 

My resignation is a purely personal affair. The policy has 
triumphed—and that is the point . . . What is that? ... 
What is my policy? (Indignantly he draws himself to his 
full height.) My policy is this. It is embodied, always and 
forever, in the phrase—‘ They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” Goodnight. 

He hangs up the telephone, 

wards his Destiny—t.) 
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and moves with dignity to- 
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DAYKARHANOVA 

SCHOOL :u 1 STAGE 
scammer school 
july and august 


Applications now accepted 
Approved by Veterans Administration 


27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


SCHUSTER-MARTIN 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


50th YEAR 


Second oldest school of its kind in the 
United States 
Offering professional training for 
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Announces 
THE PLAYHOUSE COMPANY 
SUMMER THEATRE 
In connection with the Six Weeks Summer 
Course beginning June |9th 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF APPRENTICES 
WILL BE ADMITTED 
For Application, address Playhouse Company, 
Kemper Lane and Taft Rd., Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20th 
Enrollments now being accepted 





For 15 years, this famous 


SUMMER THEATRE 
CIRCUIT 


hes played in established playhouses 
throughout New England's vacationland 


More than 1600 young men and 
women have begun their theatre ca- 
reers at Plymouth. 

A stoff of 14 brilliant directors 
(largest in America) with 8 shows con- 
stantly in rehearsal. 

IT 1S THE ONLY theatre training-base 
of its kind—anywhere. 

IT IS THE ONLY summer theatre that 
gvcrontees placement in its several 
companies to its talented graduates. 

IT IS THE ONLY summer theatre of- 
filiated with a year-round Equity stock 
company, giving 52 weeks’ employ- 
ment a year! 

G.l. Approval—College degree cred- 
it, large staff; 16-building plant beside 
the sea. 

Guest stars from Hollywood and 
Broadway appear. 

Write for booklet, “Results,” listing 
hundreds of our graduates appearing 
professionally. 


PLYMOUTH DRAMA 
FESTIVAL 
15th Year at Historic 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 





~| ment of the rural drama in New York 


| for the inclusion of a community the- 
| atre within the framework of a uni- 
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annual performances of Greek clas- 
sics out-of-doors; Walter Kerr of 
Catholic University for the presenta- 
tion of many original scripts, several 
of which have found their way to the 
professional stage; Barclay Leathem 
of Western Reserve for effecting a col- 
laboration between his department 
and the Cleveland Playhouse; Alex- 


ander Drummond for his encourage- 


State; Albert McCleery of Fordham 
for conducting a university theatre 
within the orbit of Broadway itself; 
Sawyer Falk of Syracuse for the 
“Civic University” idea which allows 


versity drama department; C. Lowell 
Lees of Utah for envisioning a State 
Theatre which would have its genesis 
at the university; Paul Baker of Bay- 
lor for innovations in theatre con- 
struction and for his theatre’s rela- 
tion to its immediate community and 
other parts of Texas; Samuel Selden 
of North Carolina for carrying on 
the folk-play tradition of Koch; Boyd 
Smith of Yale and Henry Boettcher 
of Carnegie Tech. for carrying on the 
traditions and practices respectively 
of Baker and of Stevens; Lee Nor- 
velle of Indiana for his interest in 
State-wide play festivals and for his 
touring companies; Randolph Som- 
erville of New York University for 
his Shakespearean repertory, and for 
his use before all others of profes- 
sional actors as the core of a univer- 


| sity company; E. C. Mabie of Iowa 
| for making his theatre the focus of 
| a regionwide culture; Alfred Arvold 


of North Dakota State College for his 
pioneering efforts for a folk theatre; 
Arthur Cloetingh of Pennsylvania 
State for his 


extension services 


| throughout his state; C. R. Kase of 


Delaware, Herschel Bricker of Maine, 


Rupel Jones of Oklahoma, Frank 


| Whiting of Minnesota and Robert 


| Stanford for his 


Gard of Wisconsin for their work in 
regional drama; Hubert Heffner of 
“Artists-in-resi- 
dence” plan whereby professional the- 
atre artists find employment on a uni- 
versity campus; Valentine Windt of 
Michigan for the annual professional 
drama festivals at Ann Arbor; David 
Itkin of De Paul for operating a 
small college theatre in the heart of 














AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


OUNDED in 1884. The fore. 

most institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in 
America. Courses of the Academy 
furnish the essential preparation 
for the Theatre, Radio, Television, 
Teaching, and Directing. 


Spring Class opens April 3rd 
For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 142, CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK (9, NW. Y. 


AL JONES 


THEATRE |: SEA 
MATUNUCK, RHODE ISLAND 
Opens June 26th —10 Week Season 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED 


EQUITY CO.—STAR SYSTEM 
ON THE OCEAN—PRIVATE BEACH 
WRITE AL JONES 
130 W. 44ST. N.Y. C.18, NY, 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


AT 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


July 10 to August 20, 1950 


OUTSTANDING FACULTY of 
ARTISTS and EDUCATORS 
including 


BALES, DUDLEY, HILL, HORST, 
HUMPHREY, HUSSEY, LIMON, 
MASLOW and others. 


WIDE PROGRAM OF COURSES 


Introductory, intermediate and advanced /evels; 
undergraduate and graduate credit available. 


THIRD AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL 


For further information, write: 


Department of Physical Education 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Sq., East New York 3 
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1994, Puplis: Fred Astaire, Peggy Ann Garner, Lizbeth 
ee Lee Tracy, Robin Morgan, John Battle, Don Dumphy. 


STAGE * RADIO » TELEVIS | 


pRAMA—SPEECH—VOCAL—MUSICAL COMEDY 
DIRECTING —DANCING— SPECIALTIES 
Training essential to a career, and personal use. 
Public appeorances stressed. Summer Courses. 
Approved for Vets. Annex for Teens and Children. 


Write Sec'y Montaire, The Alviene 
1780 Breadway, New York City 19 
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; HILLTOP THEATRE : 


Maryland’s Oldest and Professional 
Summer Theatre 
16 WEEKS OF STOCK 
Opening May 29 « 1950 
A SMALL NUMBER OF 


REGISTERED APPRENTICES 
ACCEPTED EACH SUMMER: 


DON SWAN, Jr. s . « PRODUCER 
GEORGE SCHAEFER ... DIRECTOR 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


THE HILLTOP THEATRE, INC. 
EMERSON’S FARM, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 








‘WELLESLEY 
SUMMER THEATRE 
& SCHOOL 


Integrated Professional Theatre 
and School: Co-educational 


OPERATED BY WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

@ Courses in Acting, Directing, Scene 
& Costume Design, Production, Tele- 
vision & Radio 


@ Professional performances on Stage, 
Television and Radio 












Address inquiries to 


Eldon Winkler, Exec. Dir. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
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ETERBOROUGH 
LAYERS Founded 1933 


Professional Summer Theatre 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 


APPRENTICE GROUP 
June 27—Sept. 3 
SPONSORS 


Sinclair Lewis 
Padraic Colum 
Barrett H. Clark 
Margaret Anglin 
Lawrence Tibbett 


For information address: 


EDITH BOND STEARNS 


Ina Claire 
Carl Carmer 
Ruth St. Denis 
Leif Erickson 
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| Minnesota. 


69 Charles Street, New York City 


Chicago; and Monroe Lippman of 
Tulane for successfully combining the 
programs of the university and the 
New Orleans community theatres. 
Many others could, of course, be 
added to this list. 

Thus the university theatre (along 
with the community theatre) enters 
its third phase. What was once a Lit- 
tle Theatre, then later a Tributary 
Theatre seems, since 1945, to be 
evolving into a National Theatre. If 
the individual groups prove capable 
not only of serving their own regions 
but of effecting a plausible concate- 
nation with their fellow units, the uni- 
versity theatre of the decades ahead 
will no longer be a lesser stream of 
some main stream; it might well be- 
come the main stream itself. 


Regional Theatres! 


The August Issue of THEATRE 
ARTS will be devoted to the Regional 
Theatre of the United States. Send 
information of your group’s activi- 
ties to the critic assigned to your area, 
care of the newspaper following his 
name. Material cannot be returned. 


Deadline for information is April 5, 
1950. 


Area 1. California (with the exception of 
the Los Angeles area), Arizona, and Ne- 
vada. Wood Soanes—Oakland Tribune. 
Area A. The Los Angeles and Hollywood 
area. Edwin Schallert—Los Angeles Times. 
Area 2. Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Montana. Richard Neuberger—Portland 
Oregonian. 

Area 3. Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado. 
Harry Lowery—Denver Post. 

Area 4. New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana. John Rosenfield 
—Dallas Morning News. 

Area 5. Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri. E. B. Garnet—Kansas City Star. 
Area 6. North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
John Sherman—Minneapolis 
Star. 

Area 7. Illinois and Wisconsin. Sterling 
Sorenson—Madison Capital Times. 

Area 8. Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
Edith Lindeman—Richmond Times Dis- 
patch. 

Area 9. Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Michigan. Boyd Martin—Louisville Courier 
Journal. 

Area 10. Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, New York State (exclu- 
sive of New York City), and Washington, 
D. C. Alan Branigan—Newark Evening 
News. 


Area 11. Rhode Island, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maine. Elliot Norton—Boston Post. 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

MIRA ROSOVSKAYA 
UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 


For Interviews Write or Phone ORegon 5-4125 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


EAGIN SCHOOL 


OF DRAMA & RADIO 


35th Year 


An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 


@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 
Public appearances @ Veteran approval. 


New Term: April 3 


Summer Terms: July 3 & Aug. 7 


Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise @ Day 
& Eve. @ Teen-Age & Children’s Depts. @ Cat. T 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio City 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 





television, stage, 
radio, screen... 
degrees in acting, 
directing, design, 
writing and 
theatre 
administration 


TODAY Write to 
GEN. MANAGER 
33 S.EL MOLINO 

PASADENA 1, CAL. 


fj orld “tamous 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


College of Theatre Arts 


$65,000 WARDROBE—4 STAGES 
Our 33rd Year 
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Portable High Intensity /) / / | 
A. C. CARBON ARC SPOTLIGHT 


Produces a steady, sharp, uniformly illuminated snow-white spot. 


Silvered glass reflector and two-element variable focal length lens system. 


Draws only 10 amperes from any |10-volt A.C. convenience outlet 
@n integral part of the base, makes the use of heavy rotating equipment unnecessary. 


Easily operated. Automatic arc control maintains constant arc gap, free from hiss or flicker. A trim of 
carbons burns one hour and 20 minutes at 2! volts and 45 amperes. 


Horizontal masking control. 


six slides and ultraviolet filter holder. 
Mounted on casters. Easily disassembled for shipping. 


SEE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING DEALERS OR USE COUPON FOR OBTAINING LITERATURE 


ALBANY 

Albany Theatre Supply 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
ATLANTA 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
ATLANTIC CITY 

Boardwalk Film Enterprises 
BALTIMORE 

J. F. Dusman Co. 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
BOSTON 

4. Cifre, Inc. 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Ce. 
BUFFALO 

Dien Products 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
CHARLOTTE 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
CHICAGO 

Abbott Theatre Equip. Ce. 

Gardner Jansen Inc. 

Hollywood Stage Lighting Co. 

Midwest Stage Lighting Co. 

Midwest Theatre Service & 

Equip. Co. 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co, 
CINCINNATI 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
CLEVELAND 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
DALLAS 

Hardin Theatre Sup. Co. 

Modern Theatre Equip. Co. 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
DENVER 


Graham Brothers 
Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
DES MOINES 


U 
Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 


FORTY FORT 

V. M. Tate Theatre Supplies 
GREENSBORO 

Standard Theatre Sup. Co. 
HOUSTON 


Southwestern Theatre Equip. Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
KANSAS CITY 

Shreve Theatre Supply 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
LOS ANGELES 

J. M. Boyd 

C. J. Holzmueller 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 

Projection Equip. & Main. Co. 
LOUISVILLE 

Falls City Theatre Equip. Co. 
MEMPHIS 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
MILWAUKEE 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 

R. Smith Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis Theatre Supply 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
NEW HAVEN 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
NEW ORLEANS 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
NORFOLK 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 

Oklahoma Theatre Sup. Ce. 
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Adjustable, self-regulating transformer, 


Can be angled at 45 degrees in each direction. Color boomerang contains 


PHILADELPHIA 

Blumberg Bres. 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
PITTSBURGH 

Atias Theatre Supply 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY 

Inter-Mountain Theatre Sup. Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

C. J. Holzmueller 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 

W. G. Preddey Theatre Sup. 


SIOUX FALLS 

American Theatre Sup. Co. 
ST. LouIS 

City Electric Co. 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 


TOLEDO 
Theatre Equip. Co. 
WESTERLY 
G. H. Payne Motion Picture 
Service 


CANADA 

Dominion Sound Equip. Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 

General Theatre Sup. Co. 
Montreal, Quebec 

Perkins Elec. Co. Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 

Perkins Elec. Co. Ltd. 
Toronte, Ontario 

General Theatre Sup. Co. 
Winnipeg 


ELECTRIC CORP. 


The World's Leraest Monu 
focturer of Projectic 


Arc Lamps 


94 CITY PARK AVE. 
TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send free literature and prices on Strong Spotlights. 


NAME 











The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 5) 


material on hand to work with) and 
Application (the combining of th 
creative design with the technical ee. 
ments); it closes with an appendix 
that includes a brief history of stage 
lighting, comments on the psycholog. 
ical effects of light on the eye, some 
invaluable data on lamps and equip. 
ment, and an inclusive bibliography. 
Although Professor McCandlesg 
technique of stage lighting is not the 
only method, it is generally agreed 
that his is one of the most thorough 
approaches to the use of light in the 
theatre. A statement of a method is 
always dangerous if it is interpreted 
as didactic; however, if it is used as 
guide to a more thorough understand. 
ing of a craft, it can only enrich one’s 
own understanding and use of the 
same medium. For students and for 
workers in the theatre these notes area 
must, since they present a sound meth- 
od of procedure in themselves, as well 
as providing a springboard for one's 
own ideas. As George Pierce Baker 
so aptly states in the foreword: “The 
modern stage has as its aid a magi- 
cian... Light... it threads its 
way through all the conditions of pro- 
ducing plays . . . we are indeed just 
at the beginning in understanding its 

possibilities.” 
—JeAN ROSENTHAL 


THE PERMANENCE OF YEATS. Edited 
by James Hall and Martin Steinmann. 
The Macmillan Company. $5. 

The editors have made a collection 
of critical essays written during the 
last thirty years about Yeats. The 
names that appear on the table of con- 
tents represent the haute monde of 
modern literary criticism—Allen Tate, 
D. S. Savage, R. P. Blackmur, J. ¢ 
Ransom, W. Y. Tindall, and Edmund 
Wilson among others. The reader of 
today’s little magazines, given these 
names and told that there were nine 
teen more, could probably reel off the 
remaining nineteen as casually as 4 
baseball fan would give you the names 
of the top hitters in the National 
League. These initial droppers—the 
literary edition of a name dropper— 
would doubtless know without being 
told that the nineteen more include 
three great modern poets who occa 
sionally express themselves in prose— 
Eliot, Auden and Spender. Among the 
other critics there are other poets too, 
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but none so well known outside the 
highly literate coterie. 

The critical excerpts included, all of 
which have been published elsewhere 
previously, will make valuable read- 
ing for the advanced student of litera- 
ture. Student is used in this instance 
to mean the person who approaches 
any art in order to become aware or 
to increase his awareness. For the 
student who is making a first tentative 
approach to this complex poet, the 
collection might serve as a not entirely 
constructive mentor—rather like the 
chaperon who sits by the child at the 
theatre and communicates adult pref- 
erence or disgust so that, in retro- 
spect, the child can never quite re- 
capitulate his own pure reaction; it 
has a disapproving siamese twin. 
However, once there has been an in- 
troductory and less intricate critical 
commentary, the essays do much to 
clarify Yeats’ development, his the- 
ories, and his shortcomings. There is 
a fairly general objection to the poet’s 
dependence on “magic” and to a kind 
of inhumanity which some of the 
critics felt prohibited what might have 
been a greater artistic stature. 

The inner circle itself will probably 
gain little from the collection. Its 
members are already fully acquainted 
with the various shadings of meaning 
drawn from the poems. The writers 
refer the reader to each other through- 
out the book (Eric Bentley hauls in 
George Jean Nathan, but only to con- 
tradict him). For the most part the 
authorities given house room are the 
authorities whose writings appear in 
the collection. This interdependence 
even in disagreement gives the book 
something of the aspect of a private 
club, but it may well be that these 
most scholarly men of our day are the 
best equipped to judge an artist’s per- 
manence. They can draw on their own 

(continued on following page) 





LITTLE THEATRE DIRECTOR 


AVAILABLE 
FOR POSITION NEXT FALL 


Location preferably in the east. Six years 

experience with well established theatres. 

t fulfilling fourth season with 

rganization. Member ANTA and 

Theatre Conference. Can fur- 

hure of photos, programs, and 
ecommendation. 


consider summer theatre offer. 


Virected and acted with three groups. 


BOX 44, THEATRE ARTS 
130 West Séth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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POWERSTAT “Packaged” Light Dimming Equipment can be 
the backstage star of any production, whether used in a ball- 
room, an auditorium, a large theatre or by amateur groups 
in their “little theatre” quarters. These units economically dim, 
brighten and blend light — give a “professional” touch to 
any occasion in which controlled light can create audience- 
impressing atmosphere. 


The “Packaged” Dimmer shown above handles 6 circuits — 
affords an output variable from 0 to 2000 watts each. 
Separate fuses protect each circuit; individual “on-off” switches, 
indicating lights and output receptacles give accurate control 
and easy operation. 


POWERSTAT DIMMER Type DBP3-2000 
is another “packaged”, port- 
able unit. It consists of 3 dim- 
mers, each having an output 
variable from 0 to 2000 
watts. The dimmers can be 
operated separately — or can 
be interlocked to the master control for simultaneous operation. 


The Superior Electric Company also offers a complete line 
of manually-operated and motor-driven POWERSTAT Dimmers 
in a wide range of models and ratings. 
Wherever the dimming, brightening and 
blending of light can help to create atmo- 
sphere, there POWERSTAT Light Dimming 
Equipment will serve you well. 


WRITE TODAY for this free, fully-iliustrated 12-page 
catalog showing the complete line of POWERSTAT 
Light Dimming Equipment. It’s full of photographs, 
dimensional drawings, circuit diagrams and other 


useful information. 


CONNECTICUT 


jo4o vewens avenue MRRYT 92710) 0361 1 eed 
reist0 <o 


POWERSTAT VARIABLE TRANSFORMERS  VOLTBOX A-C POWER SUPPLIES « STABILINE VOL TAGE REGULATORS 
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vast knowledge, if not experience, jj 
determine what qualities immortal lj, 
erature has that literature which dig 
SUMMER THEATR [ in its own period has not. They haye 


read both; one feels indeed that 
Advanced Students Only . 


have read everything written, tha 
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Write for our catalog and for "WHY—PATCHWORK?"—the ques- /| now, because no one else can ap 

tion and answer booklet which explains WHY PATCHWORK OFFERS } proach them on their own scholastie 

THE TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE YOU NEED, THROUGH: i ei , plane they speak only to each other 
© Weekly Public Appearances yy YD \ They present a united front high up | 
© Ten Finished Productions (, a Ne) =S in the air, way above and a little og 
© Limited Enrollment Buy, , of reach of the battle. If no one cap 


© Personal Attention : : 
a SS , get near them scholastically, there are 


a few contemporary writers who could 
meet them more than halfway imagi- 
natively. After a certain time in their 
rarified atmosphere one begins tg 
wish that some outsider had met them 
—an instinctive poet or a colorful 
hack or even a loutish fumbler who 
knows what he likes and might begin 
his essay “I think Yeats’ poetry is 





beautiful because.” 

This book, to a poet of the coterie, 
is either familiar or reassuring—he 
can side happily with this one or that 
one as to which came first, the poet or 
the poem. But all poets are not schol. 





THE NEW YORKER’S 
SUMMER THEATRE 


IN SOMERSET, MASS. 

















takes pleasure in announcing their seventh 
season in their brand new $250,000 Theatre 


Special 
“LEARN BY DOING” 
“Training 


ALAN LEE—Producer Manager 
4216 N. Sacramento Ave., Chicago 18, lll. 


for HIGH Power Lighting Control 


he 50 Series VARIACS are the largest single unit manu- 
"Te. The Type 50-A, on a 115-volt circuit, will control 
up to 5,000 watts; its companion the Type 50-B on 230 volts will 
handle 7,000 watts. 

Both of these VARIACS furnish continuously adjustable voltage 
control from ZERO. The load across the lamps is essentially 
independent of the wattage of the lamps up to the full load 
rating. Lamps may be switched on and off the VARIAC circuit 
without affecting the brilliance of others on the circuit at the 
time. 

Both the Type 50-A and Type 50-B are priced at $140.00. Other 
VARIACS with load ratings from 170 watts up to that of the 
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Types 50 are priced from $12.50. There is a VARIAC to meet COMPANY 
almost ANY theater lighting problem. va em Comnty. Vievieie 






Our engineering department will be glad to recommend a 


. , - . . @ Professional Company 
particular VARIAC combination to meet your problem. 


@ Classes Daily 

@ Parts Guaranteed 

@ Radio and Television Productions 
@ Talent Scouts Attend 


For details write: 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY fievwcn pm eter 


t St New Yu f chigan Av | N. Seward St os Angele 






> Write for the “VARIAC BULLETIN” 
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grs. There are singers as well; the best 

of course are both. The singer, 
in the best or worst poet, will perhaps 
wander inevitably from the close print 
sbout Yeats’ dissatisfaction with his 
dreams to the broken point in the page 
at which Yeats himself speaks: 


“My curse on plays 
That have to be set up in fifty ways, 
On the day’s war with every knave 
and dolt, 
Theatre business, management of 
men. -« Pa 


or to look away from the assertion 
that “Whatever may be the conven- 
tional verdict on his work, it is certain 
that at its center is a hollowness which 
time is bound increasingly to reveal,” 
and prefer in its stead one of the hol- 
low centers: 


“Who dreamed that beauty passes like 


a dream? 





For those red lips, with all their | 
mournful pride, 


(continued on following page) 
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BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


of The American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


A non-profit institution dedicated 
to the drama; to the recognition 
of any spark of ability within the 
student—a spark discovered quickly 
and candidly, through a program 
of frequent public plays. 


Current student production: 


HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


EUGENE, OREGON 
Eight-Week Summer Session 
June 19 to August Il, 1950 
“Formal Study amid Scenic Splender™ 


COMPLETE PROGRAM OF 
UNDERGRADUATE and GRADUATE 
COURSES 


DRAMA | PUBLIC SPEAKING 
BROADCASTING | SPEECH CORRECTION 


B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. Degrees 
Special and General Teaching Credentials 
For further Information or Catalog Write 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 
Room 207, Dept. N, 220 S. W. Alder Street 
Portiand 4, Oregon 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Edu- 
on. 
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(less lamp) 


Pat, No, 2,426,093 


A hit in professional and amateur theatres and 
with marionette companies. PJ Type Spotlights 
engineered for the stage. Balanced yoke mount- 
ing. Louvre for minimum spill. Standard color 
frame holders Safe, cool operation. Separate 
units for PAR-38 Flood and Spot Lamps provide 
wide and narrow focus. 


Tsed by leading theatres and colleges all over the 
country. Write for free Bulletin K. 


COAST RADIO CORP. 


110 University St., Seattle 1, Wash. 


The theatre’s most versatile performer! 


Spotlight or floodlight] This compact, mobile 
Century Fresnelite ... with exclusive Fresnelens 
.--Gllows a wide variability of spread, from 
a 13° spot to a 50° flood focus. True "big light” 


performance in just a 10 inch cube of spacel 


Another example of how Century engineering 
ingenuity solves the toughest theatrical lighting 
problems. Our Research and Development 


Laboratories welcome yours. 


Fresnelens pre-focus base 
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name in lighis 


Century Lighting Inc., 419 West 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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626 North Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
















































WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 

and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 

A Division of Wesleyan College 
s 


This attractive southern school offers 
young men and women excellent facilities 


for professional training in drama, music, 
art. Four-year courses lead to B.F.A. de- 
gree: acting, production, radio. Courses 
in speech correction. G.l. Approved. 
Write for viewbook and catalog. 


Address Doris O. Jelks, Dean 
WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
451-T College Street, Macon, Georgia 








BOYS and GIRL 
Interested in THEATRE? 


Spend July and August in Berkshire Hilis 
at 





BUXTON 
SUMMER SCHOOL mm THEATRE 


acting and Gasing three public productions 


under experienced college drama director. 
Box 970-M, Wiillamstown, Mass. 





Conservatory of Music 


DRAMA DEPARTMENT 
Harlan Grant, Director 


Four year course at college level 
Acting ¢ Directing * Speech 
Production * Design * Radio 
Special courses in Music and Dance 


for those interested in musical 
theatre 


NEW MODERN THEATRE BUILDING 


500 seat Main Theatre—125 seat 
Experimental Theatre — latest 
scenic and lighting equipment 

Approved for Veterans 

Dormitories for Women 

For information and catalogue address Drama 

Department, Boston Conservatory of Music 

26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 






























Mournful that no new wonder may 
betide, 

Troy passed away in one high funeral 
gleam, 


And Usna’s children died.” 


If, as Auden asserts, the poet reads 
poetry the way a mechanic looks at a 
new machine, to see how it is put to- 
gether, how it differs from the old 
model, and whether or not it works 
under all conditions—then one would 
think the poet would get more from 
the machine itself than from diagram 
and instructions in a guide book. 
Whether or not Yeats’ permanence 
is assured is not entirely resolved. The 
coterie is split with the majority vot- 
ing yes. Yeats is frequently alluded to 
—by Eliot among others—as the 
greatest poet of our time, and Eric 
Bentley gives him a better rating as a 
playwright than he does Eliot. If it 
were up to this corner to cast a vote 
we would go with the pro Yeats fac- 
tion. Not that it greatly matters. Allen 
Tate, sometimes considered number 
one boy of the so-called new criticism, 
gives his fellow highbrows something 
to think about. “I do not think these 
squabbles are profitable. It is still true 
that Yeats had a more inclusive mind 
than any of his critics has had.” 
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